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Better health is assured in 
schoolrooms where tempera- 
tures are regulated correctly. 
Johnson temperature control 
apparatus leaves nothing to 
guesswork or opinion. It is 
exact. 

Both the teachers and 
students find classwork car- 
ried on with greater alertness 


and success. Of course, John- 


ST. JOAN son automatic temperature 
D'ARC SCHOOL 
Philadelphia, Pa control saves a tremendous 


amount of fuel. 
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JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. . BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AUTOMATIC AnD tuMioity CONTROL 


For Heating - Cooling-Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems 
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135 NESBITT UNITS 


since 1921 in 25 of the 


SMALL SCHOOLS 


designed by 


HARRY HILL 


of Trenton, N. J., who has devoted almost 
a half-century of service to the planning of 
schoolhouses for small towns. 


N his recommendation of the BEST for 

the rural school Mr. Hill has not over- 
looked the important question of healthful 
classroom air. His choice of Nesbitt units 
for over fifteen years is evidence of his 
confidence in their ability to offer highest 
standards of comfort, and efficient, depend- 
able performance. With Nesbitt Syncre- 
tizers, country schools of today may have 
as modern and healthful classroom condi- 
tions as Nesbitts provide in the finest school 
buildings in the largest cities, with the same 
economy of costs. 


Send for your free copy of The Story of Syncretized 
Air. John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 11 Park Place, New York City. 


yA) Going South? 


If you are planning to attend the N.E.A. Depart- 


ment of Superintendence Convention in New 
Orleans, "Land of Perpetual Romance,"' February 
20 to 25, be sure to see the Nesbitt Exhibit, 
"Perpetual June in the Classroom,"' Booth F-54. 





Nesbitt Syncretizers are sold by American Blower 
Corporation, Buckeye Blower Company, and John J. 
Nesbitt, Inc. 
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ASK YOUR ARCHITECT OR ENGINEER... HE KNOWS 
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1. AURA,N.J., GRADE SCHOOL 
2. BLACKWOOD TERRACE, N. J, SCHOOL 6. WILLIAMSTOWN, N. J., HIGH SCHOOL 
3. WESTVILLE GROVE, N.J.. SCHOOL 7. ALLENTOWN, N. J., HIGH SCHOOL 

4, PRINCETON TOWNSHIP,N.J.,.HIGH SCHOOL 8. PRINCETON TOWNSHIP, N.J.. SCHOOL 


5. GRENLOCH,N. J.. SCHOOL 


PERPETUAL JUNE IN THE CLASSROOM 





The School Board Journal’s New Format— 
Comments by Readers Far and Wide 


While the publishers of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BoARD JOURNAL 
were convinced that a change in the format of the publication, 
namely, a more convenient and readable sized page, would be most 
desirable, it was not certain that our reading constituency would 
share that opinion. Therefore, reactions were invited. School people 
throughout the country were asked whether they approved the 
change, and if so, why. These included not only the educators and 
administrators, but also the school architects and the advertisers. 

The expressions which have found their way to our editorial 


“T like very much the appearance of the new 
format. While the value of the ScHoor Boarp 
Journat through the years has been unques- 
tioned, I always found its large size a little hard 
to handle. The material which your father, Wil- 
liam George Bruce, furnished us year by year, 
was all that anyone could ask. In a modest and 
quiet way, he was always a leader. I am glad 
that the form has now been made a little more 
attractive.” — Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commis- 
stoner of Education, New York. 


“In reply to your letter of January 6, I am 
very glad to say that I like the new format of the 
Scuoot Boarp JourNAL much better than the 
old.’— H. V. Holloway, State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Delaware. 


“Congratulations on the new format for the 
January issue of the Scnoot Boarp Journat. | 
like the size much better. I was also pleased to 
see an increased number of pictures scattered 
throughout the magazine.”’— Eugene B. Elliott, 
State Superintendent, Michigan. 

aT 

“The new format of the Scnoor Boarp 
Journat is most attractive. While I feel a sen- 
timental tug over the disappearance of the 
familiar format of other days, I think you are 
wise in changing. After all, progress is measured 
by change. Congratulations!” — Paul C. Stetson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind 


“Tf like the new format of the Scoot Boarp 
JournaL. It has a little more life in it than the 
old form and does not cover so much space. I 
think it could still be reduced with advantage.” 
— Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


aT : 

“I think that the new format of the ScHoor 
Boarp JouRNAL is a decided improvement. The 
Journal is now easier to handle, the page face is 
just as effective, and there is a distinct advantage 
in filing.’—R. W. Bardwell, Superintendent, 
Madison, Wis. 


“The new size of the Journal is a big im- 
provement. It will make the magazine more read- 
ily filed, more easily handled for taking along 
and reading, and more available. Thanks!” — 
R. E. Laramy, Superintendent, Altoona, Pa. 


“T like the new format.” Boyd Campbell, 
Mississippi School Supply Company, Jackson, 
Miss 


“T was delighted to see my January issue of 
the Scnoor Boarp JOURNAL appear in a new 
format. The reduced size makes the periodical 
easier to handle, easier to file, and more readily 
accommodated by a brief case. I sincerely hope 


United States: 


you make the change permanent.” 
Grose, Superintendent, Erie, Pa. 
a 

“It was a delightful surprise to see the new 
format of the January issue of the ScHoot Boarp 
Journav. I have felt that the old magazine was a 
bit unwieldy to carry and file. The modifications 
will be welcomed by school people all over the 
country and will, no doubt, make: the Journal 
more usable and readable. I wish to congratulate 
you upon the change!” F. E. Henzlik, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska. 


Herman 


“IT was agreeably surprised with the appear- 
ance of the January, 1937, issue of the ScHoo! 
BoaRD JouRNAL. I not only read this publication 
as it comes out, but constantly refer to back 
numbers for class use; and the new size will fit 
better into my bookshelves, You were justified in 
making the change.” — Ernest C. Witham, Rut 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


“In the January issue of the ScHoort Boarp 
Journat, I like the new setup very much. I am 
especially well pleased with the size of the pages 
This new size permits one to file the magazines 
on a regular bookshelf, whereas the older style 
was somewhat too long. I am still somewhat in 
clined to believe that I prefer the plan of having 
a cut of the entrance to some beautiful building on 
the outs de cover. I like the design which you 
have in the center of the front outside cover, but 
I am not particularly impressed with the abun- 
dance of red which the cover carries. On the 
whole, I believe, however, that you have made a 
distinct improvement, and I am sure you will not 
regard me supercritical. I have told you frankly 
how the new format strikes me.” — L. R. Kilzer, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

aT 

“The new format ‘s attractive, handles well, 
and I am pleased to note your ability to repro- 
duce building ‘layouts,’ floor plans, and elevations 
in a very satisfactory manner. The large format 
presented many difficulties for librarians and 
others who wished to file reprints, etc.” — Dr. 
Harry S. Ganders, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
> # 


“We have received the January issue of the 
ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, and want to take this 
occasion to compliment you upon the improved 
appearance and size of the Journal. We believe 
it will be much easier to read and certainly more 
convenient to file for future reference.’ —C. E. 
Phillips, The Peabody Seating Co., North Man- 
chester, Ind 

awa 

“Please accept my congratulations for the adop- 
tion of the new format of the ScHoor Boarp 
Journav. There can be no question but that the 
magazine will be easier both to read and to file 
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desks have in point of numbers and general approval gone far 
beyond our highest expectations. More gratifying even than the 
acceptance of the new format are the appraisals incidentally 
made of the publication itself and the appreciation demonstrated 
for the contribution made by the editors to the progress of popular 
education in the United States. 

Here are a few extracts taken from the many letters which 
have come to us from school superintendents throughout the 


because of the change.” — H. C. Daley, Assistant 
Superintendent, Highland Park, Mich. 


“The new format of the ScHoor Boarp 
JouRNAL is a big improvement over the old. I like 
the new size. It is more dignified and fits better 
the shelves of a magazine rack. The title in its 
old form, ‘THe AMERICAN ScHoot  Boarp 
JOURNAL,’ reminds us of all the splendid char- 
acteristics of the Journal in past years.” —J. H. 
Binford, Superintendent, Richmond, Va. 

aw 

“T feel that the new format of the January 
issue of the ScHoor Boarp JOURNAL is a great 
improvement over the old style and size. The 
magazine will be more practical from the stand- 
point of binding and filing, and also more con- 
venient for daily use. I heartily approve of the 
change that has been made.” — Frank C. Allen, 
Superintendent, South Bend, Ind. 


“It would be unfair to you to say that the 
ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL has taken a step forward 
in adopting its new format. It might be said with 
fairness that you have taken a hop-skip-and- 
jump in the direction of reader appeal.” — H. E. 
Akerly, Assistant Superintendent, Rochester, 
SP 


“Though there undoubtedly are a great many 
who have read the Scnoor Boarp JouRNAL many 
more years than I have —lI have read it con- 
sistently for about eighteen or nineteen years — 
I am sure no one has read it more enthusiastically 
and loyally than I have. To me the ScHoor 
BoarD JOURNAL was so good in its old dress that 
I should have been perfectly satisfied to have had 
it remain unchanged. Nevertheless, I must admit 
that the new format and makeup do appeal to 
me, Either way I am and shall continue to be as 
enthusiastic as I always have been. The new dress 
does give me an opportunity, however, to give 
you that ‘pat on the back’ that I should have 
given you in the past, and that not only once but 
many times.’”’—Z/rwin T. Simley, Superintendent, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


a 

“IT immediately noticed the glorious sunburst 
on the cover of the ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL, and 
naturally thought that it was a fitting tribute to 
the egalitarian triumph which characterizes the 
current epoch in American history. I considered 
it very beautiful indeed and I think that the 
words surrounding the red aurora are comprehen- 
sive and yet not too much so for the field covered 
by your great magazine. The entire Journal is 
very compact and extremely well illustrated.” — 
M. C. Potter, Superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“T like the new format of the January issue 
of the Scnoor Boarp Journat much better than 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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OF 
GRINNELL FIRE PROTECTION 


Research — since 1864, to provide effi- 
cient equipment. 


Engineering—in layout and products, 
for complete protection. 


Diversification—a wide line of equip- 
ment, correct for every need. 


Quality—every piece of Grinnell equip- 
ment is our unstinting best. 


Installation — men trained to install 
with minimum disruption. 


Responsibility —over fifty billion dol- 
lars’ worth of the world’s property 
protected by Grinnell. 


Accessibility — thirty-four offices for 
tine or emergency service. 


It's YOUR Responsibility! 


Squarely upon the shoulders of the superintendent and other operating officials 
rests the responsibility for school fire protection. 

Your building may be fire-resistant. But are its contents? Are you relying 
upon the undependable human element—janitors and other workmen—to avoid 
common fire hazards? Waste materials do collect; heating and lighting equip- 
ment does fail; smoke-filled halls do become scenes of panic. Hundreds of little 
lives have given up to prove that human hands can’t remove those hazards. 
Fires do break out — there are five school fires every day. 

Right now is the time to investigate the protection that operates without 
human guidance. Ever on guard, quick to respond to fire’s challenge — the 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System stops fire at its source! 

Grinnell equipment may be installed to protect every nook of your school. 
The Seven Standards of Superiority will assure you that your choice is correct 
when you specify Grinnell. To-day is the time to write or phone your nearest 
Grinnell office. There is no obligation. The Grinnell Company, Inc., 


Executive Offices, Providence, R. I., Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION 


FURTHER ;COMMENTS on the Journal’s NEW FORMAT 


(Comcluded from page I4) 


the eld, chiefly because of its size. One of the 
problems we have always had in my office has 
been the filing of your Journal. The new size 
will enable us to file it the same as other ma- 
terials in our bookcases. It would even work 
better for that purpose if it were about 3% of an 
inch shorter. I think it is more convenient to 
handle.” — Dr. T. C. Holy, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


a 

“I have noted with a great deal of pleasure the 
new format of the January issue of the ScHoo1 
Boarp Journat. While the Journal has always 
been a very interesting magazine, full of informa- 
tion of benefit to school boards and school-board 
officials, I feel the new setup, because of its com- 
pactness, will meet with the full approbation of 
all your readers. It is simply another instance of 
the ‘forward march’ of your publication in the 
interest of school administration.” — Joseph 
Miller, Jr., Secretary, Board of Education, New 
York City. 


jaw 

“Believe it or not,” when I received my copy 
of the ScHoort Boarp JourNAL in the new format, 
it was my intention to write you to inform you 
how glad I was that you had adopted this type 
cover, but as usual I was prevented by the rush 
of business and the holiday season. W:thout a 
doubt, I think it is a great improvement over the 
old style and trust that you will continue to use 
this type cover.”— Samuel D. Jones, Business 
Director, Louisville, Ky. 


“Your great host of readers will agree that with 
your January issue, a new magazine has been 
born, blessed with all of the accumulated experi- 
ence of the Bruce fam ly. The writer has always 
considered your magazine one of the greatest 
mediums of training any school official could 
have before him. Your new design and style will 
give all of us a new interest in learning new ways 
and methods of making ourselves more valuable 
to our respective school districts. What a visit 
you g-ve us of schools everywhere. The compact- 
ness of your makeup will cause all of us to 
anxiously await the arrival of each monthly 
number.” — Walter McLain, Secretary, School 
Board, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


“The new format of the ScnHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL retains every pertinent advantage of the 
old, and in addition, presents some of its own. It 
is more convenient to handle, easier to read, 
better to bind, and more attractive in appearance 
than its predecessor. Congratulations.”-—J. O 
Friswold, State Department of Education, St 
Paul, Minn. 


“Congratulations to the Scnoor  Boarp 
JournaL. Ever progressing and keeping abreast 
in the field of educetion. The extremely helpful 
information, always available in every issue, is a 
valuable assistance to the American school sys- 
tem.” — George Howe, Business Manager, Board 
of Education, LaCrosse, Wis. 


“The new format will be more convenient to 
handle. Speak'ng of storing reminds me that we 
have for ready reference a complete file of the 
last forty-four volumes of the Scnoor Boarp 
Journat here in our administration building 
When one hears of the ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, 
one thinks of the Bruce family, and naturally we 
are reminded of the time from May, 1889, to 
May, 1894, when William George Bruce rendered 


valuable service to our city as a member of the 
board of school directors. Through the Journal, 
his constructive influence as well as that of his 
two sons, becomes national in scope, yes inter- 
national.’”— Frank M. Harbach, Secretary, 
School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“TI was particularly interested in the new front- 
page organization. It occurred to me that the 
cardinal principles of school instruction have 
always been recognized but never before have 
the cardinal principles of school business been so 
clearly depicted as on your cover page, and I am 
greatly gratified to note the inclusion of those 
phases in which I am most interested, and with 
which I am most closely associated, namely, Rela- 
tions, Textbooks, Equipment, and Supplies. I 
trust that you may receive many favorable com- 
ments, resulting from these changes, and know 
that you will merit and receive the same great 
interest which has in the past been manifested in 
your publication, and in which you in turn have 
manifested in other publications, particularly that 
of our School-Business Officials’ Organization.” — 
R. W. Hibbert, Director of Supplies, Board of 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Much better, I think.” — D. E. George, Berger 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


“IT am impressed with the statement that ‘old 
things have passed away.’ It seems that during 
this period of streamlines, that publishers have 
caught the vision and that they too, are profiting 
by the idea of improved appearance. It is true 
that the new year, with its hopes and its possibil- 
ities, stands marshalled before us. With definite 
planning and equipped with insp'red minds, the 
future should hold no terrors for those who are 
prepared to give their best to the cause of human 
ity and better understanding. 

“T know that the purpose of your life’s busi- 
ness has been to make a better condition with 
those with whom you come in contact, and es 
pecially with those with whom you are associated 
Kindly permit me to congratulate you upon the 
appearance of the January, 1937, issue. I hope 
that you will continue to prosper and when the 
records are closed for 1937, that you will know 
it to have been the best year of your life.” 
Luther O. Draper, Draper Shade Co., Spiceland, 
Ind 

wT ; 

“The new format of the January issue of the 
ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL appealed to me. I like 
the setup very much and really believe that you 
have made several steps forward.” — R. F. Wine- 
gar, Irwin Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


“Let me tell you how pleased I am with the 
reduction in size of the new format of the Jan- 
uary ‘ssue of the ScHoort Boarp JourNaAL. How- 
ever, I wish you would shave the bottom and top 
just about a quarter of an inch more so that it 
would fit readily into a file. I like to file my 
magazines in an ordinary steel file in order to 
keep the office looking a little bit neater, by 
keeping all magazines and papers out of sight 
With appreciation for the fine quality of your 
magazne and its exceeding helpfulness to ad 
ministrators.”— Harry Clark, Superintendent, 
Knoxville, Tenn 


aw 


“I was very much pleased with the new format 
of the January issue of the ScHoot Boarp 
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JourRNAL. In fact, the style and size of the maga- 
zine make it one of the most attractive I have 
seen in recent years.” — Ralph Irons, Superin- 
tendent, Evansville, Ind. 


“a 
“The new format in which the ScHoor Boarp 
JouRNAL is published is, in my opinion, a decided 
improvement over the old. It makes the Journal 
more convenient for reading, for filing, and more 
handy for reference use.’— Thomas H. Ford, 
Superintendent, Reading, Pa. 


“I have looked over the January issue of the 
ScHOOL Boarp JOURNAL, and the new size appeals 
to me as it conforms more w:-th our other archi- 
tectural papers, and hence it is easier to file.” — 
R. C. Llewellyn, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 


“I like the new format of the ScHoor Boarp 
JourNAL, because it now conforms with the 
standard size of our architectural magazines. This 
means easier filing of plates. Your selection of 
articles are of interest to both the educator and 
the architect. I value the Journal because of this 
fact, as I realize it is the co-operation of the two 
which creates the best in school building.” — Ed- 
ward J. Law, Architect, Madison, Wis. 


“Congratulations on your decision to have the 
ScHoot Boarp JourNAL conform in format to 
standard sizes of other magazines. Only this 
morning, I observed one of my most convenient 
files on which the hinges had been stressed so 
much by the excess size of your old Journal that 
I am particularly grateful to find the reduction 
that you now plan.” — Benjamin A. Horn, Archi- 
tect, Rock Island, Ill. 

a 

“Your new format is a great improvement. I 
like it very much.” — Peter Brust, Architect, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Permit me to add my bit to what I am sure 
is the unanimous decision of the many in con- 
gratulating the Bruce Publishing Company on the 
new format of the ScHoort Boarp Journat. It 
measures up far better with the quality contents 
of your publcation.’—S. D. Fry, The J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich 


“T like the new get-up very well. The new size 
fits into my brief case without crowding it into 
the misshapen form in which I am often com- 
pelled to complete its reading when ‘on the road.’ 
The correct size for the standard vertical file will 
be an added inducement to file for reference 
many valuable articles which have not been 
placed in our files heretofore. Without the 
Journal in this office, we would feel like we were 
out of touch with the many advancements which 
are constantly being made in our public schools 

all of which must be kept up with if we are 
to successfully serve our clients, the school chil- 
dren.” — McClure & Walker, Architects, Kearney, 
Nebr 


“T like the new format of the ScHoor Boarp 
JourRNAL very much. The American Institute of 
Architects has fixed a standard size for publica- 
tions, which I think is a n‘ce idea, and it is my 
opinion that any publication that we use in con- 
nection with the publishing business should con- 
form as nearly as possible to the size picked by 
the American Institute. I also lke your new style 
reports. They are much easier to handle.” — H. 
W. Ellis, Johnson Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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2» | Once More The New Format 
29 ‘ P , . 
This publication appeared with the January 
3] number in a new format. The size of the reading 
32 page was reduced by about 20 per cent and the 
number of pages was increased by that same per- 
35 | centage. Thus, the same amount of reading matter 
is afforded. 
39 | In 1891, when the American Scuoot Boarp 
JOURNAL was founded, it adopted a size which at 
42 that time proved both practical and expedient. No 
set standards as to size and style of the current 
43 magazines had at that time been formulated. That 
was forty-six years ago. 
46 Since that time, trade and class journals have 
tended toward greater uniformity as to size and 
47 form, thereby insuring convenience to the reader, 
at the same time achieving greater attractiveness. 
48 The publication of schoolhouse illustrations, and 
49 the charts and tables which so frequently accom- 
pany the reading matter, makes it necessary that 
54 the pages be of a size that will enable a favorable 
presentation. 
The change, we are gratified in learning, has met 
60 with a favorable reception on the part of our 
62 | Yreaders. The advertising constituency, too, wel- 
comes greater uniformity as a matter of conven- 
74 | ience and economy in preparing display matter for 
_ different publications. 
The assurance is given here that in point of con- 
_ tent and typographical attractiveness, no effort will 
58 be spared to render the publication as acceptable 
58 to the school public in the future as it has been in 
58 the past. 
o William George Bruce, 
os Editor 
91 
102 
102 
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_ WHAT THE MIMEOGRAPH MEANS TO YOU IS 
MEASURED BY THE VALUE OF TIME 


This advertisement is addressed to executives of schools not yet equipped 
for all-purpose duplication. It serves to remind you of the Mimeograph as 
a vital necessity in progressive school administration. This modern tool of 
education handles speedily and easily any number of jobs which now take 
too much of your time. In freeing you for more important work, it also 
saves money and cuts out much lost motion. Through a new ready-prepared 
stencil service, it lowers the cost of office forms, maps, posters and class- 
room materials. Also by making lesson sheets and other aids quickly avail- 
able to teachers, it eases their burden and contributes staunchly to pupil 
progress. In your community there is a Mimeograph representative who 
will gladly show you just how this all-purpose duplicator will strengthen 
your position and help you to do an even better job. See your classified 
telephone directory for local address or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Don’t miss this booklet! Free to school executives, 
“The All-Purpose Duplicating Process,” picturing latest devel- 
opments in duplication as a moving force in educational work. 
Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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The Relation of a State University 
to the Elementary and Secondary Schools 


I. D. Weeks’ 


Educational progress has been frequently 
impeded by the lack of the proper rela- 
tionship between the various fields of edu- 
cation in a state. All too often the faculty 
in institutions of higher learning has 
looked upon the personnel of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as an inferior 
group. On the other hand, the adminis- 
trators and teachers of the public schools 
have viewed the faculties of colleges and 
universities as a group of intellectual 
aristocrats and academic snobs. It may be 
that there has been some basis for this 
attitude but the writer is of the opinion 
that it is rapidly vanishing. 

This view has been an outgrowth of 
mistaken ideas of professional advance- 
ment. Many laymen and, unfortunately, 
too many educators have held the opinion 
that teaching in a rural school placed one 
in the “pedagogical hell” whereas teach- 
ing in college gave one a passport into the 
“pedagogical heaven.’”’ Advancement came 
to be looked upon as something vertical; 
that is, going from classroom teaching in 
the small school to the larger, from the 
elementary school to the high school, from 
the secondary school to an administrative 
position, and from there to college teach- 
ing. To be sure, real, economic, and social 
conditions have played a part in creating 
this attitude. How much more wholesome 
the situation would be if progress could be 
viewed horizontally. That is, that advance- 
ment is taking place when one improves 
in the position one is in irrespective of 
the particular field. No doubt the fore- 
going professional moré has contributed 
to the lack of co-operation that frequently 
exists between the state university and the 
elementary and secondary schools of a 
state. This same lack of unity of purpose 
sometimes manifests itself between institu- 
tions of higher learning and state depart- 
ments of education. 


A Unified Front 


The allies in the World War made little 
progress until they united. Many crucial 
educational problems go unsolved because 
a unified educational front is lacking in 
many states. Freed from personalities and 
prejudices every area of educational activ- 
ity is interested in the same problem; that 
of the learning and teaching of American 
youth. 

What can a state university do to 
narrow the gulf between it and the 
elementary and secondary schools? 

The writer suggests several measures 
that might prove helpful. 


~~ IPresident, South 
South Dakota. 


University of Dakota, Vermillion, 


First. The university should consider 
the task of preparing teachers, school 
administrators, and supervisors for the 
elementary and secondary schools as of 
primary importance. Most of the state 
universities have departments, schools, or 
colleges of education. This area of uni- 
versity endeavor should be closely in tune 
with the needs of the public schools. 
Professors of education should know the 
problems that are being faced by the 
schools of a commonwealth. The question 
of the proper relation of theory and 
practice must be so adjusted that the men 
and women who are being trained in 
departments of education can face the 
realities that will confront them. It is easy 
for a professor of education to forget how 
the world lives outside his campus. On 
the other hand, the man in a teaching 
position in a public elementary or sec- 
ondary school may place too little value 
on the theoretical. A proper balance is 
needed. It might be well to have various 
members of a staff in a college of educa- 
tion exchange positions occasionally. with 
a city superintendent, county superin- 
tendent, high-school principal, or a teacher 
that he be brought face to face with the 
actual problems. The man in the field 
might come to have a higher regard for 
research and academic procedures if he 
were to teach on a university faculty for 
a year. 


The Research Function 


Second. Research is one of the func- 
tions of a university. To push back the 
frontiers of knowledge is one of its objec- 
tives. May it never lose sight of this as an 
obligation to society. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that many methods of teaching 
are a result of tradition. It is a known 
fact that the present educational system 
is more the outgrowth of chance than of 
conclusions based on scientific research. 
Most universities are so organized that 
they expect to carry on some research in 
the field of education. They have a staff 
who are trained to do this work. It is 
obvious that they should be in a position 
to make contributions in school admin- 


SUPPORT TEACHERS 
Supporting the satisfactory teachers is 
just as important to sincere trustees as the 
acquisition of satisfactory teachers. The trus- 
tee, or public official who would hire a 
teacher he considers unsatisfactory to teach 
his own children to teach the children of 
others is unworthy of his job. He is a traitor 

to youth.— A. E. Condon, Indiana. 
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istration, supervision, method, and cyr. 
riculum. The extent of the contributions 
will depend in a large measure on how 
well the man doing the research under. 
stands the problems which confront the 
schools. A university can and must aid jp 
the solution of educational problems 
through well-planned research. 

Third. In many states the state uni- 
versity is the accrediting agency. This task 
may be assumed in a mechanical, routine 
manner or it may be a means of really 
vitalizing the entire school system. Ac- 
crediting institutions have received a great 
deal of blame for an unwholesome cur- 
riculum condition that exists in many high 
schools. The secondary schools have tried 
to justify their offerings in accordance with 
entrance requirements. Most accrediting 
agencies are alive to this problem and are 
making rapid strides in attacking it. The 
university that has the responsibility of 
accrediting the schools of the state would 
do well to view it as a challenge to carry 
on a real program of educational states- 
manship rather than viewing it as a task 
to be performed in a more or less per- 
functory manner. It should study very 
carefully the philosophy underlying the 
recent recommendations of the North 
Central Association. 


Wholesome Leadership 


Fourth. A state university worthy of 
the name is in a position to exercise 
wholesome leadership in education in a 
state. A commonwealth expects this of its 
university. The organization of a univer- 
sity, the preparation of members of the 
staff, and the tenure of the professors all 
make it logical for the institution to exer- 
cise an aggressive and intelligent leader- 
ship to the schools of the state. A univer- 
sity faculty that is aware of the problems 
and is genuinely interested in all of the 
schools, and view education as a whole 
cannot help but contribute some leader- 
ship. 

Education will see its problems being 
solved when the state university unites 
with other agencies of the state in attack- 
ing the problems common to all. This can 
be accomplished by preparing teachers 
and administrators who are qualified for 
their respective tasks, by using the power 
of accrediting wisely, by conducting re- 
search that is needed, and by exercising 
an intelligent leadership. When the uni- 
versity recognizes this responsibility and 
when the men and women of the public 
schools awake to the need for it, a new 
day for schools will have dawned. 
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Adult Civic Education 


and the Future of Democracy 


Walter G. O’Donnell’ 


No thoughtful man can contemplate the confusion attending 
the present trend of events without a feeling of anxiety for the 
future of democratic institutions. In Spain the contending forces 
of Communism and Fascism fight for military supremacy in a 
bloody skirmish that foreshadows a death struggle between these 
two autocratic systems of social control on the continent. A spark 
from the civil war in Spain may at any moment ignite the 
explosive material of power politics in Europe and plunge the 
peace-loving peoples of the world from confusion into a chaos 
of destruction. In view of this present crisis in international 
affairs, the democratic nations, frustrated in their efforts to 
establish a durable peace through international co-operation, 
stand by, helpless in the face of the impending struggle for power. 

The outcome of such a struggle may decide the course of 
historical development for untold centuries. Both Fascism and 
Communism have their distinct philosophies and their peculiar 
systems of social control, neither of which is in harmony with 
the liberal traditions of Western civilization with its Hebraic- 
Christian religious foundation and Greco-Roman cultural back- 
ground. In the series of postwar events that led up to the present 
crisis in Europe, Democracy, the political expression of this 
liberalism, was driven back into its last strongholds in the United 
States, the British Commonwealth of Nations, France, and a few 
of the small nations of Europe and Latin America. Dictatorial 
regimes of Fascism and Communism, both pledged to the 
annihilation of Democracy and to the annihilation of one an- 
other, spread over the political map of the world. Now, 
as these two opposing systems of autocracy come to grips 
in Spain, every deceptive device of world-wide propaganda 
is being resorted to in an effort to involve the peoples of 
the democratic nations in the conflagration prepared by 
the militant policies of Facism and Communism. While the 
Fascists pose as the defenders of Christianity, the Communists 
take on the symbols of Democracy, both showing equal facility 
in the art of disguise. Fascism is not Christian; neither is Com- 
munism democratic. This apparent alignment of “Christian” 
Fascism vs. ‘Democratic’? Communism is a false issue designed 
in propaganda foreign to our American system of government 
for the purpose of enlisting our sympathy, and ultimately our 
financial and military support, for one side or the other. Already 
many of our American people are beginning to “take sides” in 
the present conilict. This is the first stage in the development of 
war spirit which would make all our efforts to maintain neu- 
trality a gesture of futility. Democracy has no genuine interest 
in the outcome of any struggle between Fascism and Com- 
munism. Both are antidemocratic. 


The Real Issue 

The real issue then, is the preservation of Democracy and 
freedom of religion against both Fascism and Communism. We 
have learned that war does not make the world safe for Democ- 
racy. Dictatorship and revolutions flourish in the stress and 
misery that attends and follows international strife. The nations 
in which democratic institutions survive hold the balance of power 
in world politics today. They can retain this advantage and pre- 
serve their free institutions only by remaining aloof from any 
Fascist-Communist brawl that threatens the peace of the world. 
By maintaining a policy of strict neutrality and adherence to 
effective embargoes, they can shorten the days of suffering among 
the innocent peoples of the warring nations dominated by Fascist 


1Associate professor of economics and political science, John Carroll University, 


Cleveland. 


and Communist dictatorships. No extensive war can be conducted 
for long upon a modern scale without our financial aid. If we 
have enough sense to insist upon adequate neutrality legislation 
designed to keep our money, our ships, and our people at home 
in the event of war, and refuse to entertain the appealing 
propaganda concocted to enlist our sympathy and support for 
one side or the other, this stronghold of Democracy will not 
be jeopardized by the impending conflict between Fascism and 
Communism in Europe. At this critical juncture of affairs, our 
safest recourse is to renew our allegiance to Democracy, Chris- 
tianity, and Peace. 

But while we may succeed in resisting the contagion of Fascism 
and Communism, and retain the blessings of peace through an 
adequate quarantine of neutrality, other dangers confront 
Democracy at home. Before listening to a clever appeal to come 
to the aid of an illusory Spanish “Democracy” we might well 
devote our attention to the more immediate problem of strengthen- 
ing the institutions of American Democracy. 

Modern Democracy, born in the soil of the American Republic, 
faces its greatest crisis. Our system of government, under able 
leadership, has met the emergencies of national economic depres- 
sion with rational measures of social control founded upon a firm 
basis of popular consent embodied in constitutional processes. 
But many crucial problems remain to be solved before any 
reasonable person can find cause for an optimistic view of the 
future of free government. It is well and good to look to our 
defenses and make a serious effort to reinforce the foundations 
of our Democracy to withstand the pressure of outside forces 
that endanger these free institutions. But we need not search 
abroad for some of the worst enemies of American Democracy. 
They are close to home. A careful study of our social, economic, 
and political structure will reveal many weaknesses and defects 
that need correction. We have in our system all those malignant 
forms of social bacteria whose toxins can destroy Democracy 
unless the body politic is kept in a healthy condition. We have 
no grounds for claiming immunity from the maladies that are 
now sweeping across Europe. We are more fortunate in the 
accidents of environment, and we have the advantage of a 
democratic tradition of long standing, but social psychology 
knows no national boundaries. We have elements of that same 
indifference, apathy, and political pessimism that paralyzed 
popular government in other countries and made easy the rise 
of dictators. We have our “royalists” of plutocracy and privilege 
who place their predatory industrial policies above the public 
interest in social justice and economic security. We have our 
self-styled intelligentsia with their skeptical, antidemocratic 
preachments, steeped in that grossly materialistic pragmatism 
which broke down resistance to Bolshevism and Fascism in some 
sections of Europe. We have fanatical organizations breathing 
the air of bigotry. We have our share of mob hysteria, political 
fanaticism, and intolerance. But transcending all these specific 
problems of Democracy is the general problem of democratic 
political adjustment in a dynamic economic society. This prob- 
lem, involving educational policies of the greatest significance, 
deserves the serious attention of the members of our American 
school boards who are sincerely dedicating their efforts to the 
reinforcement and preservation of democratic institutions. 


The Educational Implications 
One of the principal causes of the decline of Democracy in the 
modern world is the failure of constitutional government to 
provide proper social readjustment to rapid economic changes 
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in society. With the mental reservation that the alternatives of 
Democracy offer no assurance of superior capacity for this task 
of social readjustment, let us glance at this problem, with partic- 
ular reference to its educational implications. The complicated 
machinery of technological development, bringing in the train 
of material progress a series of rapid changes, requires skillful 
political leadership and sound measures of social control based 
on the consent of an intelligent public opinion. Change always 
gives rise to maladjustments, and it devolves upon the state to 
meet the problems of progress with appropriate remedies. When 
social readjustments lag behind the rapid tempo of technical 
invention and industrial development, these problems pile up, 
unsolved, like a heavy log jam, blocking the smooth flow of 
the products of industry, interrupting the useful distribution of 
these products, and causing a kind of social tension that some- 
times seems to call for the use of dynamite. It appears that social 
advance has not kept pace with technical advance. The social 
sciences have fallen behind the physical sciences. Men have not 
yet caught up with their own machines. 

In a Democracy, the accumulation of these problems of change 
constitutes a challenge to democratic institutions. Government 
is judged by the pragmatic test of results, and when a substantial 
number of people become convinced that there is no hope for 
social betterment under a democratic regime, they easily succumb 
to the proposals of the advocates of authoritarian systems of 
government that pretend to give security in exchange for liberty. 
This failure to provide rational solutions for the crucial problems 
that confront a democratic society leads people to question the 
possibilities of self-government and distrust the efficacy of consti- 
tutional government. They lose faith in the capability of the 
common man to participate in the formation of public policy. 
It is but a short step from this attitude of skepticism to an 
open acceptance of the impositions of dictatorship. 

Since popular government implies the intelligent participation 
of the people in government, its failure casts the reflection of 
responsibility upon education. The objectives of the American 
educational system, both public and parochial, are drawn from 
the social pattern of the ideal of democracy. This ideal, of course, 
is subject to various interpretations, but there is a democratic 
consensus of opinion which gives us a basic social cohesion in 
our political system and a common foundation for our educa- 
tional objectives. To avoid a long exposition of this subject, a 
quotation from Professor Merriam will serve: 

American Democracy is based upon a fundamental distrust of any irre- 
sponsible elite . . . is dedicated to the principle of mass control in the last 
analysis . . . is committed to the principle that the gains of civilization are 
essentially mass gains and should be distributed throughout the community 
without too great delay . . . committed to the principle that human happi- 
ness may best be promoted by advancing the common man to continually 
higher levels of life. 

Add to this fundamental analysis, our common agreement on 
such rights as freedom of religion, of speech, and of press, 
equality of opportunity, and participation of qualified citizens 
in choosing the elective personnel and directing the general 
policies of government, and you will recall the current conception 
of a democratic government by discussion and consent of the 
governed. 


Civic Intelligence Necessary 


Mass control of government by discussion and consent requires 
a high average of intelligence among a people. The opponents 
of the democratic theory claim that this prerequisite intelligence 
is nonexistent or unattainable. Space does not permit a treat- 
ment of this basic issue. Assuming, however, that the masses of 
American people are attached to the democratic system of social 
control, it is obvious that we must set our own house in order 
by the intelligent solution of our challenging array of social prob- 
lems if we are to avert the discrediting of our form of Democracy 
and avoid those serious maladjustments that drive people to 
desperation — and dictatorship. But the effective operation of 
democratic government requires not only eternal vigilance but 
civic interest and intelligence generously diffused among a people 
fully aware of the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. The 
development of these social attitudes is the task of education. 
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It is very doubtful whether our present scheme of institutional 
life is adequate to provide for the training of a citizenry capable 
of meeting the requirements of real democratic social control jp 
a dynamic economic society. Our general capacity for social 
adaptation must be raised considerably by increased educational 
activity if progress is to continue under democratic institutions. 

Recall the. long list of critical problems that confront the 
American people today. Has Democracy, through its public, 
private, and parochial educational systems, established the neces- 
sary educational institutions to assist adults in finding and 
applying rational solutions to these baffling problems? Education 
is no longer regarded merely as a matter of training for youth, 
Education is a life process. Yet, the tradition of a past age, 
obscures the responsibility of educational authorities to look 
beyond graduation to the continued civic training of adults, 
Democracy is now in jeopardy because our educational systems 
have not met the crying need for a new citizenship prepared 
to cope with the critical problems of modern democracy. If our 
democratic institutions are to endure under a progressive regime 
of ready social adaptation, new instrumentalities and facilities 
—new educational institutions—-must be provided for the 
development of a higher type of citizenship. This means a vast 
extension of facilities for adult education by established educa- 
tional authorities. 

That it is high time for those charged with the responsibility 
of educational administration and policy in every community to 
take bold initiative in this direction, is further indicated by the 
following excerpt from the report of President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends (1933): 


The alternative to constructive social initiative may conceivably be a 
prolongation of a policy of drift and some readjustment as time goes on. 
More definite alternatives, however, are urged by dictatorial systems in 
which the factors of force and violence loom large. In such cases the basic 
decisions of public policy are frankly imposed by power groups and violence 
may subordinate technical intelligence and social guidance. 


The choice is before us: We may reconstruct the institutional 
structure of democracy along the line of modernized civic educa- 
tion for adults, or drift into the alternative course that leads 
to the breakdown of popular government and the imposition of 
an authoritarian governmental system maintained by force and 
fear instead of by the consent of the governed. The report 
continues: 


Unless there can be a more impressive integration of social skills and 
fusing of social purposes than is revealed by recent trends, there can be no 
assurance that these alternatives of Fascism and Communism with their 
accompaniments of violent revolution, dark periods of serious repression 
of libertarian and democratic forms, and the proscription and loss of many 
valuable elements in the present productive system, can be averted. 


These are not the words of an alarmist demagog, but the 
reasoned findings of a body of eminent scientific experts. Will 
the American school boards take heed in this critical situation? 
The survival of Democracy depends upon increased adult civic 
education. And adult education depends upon the vision and 
constructive educational leadership of our school boards. 


(To be concluded) 


WHAT SCHOOL PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


“When I was elected a member of the school board a year ago, I 
was told that it didn’t matter whether you were a Republican or a 
Democrat; that politics were forgotten at the meetings of this com- 
mittee. I am glad to say that I found this to be so. Not once has 
partisan politics been mentioned at a meeting during the past year. — 
John D. Washburn, member of school board, North Adams, Mass. 

The most successful budget depends upon co-operation. This con- 
sists of supplying necessary and accurate information at the time the 
tentative or preliminary budget is prepared. This must be followed by 
watching the progress of events during the budget period and in con- 
stantly striving to bring about results planned for the budget. A well- 
prepared budget, well operated should go far toward insuring a suc- 
cessful financial year.—Jra G. Flocken, Chief Accountant for the 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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An Experiment in Parents’ Council 


Conning the problems of a school system 
and knowing that he must emerge from 
thought with answers to them, the super- 
intendent of schools finds himself con- 
stantly wishing for an advisory group upon 
whom he may try his ideas. Of course, 
even when he is alone, one self will bring 
up objections to a given idea which another 
self will refute in favor of something else, 
thus leading him full circle to view from all 
sides. Yet to have actual words spoken, 
back and forth — the desire persists. 

Members of the board of education 
furnish some such outlet; frequently, how- 
ever, conferences with them are wedged 
in between appointments and business and 
professional problems. The board, when in 
session, is there for business. All plans 
must be presented with a minimum of dis- 
cussion and consideration. It is assumed 
by most board members that the school ex- 
ecutive has thought the problem through 
as a whole and that now is the time to 
summarize the arguments and make spe- 
cific recommendations. There are usually 
agenda which at best will take several 
hours, more often than not involving con 
sideration of expenditure of tax monies. 
“Will our budget permit the introduction 
of a complete testing program? Have we 
money so that regular teachers may have 
visiting days in other school systems? Can 
we afford to install and maintain good li- 
braries in the several buildings other than 
the high school?” Because school funds 
seem always somehow to be closely cir- 
cumscribed, such questions take preced- 
ence over others which the superintendent 
of schools might prefer to hear discussed. 

And so the problem rears itself: How 
can a superintendent obtain a free con- 
sideration and discussion of his proposed 
plans and policies, and by whom? Ob- 
viously parents should be the most inter- 
ested group. There is the further advantage 
that, while they may be treated as con- 
fidants, they yet lack the official capacity 
actually to limit or control administrative 
policies. A superintendent of schools micht 
thus, while retaining his own right of final 
judgment, greatly benefit by parent ideas 
and advice. Upon such assumptions I 
began two years ago to evolve a plan 
which appears to have taken care of this 
problem, at least so far as the local school 
system is concerned. 


The Plan 
The first important difficulty was to find 
interested parents who would accept ap- 
pointment to what must seem to some an 
aimless sort of council, since it was div- 
ested of authority to put into force the 
conclusions growing out of its own delibera- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Boulder, Colo 


V. M. Rogers’ 





The Parents’ Advisory Council, Boulder, Colorado, in Session 


tions. The majority of people fail to see 
the good that can come out of mental 
meanderings and prefer to sit on commit- 
tees which draw up “resolutions.” The sec- 
ond problem was to find parents who had 
the vision and judgment to appreciate what 
we were attempting to do, and to remain 
interested enough to attend the confer- 
ences. 

After careful study had been made of 
the type of parent consistently elected to 
head the city parent-teacher associations, 
it was decided that the presidents of PTA 
groups be invited to membership in a 
Parents’ Council. There were to be no offi- 
cial relationships with the school adminis- 
tration and no connections with the parent- 
teacher associations. The presidents were 
invited to monthly meetings of the council 
at the school administration building. The 
stated purpose of the conferences was “To 
consider school problems, and to counsel 
and advise in an unofficial and informal 
way with the school administration.” 

No officers are elected; no minutes are 
to be read; no points of parliameutary rule 
to be argued; no dues to be collected. The 
superintendent of schools acts as chairman 
of the meetings, agenda for which have 
previously been mailed to council mem- 
bers. The conferences usually last about 
one and a half hours, though some sessions 
have proved so stimulating that even after 
adjournment was announced, councilors 
lingered thirty minutes or more to clear 
up points or to make further suggestions. 
No restrictions are placed upon expressions 
of opinion. 
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A typical meeting proceeds somewhat as 
follows: brief discussion of the main prob- 
lems suggested in the agenda, led by the 
superintendent; questions from other mem- 
bers of the council on points not made 
clear; expression of opinion pro and con 
by all members who desire to express 
themselves; final action, if the problem 
calls for a vote, to determine the prevailing 
sentiment of the group. 

Items Considered by the Council 

Some items which have received con- 
sideration by the Parents’ Council during 
the past two years are: 

1. Library needs, including shortage of 
supplementary reading material, reference 
books, etc. 

2. The problem of a system of teacher 
retirement and method of pensioning. 

3. The question of home study and ways 
to reduce or eliminate it. 

4. The system of grading and the evils 
of using a percentage plan. 

5. The problem of improving the meet- 
ings of the PTA with a view to making 
them representative of the interests and 
needs of the patrons. 

6. Study of atypical or problem children 
in the schools and the need for an un- 
graded room or rooms. 

7. An explanation of the testing pro- 
gram and the need for giving tests of 
mental ability. 

8. Analysis of school-building needs and 
general reorganization of the school sys- 
tem. 

9. Discussion of the desirability of re- 
storation of salary cuts. 
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10. Need for a new high-school build- 
ing. 

11. Community-wide recreation. 

12. School budget. 

Many of the additions and improve- 
ments suggested by this list have been ap- 
proved by the board of education and are 
now in force in the Boulder city schools 

Before the Parents’ Council was estab- 
lished, the board of education found it not 
uncommon to be presented with petitions 
from different groups of parents or schools. 
Requests have ceased to be made in this 
crude way. With the Parents’ Council 
functioning, all school issues arising from 
whatever source are presented to the coun- 
cil and the facts explained to the groups 
concerned, who thus have the oeportunity 
of seeing their issues in relation to the 
whole system. 

A bond issue for the building of a new 
high school was presented to the taxpaying 
voters of the district a few months prior 
to the organization of the Parents’ Coun- 
cil. The issue was decisively defeated. Re- 
cently the issue was resubmitted for a 
vote. The Parents’ Council had become 
fully aware of the need for a new high- 
school building. They took the message to 
the people through their PTA groups and 
through a well-organized campaign which 
they themselves developed and conducted. 
The $300,000 bond issue carried by a vote 
of 1% for, to 1 against. Evidence of the 


When is 


The primary task confronting the major- 
ity of school-business officials is to bring 
to the realization of educators the fact 
that there is a body of law surrounding 
them, which must be followed and obeyed. 
It is not difficult to understand that men 
and women wrapped up in their desire to 
furnish the finest educational advantages 
to the community may often become irri- 
tated by some of the restrictions of the 
law and may decide to abandon as use- 
less red tape, most of these restrictions. 

With the claim that the law often pre- 
sents technical and sometimes useless re- 
strictions, I cannot agree, but what must 
be remembered at all times is that, with- 
out the presence of such a body of law 
regulating the formation and support of 
the public-school system, we could have 
no such system. Whenever people con- 
tribute financial means to a project to be 
expended according to its purposes, rules 
and regulations must be formulated and 
obeyed, if there is to be order and not 
chaos. 

The next step after recognizing the need 


1Legal adviser, board of education, San Francisco, Calif 
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influence of the Parents’ Council has been 
equally pronounced in other school matters. 


Appraisal of Parents’ Council 


Some of the comments of members of 
the council after their year’s invaluable 
service to the superintendent attest the 
value of this sort of organization. 


The fact that this body was unofficial made 
me like it all the more, as the members were 
not criticized in any way. The whole set-up 
pleased me very much. It is a new departure, 
or New Deal, so far as having at heart the 
best interests of the board, teachers, and par- 
ents are concerned. 


Another parent-councilor passes a more 
detailed judgment: 


The big advantage of it lies in the oppor- 
tunity afforded the parent members for an 
understanding of an insight into the vision of 
the school superintendent; there is nothing 
that quickens a group of citizens more than 
leadership concretely expressed in such an 
individual. ; 

In Germany, after the Revolution in March, 
1933, the school children in (literally) less 
than a week were forced to be active exponents 
of the new regime by marching, singing and 
“heiling’—this in spite of the grief and 
agony felt by parents so we are told. My 
belief is that this was possible largely because 
of the remote connection of the parents with 
the school. No parent is allowed to visit a 
school there. Even an office call on the school 
executive is a most formidable undertaking. 
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Therefore any kind of co-operation between 
the schools and parents seems highly desirable 
even if it results in a personal acquaintance 
and nothing more. 

There are two important points in connec 


. tion with the local parents’ council group that 


are of prime importance in my opinion: (1) 
The membership is largely chosen by the 
separate PTA’s and therefore a democratic 
choice is guaranteed; (2) the personnel 
changes each year. This results in an ever. 
increasing number of citizens who can work 
sympathetically with the superintendent, 


Conclusions 

It may therefore be concluded that the 
Parents’ Council has been of distinct im. 
portance to the children of the Boulder 
schools in these ways: 

1. Interest in public education has been 
stimulated. 

2. Parents feel that the schools desire 
their sympathetic criticism and interest in 
the program of education. The school 
office is no longer a place merely to air 
complaints. 

3. The isolation of the classroom from 


the home becomes incongruous’ when 
school administration gets close to the 
family. 


4. Criticisms, antagonisms, and misun 
derstandings are reduced to a minimum. 

5. More than one school problem has 
been actually solved through the Parents 
Council. 


a School District Liable? 


Irving G. Breyer’ 


and the value of having a body of school 
law, is to learn what it is, and how it is 
to be followed. Inasmuch as supreme court 
jurists often differ as to whether a certain 
law has been followed, it certainly would 
be expecting a great deal for laymen to 
always know. However, I do believe that 
a layman can be trained to recognize 
whether under a certain set of facts a legal 
problem exists, which requires further con- 
sideration and interpretation from a legal 
adviser. The great difficulty is the fact that 
often no one directly connected with the 
administration of a school department is 
in position to discover whether there is a 
legal problem. 


Three Legal Relationships 


What is the law which must be turned 
to governing the administration of our 
schools? Although the school code is suffi- 
ciently difficult, it would be comparatively 
easy if that were all. An addition to the 
school code, which is a gathering together 
—a codification — of all of the legislative 
acts relating to school matters, there is the 
constitution of the state, the charter of 


the city and, most important, the decisions 
of the courts. Each one of these divisions 
has a function, and often a correct conclu 
sion cannot be arrived at without consulta- 
tion of two or three of them. 

Oftentimes questions arise which have 
never been interpreted by the state courts; 
then it is necessary to look for light im 
the cases of sister states with similar 
statutes. Although all of this process may 
appear tedious, it is very worth while, 
if only occasionally it means the avoid- 
ance of litigation. 

There are three chief relationships of 4 
school district with the public which have 
legal significance: (a) the district and its 
employees; (b) the district and its pupils; 
(c) the district and third persons. 

Inasmuch as each of these relationships 
would furnish material for a lengthy dis 
course, I shall limit this discussion by 
illustrating two recent trials in which the 
San Francisco board of education wa 


the defendant. From those illustrations you 
can make your own deductions as to the 
serious attitude which must be taken by 
school districts toward legal problems. 
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Who Is to Blame? Who Is 
Responsible P 


Let us briefly discuss the legal responsi- 
bility of a school district for personal 
injuries. In California, there are two 
separate and distinct laws, under which a 
school district incurs liability for injuries 
to persons and property. In 1923, the legis- 
lature passed a statute providing that 
“school districts shall be liable for injuries 
to persons and property resulting from the 
dangerous or defective condition of public 
streets, highways, buildings, grounds, 
works, and property. Liability is incurred 
in all cases where the school district, or 
the person having authority, has had 
notice of the same, and after a reasonable 
period of time failed to do so.” The courts 
have held that if a dangerous condition 
exists for a long period of time, knowledge 
will be imputed, and liability imposed. 

A second provision under which liability 
occurs is found in Sec. 2.801, of the Cali- 
fornia school code, which makes school 
districts liable on account of injury to per- 
sons or property because of the negligence 
of the district, its officers, or employees. 
Under this provision, the school district is 
liable if a teacher does something which 
should not be done, or fails to do some- 
thing which should have been done. In 
such situations, the teacher is also held 
liable. Inasmuch as the plaintiff can look 
to the defendant for full payment, and be- 
cause it is far easier to collect from a 
school district than from the individual, it 
is often the district which must foot the 
bill. Some districts are covered by insur- 
ance, but nevertheless, it is still their prob- 
lem, since premium costs are determined 
by the amount of the judgment. 

At the present time we are appealing 
an interesting personal injury case, pre- 
senting a vital legal principle. The facts 
are briefly as follows: 

The plaintiff, a girl of seventeen, was 
enrolled in the high sophomore class of the 
Polytechnic High School, in the city and 
county of San Francisco, for the spring 
term of 1934. At the beginning of the term 
in January, 1934, she enrolled in a class 
designated as the “beginners’ tumbling 
class,” a course offered under the physical- 
education department. The curriculum for 
this class consisted of eighteen stunts, be- 
ginning with the most elementary such as 
the “forward and backward roll,” and grad- 
ually developing to more difficult ones. It 
was necessary to successfully pass ten of 
the eighteen stunts in order to obtain a 
Passing grade. The more stunts success- 
lully completed by the pupil the higher the 
grade obtained. 

The plaintiff participated in the class 
activities up to the date of the accident 
on May 3, 1934. During this period, she 
successfully completed a number of stunts, 
and was so checked off in the teacher’s 
Class record book, including a stunt desig- 
hated as the “roll over two.” In this stunt, 
two girls were placed alongside of each 
other on their hands and knees. The 
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MR. JOHN S. FINDLAN 


Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


A vital interest in youth— its ambitions 
and its welfare — was brought to the St. Paul 
public schools when John S. Findlan was 
elected to the city council and assigned to 
the department of education on June 2, 1936. 
Under the commission form of government 
in St. Paul, the commissioner of education is 
responsible for the administration of the city’s 
78 schools with an enrollment of 41,780 pu- 
pils, the municipal auditorium, and the library. 

One of the outstanding appointments made 
by Commissioner Findlan was his selection 
of Paul S. Amidon, former deputy commis- 





Mr. John S. Findlan 


sioner of the Minnesota state department of 
education, as superintendent of St. Paul 
schools. The appointment of this well-qualified 
executive with a brilliant career as an educa- 
tor to head the city school system was one 
of the first steps indicative of Mr. Findlan’s 
progressive ideas 

Mr. Findlan is extremely interested in the 
youth movement and is working hard to pro- 
mote and encourage it in St. Paul. “Youth,” 
he states, “must have its chance. Its rightful 
heritage is an opportunity to enter gainful 
employment, so that it may exercise the talent 
God gave it, to achieve and to attain.” 

Mr. Findlan was born in St. Paul and was 
educated in schools of the city. His career 
began in 1908 when, following closely in his 
father’s footsteps, he entered the employ of 
the Great Northern Railway, where he re- 
mained until his election to the Council. 





performing student would take a short run, 
leap with both feet just before reaching 
the bodies, dive with arms outstretched, 
and then alight on extended arms with the 
head curved under, completing a forward 
roll, coming up to a standing position. 
The evidence showed that the plaintiff, 
while in the act of performing this stunt, 
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landed on her head instead of on her hands 
after diving over the bodies, and received 
a head injury. The plaintiff contended 
that the school was negligent in giving the 
stunt known as the “roll over two” for 
high-school girls of her age, physical make- 
up, and experience. It was the school dis- 
trict’s contention that no negligence was 
shown as a matter of law, inasmuch as the 
school code of the State of California 
specifically set forth the aim of physical 
education and that the stunt in question 
came under one or more of the aims. 


Liability Because of Negligence 


Sec. 2.801 of the California school code 
places liability for any judgment against 
the district on account of injury to person 
or property resulting from the negligence 
of the district, its officers, or employees. 
A school district, under the section of the 
code referred to, is not an insurer of the 
safety of the pupils while in attendance at 
school, unless negligence is proved by a 
preponderance of the evidence which 
proximately contributed to the injuries 
suffered. Unless such negligence is proved, 
no recovery against the school district is 
possible. 

In the case of Goodman vs. Pasadena 
City High School District (Calif.), 40 Pac. 
(2nd) 654, where a decision was rendered 
by the district court of appeals of the 
second district, and a hearing denied by 
the supreme court, a verdict against the 
Pasadena city high-school district, based 
upon Sec. 2.801 of the school code, was 
reversed. In doing so, the court said: 

“<The law does not make school dis- 
tricts insurers of the safety of the pupils 
at play or elsewhere, and no liability is 
imposed upon a district under the section, 
in the absence of negligence on the part 
of the district, its officers, or employees. 
Underhill vs. Alameda Elementary School 
District, 133 Calif. App. 733, 24 Pac. 
(2nd) 849; Ellis vs. Burns Valley School 
District, 128 Calif. App. 550, 18 Pac. 
(2nd) 79.’ The fact that the students were 
attempting to carry out certain requests 
made by their instructor does not change 
the rule. In conducting classwork a teacher 
must frequently give directions. While 
carrying out such directions, the students 
may in many ways act without due care. 
But for their negligence in such matters 
the statutes have not gone to the extent of 
imposing a liability on the school district.” 

The evidence disclosed that complete 
instructions as to the performance of the 
“roll over two” was furnished to the plain- 
tiff. The transcript disclosed without con- 
tradiction that oral instructions were fur- 
nished by the physical-education teacher 
in charge of the class, preliminary to the 
performance of each new stunt. She even 
went farther in that direction by having a 
practical demonstration put on by other 
students proficient in doing the particular 
stunt under class study. This was testi- 
fied to by each student witness on behalf 
of the school district, and the same was 
testified to and corroborated by the wit- 
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nesses produced on behalf of the plaintiff, 
as well as by the testimony of the plaintiff 
herself. 

Let us examine some of the leading cases 
in California dealing with the liability of a 
school district for injuries received in 
physical education. 


Interesting Personal Injury Cases 


In the case of Ellis vs. Burns Valley 
School District, 128 Calif. App. 550, the 
court held that no recovery could be had 
where a pupil was injured while playing 
a game in the physical-education class as 
part of the regular schoolwork, under the 
supervision of the teacher in charge. 

The facts show that the plaintiff, a boy 
thirteen years of age, and a student in the 
grammar school, while playing a game 
similar to “tag,” collided with another 
pupil resulting in injuries. The court 
pointed out that the school code prescribed 
a course of physical education for all 
pupils enrolled in the day elementary 
schools, which is likewise true in the case 
of high schools (see Sec. 3.745 of the 
school code). In order for the student to 
maintain his action against the district he 
must bring himself within the provisions 
of Sec. 2.801 of the school code, which 
limits the liability of the districts to 
injuries on account of its negligence. 

It was the contention of the appellant 
that the negligence of the district was 
predicated on the fact that he was com- 
pelled to join in a running game with a 
group in which one member was two years 
older and weighed approximately two 
hundred pounds, while the plaintiff was 
thirteen years old and weighed seventy- 
five pounds. The court held that the school 
district was performing a lawful act in 
giving a course in physical education as 
prescribed by the school code, and further 
that to hold such a game was hazardous 
would be to bar activity on the school 
grounds, a thing most impossible and un- 
desirable, and contrary to the objects 
sought by physical education. At page 533 
of the decision, the court states: 

“Among the aims and purposes of physi- 
cal education as set forth in the school 
code are among others to develop organic 
vigor, to provide neuro-muscular training, 
to promote bodily and mental poise, to 
secure the more advanced forms of co- 
ordination, strength, and endurance, and 
to promote such moral and social qualities 
as appreciation of the value of co-opera- 
tion, self-subordination, and obedience to 
authority and higher ideals, courage, and 
wholesome interest in recreational activ- 
ities. 

“Neither can we say the game was so 
conducive to harm as to be a nuisance, for 
‘nothing’ which is done or maintained 
under the express authority of a statute 
can be deemed a nuisance.” 

The court further pointed out that, even 
if the school district could be charged with 
negligence, then it must not only appear 
that the injury is the natural and probable 
consequence of a negligent or wrongful 
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act, but that it should have been foreseen 
in the light of the circumstances. The court 
held that one may not be held responsible 
for consequences following an act which 
could not have been anticipated by a 
reasonably prudent person. 


Where District Was Not Liable 


In the case of Kerby vs. Elk Grove 
Union High School District, 1 Calif. App. 
(2nd) 246, Howard Kerby, a student, 
sixteen years of age, died as a result of 
injuries sustained in the physical-educa- 
tion course. The facts show that, while 
playing basketball in a “free play” he was 
hit by the basketball on his forehead. The 
facts further disclosed that during such 
a period, the game was not conducted 
under the supervision of a referee, nor 
where the strict rules of play followed as 
in a regular game. However, the plaintiff 
had been previously instructed with regard 
to the rules, and fully understood the 
game. A verdict was returned in favor of 
the plaintiff for the sum of $14,700. On 
motion of the defendants, the court 
rendered a contrary judgment under the 
provisions of Sec. 629 of the code of civil 
procedure. From this judgment the plaintiff 
appealed. 

The contention of the appellant was that 
Howard Kerby died as a result of the 
negligence of the instructor, who failed to 
properly supervise the game by absenting 
himself, and by failing to blow a whistle 
when the ball was knocked out of bounds. 
The court pointed out that every conflict 
in the evidence must be reserved in favor 
of the plaintiff in view of the verdict of 
the jury; and that it must be determined 
whether the record on appeal contained 
substantial evidence that Howard Kerby 
died as a proximate result of a blow from 
the basketball on his forehead; and 
whether the instructor was guilty of 
negligence in supervising the game. 

The appellate court, in holding that no 
liability accrued to the school district, 
pointed out that the student had been 
instructed in the rules; therefore, the in- 
structor was not negligent in permitting 
him to participate in the game, and that 
although the instructor’s duties required 
him to superintend several similar activ- 
ities of the school at the time of the 
injury, he was present in the gymnasium 
and within sight of the students engaged 
in the basketball game. At page 253 of the 
decision the court states, “there are certain 
hazards and unavoidable accidents which 
occur in all such athletic sports, against 
which a referee may not guard by the 
greatest degree of caution.” It was further 
pointed out by the court that no evidence 
was disclosed that the instructor omitted 
to perform any duty at the time of the 
accident which became the proximate 
cause thereof, and, therefore, liability of 
the school district does not follow. 


Negligent Acts of Students 


In the case of Hack vs. Sacramento City 
Junior College District, 13 Calif. App. 444, 
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an action for personal injuries was brought 
on behalf of a seventeen-year-old girl, who 
was injured while attending a class on 
stagecraft. Under the direction of the 
teacher, two boys were sent to move some 
scenery, and while the plaintiff was pass. 
ing, the load became so heavy that it fell 
down on the plaintiff. It was found 
the court that the students handling the 
load were physically incapable of, and in- 
experienced in, the handling of the same 
and that it was not secured by ropes, or 
otherwise. The appellate court pointed out 
that there was no evidence adduced that 
the school district or its officers or em- 
ployees participated in the act complained 
of, and that the teacher was not present 
when the flats fell. In reversing the judg- 
ment, the court said: “Counsel have cited 
no authority and we know of none that 
holds that a school district may be sued 
for the negligent acts of the students.” The 
court went on further to say: “In con- 
ducting classwork, a teacher must fre- 
quently give directions. While carrying out 
such directions the students may, in many 
ways, act without due care. But for their 
negligence in such matters the statutes 
have not gone to the extent of imposing a 
liability on the school district.” 

In the case of Underhill vs. Alameda 
Elementary School District, 133 Calif. 
App. 733, the appellate court upheld the 
lower court’s sustaining of the school dis- 
trict’s demurrer to the complaint without 
leave to amend. This was an action brought 
by a plaintiff, injured in playing a ball 
game in a physical-education class by the 
swinging of a bat by one of his fellow 
pupils. The court pointed out that the 
importance of physical exercise is stressed 
in the school code, which expressly re- 
quires that “attention must be given to 
such physical exercise for the pupils as 
may be conducive to health and vigor of 
body.” The court pointed out that it is 
a matter of common knowledge that chil- 
dren participating in such games may 
injure themselves and each other, and that 
no amount of precaution or supervision 
on the part of parents or others will avoid 
such injuries, and that when such injuries 
do occur, it is usually without fault on 
the part of anyone. In such cases there 3s 
no liability, even though the particular 
injury may prove to be of a more serious 
nature. A petition for a hearing by the 
supreme court was denied. 

The reason for the vast importance and 
significance of this case lies in the fact that 
there was no claim of negligence or laxity 
on the part of the teacher, nor was there 
any dangerous or defective property. The 
verdict was based on the theory that the 
mere giving of such a course in physical 
education was negligence in itself. Let us 
see what the effect of such a decision would 
be if upheld by the appellate courts. 

The school district requested the court 
to give the jury the following instructions: 

“You are instructed that you are not to 
substitute your judgment with regard to 

(Concluded on page 98) 
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Problems of Business 
Management of the Schools 


C. P. Slater’ 


We are all probably in agreement with 
the truism that the future of our nation 
depends upon what is done with our young 
people. Paradoxically we are often told 
not to take ourselves too seriously, and 
while such advice may or may not be a 
good recommendation for the individual, 
the school board should at all times take 
its deliberations and actions most seriously. 
Its actions may be highly motivating or 
they may be a definite deterring factor in 
the level of the educational opportunity a 
community provides for its boys and girls. 
We cannot predict the stimulating effect an 
aggressive, competent, and honest admin- 
istration of our schools may have on the 
level of educative accomplishment of the 
community. 

The members of a school board occupy 
a dual position; it is one of custodianship 
and of guardianship —custodianship of 
school property and guardianship of the 
public-school interests. They are the 
people’s delegates conducting this great 
enterprise in behalf of all the community. 
The public schools are at all times on 
trial before the court of public opinion. 
The public is constantly (and rightly so) 
taking cognizance of the evidence which 
is being given and by the testimony be it 
good or bad, honest or dishonest, worthy 
or unworthy, every item of evidence will 
be brought to light in the course of time. 
In other words no board or superintendent 
should accept the system as it is but 
should try to improve it. The members 
should take a fresh view each year; they 
should neither mark time nor stand still, 
for if the schools are not moving forward 
they are slipping behind. It is the schools’ 
job to be constantly at work in behalf of 
human progress. A spirit of progress (not 
necessarily expansion) should actuate their 
efforts at all times. 

The number and complexity of the 
problems of our schools do not come about 
as a result of an equal and steady flow 
of difficult situations which challenge us, 
but rather they are more frequently an 
accumulation of a number of complex 
developments which seem to come along 
in waves of varying magnitude at un- 
equal times and at times which are the 
least convenient to have them dumped 
into our lap. There seems to be a general 
conception that in matters dealing with 
purely educational labors of the schools 
it is necessary to have a professionally 
trained man responsible for the well-being 
of the schools. That is, we lay members 


TAssistant Purchasing Agent, University of Illinois, 
Urbana Ill. Prepared for the Illinois School Board Asso- 
Clation, November 20, 1936 


would no more think of being able to 
diagnose and prescribe for the educational 
health of a group than we would think of 
prescribing for the physical health of the 
community or for the solution of a legal 
question. We just naturally call the doctor 
or go to our lawyer, perhaps somewhat 
prayerfully. In the social and economic 
pattern of our schools the difficulties have 
become so complex that more is required 
than the leisure time which the lay mem- 
ber can give. He may be capable, honest, 
and generous. We are sometimes prone to 
think of some of the educational offerings 
as being frills. 


The Broader Job of the Schools 


The answer is, our schools need to do 
more than teach the three R’s. They have 
little choice in the matter. The whirl of 
change and progress modifies the educa- 
tional program. Providing facilities for the 
three R’s is not sufficient. We have the 
preschool child and the need of increased 
general knowledge brought about by our 
inventive and mechanical enrichment, 
such as the automobile, traffic, radio, etc. 
We have the problem of taking care of 
the graduate who cannot secure a job, and 
for the increased leisure time of the 
parent, by means of discussion groups. 
We do not think of these adjuncts as being 
a part and parcel of our schools. However 
time and practice frequently bring these 
auxiliary endeavors into the educational 
organization as one of the related parts 
of the whole. 

In all likelihood our forefathers had no 
conception of education becoming its 
present highly organized unit, with its 
political and business entity; rather they 
conceived it as being closely related to 
the religious facilities under the juris- 
diction of the clergy. The early high 
schools had to go through the testing 
period of discussion and debates before 
they were a definite part of our tax-sup- 
ported schools. I do not have the ability 
nor the daring to hazard a guess as to 
what changes are before us. We are fre- 
quently told that so far as inventions are 
concerned we have merely touched the sur- 
face of possibilities. I am not making an 
appeal for any specific position, or group; 
I am concerned with giving you a better 
image of the problems of our schools and 
thus obtain a serenity of purpose which 
comes from clarity of purpose and cer- 
tainty of its possible accomplishment. 

One of the most important problems is 
the selection of the executive offices. “As 
the priest, so the parish,’ is an ancient 
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Russian proverb. Because of lack of leader- 
ship nations are sometimes in despair. 
Leadership must come from some place, 
and in this instance we need professionally 
trained leadership. The first corollary of 
good administration demands that the 
administrative board appoint the chief 
executive. 


Budgetary Problems 


A second problem of the schools is the 
budgetary procedure. The budget is impor- 
tant not only for the sake of good fiscal 
management that is controlling the schools’ 
finances, but a carefully prepared budget 
represents the superintendent’s program 
for the school year, translated into terms 
of income and expenditures. He literally 
says it will cost so much, and the money 
can be raised from certain specific sources. 
Usually to the typical board member it 
probably represents an official statement 
of anticipated receipts and expenditures. 
Later the budget may well serve as a 
means by which the board of education 
can appraise the work of the superin- 
tendent. 

All too often the attention and care 
given to the preparation of the budget is 
elementary, haphazard, incorrect, and is 
not based on sufficient data and facts. To 
me the budgetary problem can be sum- 
marized by the following statements: 

1. The budget should be finally con- 
sidered and adopted by the board as a 
whole. The adoption should not be of a 
half-hearted assent with the practice of 
the board stepping in and making commit- 
ments without regard to the budget. 

2. The public should be encouraged to 
participate in planning the budget. There 
should be a publicity program to keep 
the public informed of the budget, it 
should be a constant effort and not a 
spasmodic effort. 

3. The budget should be sufficiently 
elastic so as to take care of unforeseen 
contingencies which arise, but subject to 
board control. 

4. The authority to proceed in accord- 
ance with the program of the budget 
should be delegated to the proper admin- 
istrative officers. 

5. It should be mandatory for school 
officials to administer the schools’ activ- 
ities in accordance with the budget as 
finally adopted. 

6. The board should formally adopt the 
regulation that before any commitments 
are undertaken an independent officer, 
responsible to the board, shall certify that 
funds are available to meet the proposed 
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expenditure and that the proposed expen- 
diture is in accordance with the budget. 

7. Provision should be made for review- 
ing each major expenditure as it is under- 
taken. 

8. The system should provide for record- 
ing commitments and encumbrances against 
related items of the budget. 

9. It should include an annual report 
of receipts and expenditures. 

10. The various sections of the budget 
should be based on sufficient statistical 
data pertaining to prior years and the 
growth contemplated so that they will, 
under normal conditions, closely approxi- 
mate the actual happenings. 


School Accounting 


A third problem is the matter of ac- 
counting in the schools. In the last few 
years I have not had occasion to come into 
intimate contact with the accounting prac- 
tices of a number of city school systems. 
Some eight or ten years ago, due to the 
work I was doing, I had an opportunity 
to see the actual operation of the account- 
ing systems in a number of different sized 
schools. Accounting practices were being 
followed which would not be tolerated at 
all in the business or commercial field. 
It was a chaotic condition. The situation 
was largely the result of the personal equa- 
tion. At the one extreme we had the very 
simple system brought into being because 
the superintendent frequently, at that 
time, had no training or experience in the 
technical phases of accounting. The time 
has long since passed when we can excuse 
the superintendent for a lack of knowledge 
of public finance and accounting. It is one 
of the prerequisites for the professional 
equipment of a good executive, and if he 
does not have it and is not making any 
effort to keep pace with the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions in the business and educa- 
tional field, he is simply short changing 
his community. 

The other extreme is the case where 
the accounting system was superimposed 
on the superintendent and board by some 
lay member who was called in to handle 
the accounting as a side line to his regular 
work. (Often a bank clerk or a real-estate 
clerk.) His experience and training were 
usually in the commercial field, with the 
result that he did not think in terms of 
the educational problems and outcomes. 
His conception of a system was one which 
merely recorded receipts and disburse- 
ments in such a manner as to show 
balances or deficits as the case might be. 


Six Purposes of Accounting 


There is a common agreement among 
school experts and accountants that the 
accounting system should serve at least 
six functions. 

1. To serve the traditional business pur- 
pose of financial bookkeeping, such as 
restricting expenditures to income and 
protecting the funds from carelessness. 

2. To make it easy to draw off fiscal 
information concerning any year or a series 
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THE TEACHER AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The functional separation of administra- 
tion from classroom teaching is not con- 
ducive to the best educational results. It 
tends to destroy the very essence of educa- 
tion itself because education is truly carried 
on only when its beneficiaries understand 
the reasons underlying the program and are 
participants throughout the entire course of 
education program itself.—N. L. Engel- 
hardt. 


of years for the preparation of the suc- 
ceeding budget. 

3. To show balances of expenditures 
against the budgetary appropriations at 
any time, and thus reveal unanticipated 
tendencies in costs and permit an early 
adjustment in the budget. 

4. To make it easy for school author- 
ities to present to the community explana- 
tions of their stewardship. One of the most 
valuable intangible assets for the schools 
is public confidence. 

5. To make it possible to determine 
costs by combining and accumulating ex- 
pense items in such a manner as to show 
the actual costs of definite and specific 
operations. 

6. To provide accurate and readily 
accessible data for making necessary and 
desirable reports and comparisons. 

There is one phase of accounting which 
frequently is neglected and whose neglect 
may result in large unrecognized losses to 
the schools. It is the accounting for prop- 
erty dollars. We spend considerable energy 
and money to protect the cash by the use 
of cash registers, bonds, burglary insur- 
ance, burglar alarms, audits, etc., and at 
the same time give little or no attention 
to protecting property whose value will 
exceed many times the cash. This protec- 
tion is one which does not usually seem 
to call for any quick action and is there- 
fore put off in the press of immediate 
problems, to await a more convenient 
season. The problem is one concerned with 
an accurate record of equipment. In the 
case of buildings, accurate costs for new 
buildings and a defensible appraisal for 
old buildings should be the goal. Both are 
essential for insurance purposes. Too often 
school boards enter into an insurance con- 
tract with only a perfunctory idea of the 
property dollars they are risking and make 
no attempt to keep a solid foundation of 
facts. In suggesting an accurate inventory 
record of movable equipment, one meets 
with little encouragement. It is not a 
popular idea because it is hard to show 
any immediate or tangible income produc- 
tion directly traceable to the inventory 
work. Then we do not like to admit there 
is loss of equipment. The routine necessary 
for an accurate inventory record is some- 
what annoying. A competent personnel 
with proper equipment is necessary to 
maintain an accurate inventory record. 
There have been spasmodic attempts to 
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institute inventory practices. If we can 
secure the viewpoint that good inventory 
practice serves several purposes and if 
properly administered will easily pay for 
itself, our campaign will get a hearing, 
There is the traditional deterring effect on 
pilfering and the economy of lower rates 
for insurance. There are other utilitarian 
purposes, such as securing multiplicity of 
use, prevention of storage of equipment no 
longer necessary, with the likelihood of 
forgetting it, interdepartmental transfers, 
etc. 


Purchasing Practices 

The problem of purchasing is concerned 
with securing the most usable and practical 
equipment and supplies for the money 
expended. It involves the standardization 
of quality and service. Whoever does the 
buying should be sensitive to economic 
values on the one hand and to real needs 
of the school on the other hand. His plan 
of procedure should include the following 
practices and policies: 

1. The responsibility and authority 
should be centered in one person who is 
held accountable for results. The actual 
detailed clerical work should all be handled 
in one central location. 

2. A carefully worked out program of 
procedure which will include the joint re- 
quirements of all the using departments. 
Emergency buying is expensive and tends 
to perpetuate the obsolete by making it 
necessary to select new equipment to 
match up with the old. Replacement due 
to inaccurate estimates of needs is a 
haphazard procedure. 

3. There should be definite standards 
of quality, grade, and type — in short, the 
buyer should know what to buy. 

4. The buying should be on a competi- 
tive quotation basis, as this will have a 
tendency to do away with incompetent 
vendors and to eliminate those having too 
expensive an overhead. 

5. An endeavor should be made to elim- 
inate unnecessary services. There is no 
need for sales, advertising, and collection 
effort to handle the schools’ business. 

6. Careful consideration should be given 
to the delivery schedule so as to permit 
large quantities to be delivered direct to 
the using location, rather than a series of 
deliveries on a hit-or-miss basis as needed. 
Careful planning will reduce the vendors’ 
billing, handling, and delivery expenses. 
It will also reduce the buyers’ expenses. 

7. Use of standard stock or commercial 
run of merchandise is advocated, which 
will decrease the cost as the manufactur- 
ing, processing, and handling costs are 
reduced. 

8. Organizing the accounting procedure 
so as to insure prompt payment of all in- 
voices without any collection effort on the 
part of the vendor will make the schools’ 
business highly desirable. Two-per-cent 
discount may represent a_ considerable 
amount during a year’s time. 

At all events the supplies and equipment 
must be suitable and of a quality which 
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will permit the respective tasks to be per- 
formed quickly and efficiently. 


Adequate Safeguards 

In carrying out its dual responsibility 
of guardianship and custodianship, the 
school board should provide reasonable 
safeguards for the schools. 

1. Careful consideration should be given 
to the policy pertaining to fire insurance. 
Even when insured, the protection is only 
against loss of value; loss of facilities are 
not covered or identified. Fire safety meas- 
ures should be taken. 

2. We have the problem of proper 
maintenance of an economical character. 
Plant operation constitutes an ever poten- 
tial problem. Custodians have been im- 
proved through training and _ instruction 
in service resulting in large savings and 
in some instances greatly lowering the cost 
and at the same time securing an improve- 
ment in the quality of the service. 

3. Constant study covering the use of 
supplies for the sake of standardization 
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and reasonable economy in the quantity 
used will pay significant returns in the 
savings effected. 

4. Payroll procedure and the payment 
of invoices should be handled so as to 
prevent “padding” in the former and 
duplicate payments in the latter. Both can 
happen; we should not delude ourselves 
into a sense of security by thinking that 
it cannot happen in our system. Inciden- 
tally the paid document in each instance 
should become a permanent record and 
should be safeguarded in fire- and theft- 
proof storage depositories. Likewise the 
scholastic records of the students should 
receive similar protection. 

5. The matter of fiscal support offers 
an opportunity for real managerial ability. 
True in some instances we may just as well 
admit that the situation is bad. We should 
put forth a determined effort to work out 
a program which will remedy the situation 
and place the school on a respectable fiscal 
basis. 

6. I have not touched on the problem 
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of debt service. It is a field which offers 
a challenge in business management. It 
cannot be solved by a superficial study. 
We must not hope for too much in the 
way of subsidies, but we need to make 
common sense our procedure. 

I have enumerated only a portion of the 
major problems, the list is formidable. 
The solution depends upon two factors. 
First, the selection of an executive officer 
who is competent, willing to spend real 
energy on thinking and planning, and who, 
as the need arises, will secure added help 
from specialties in the fields of education, 
finance, business management, and en- 
gineering. He must be willing to keep 
apace with the times by wide reading and 
continuous study. The second and equally 
important factor in the solution depends 
on having a board or group to pass judg- 
ment on the policies proposed, to appraise 
the work of the school, and to stimulate 
progress and excellency. The solution calls 
for a group with the ability to think in- 
dividually and to act collectively. 


As Others See Us— 


A Schoolman’s Experience as a Layman and School-Board Member 


I 
I BECOME A BOARD MEMBER 


“Well, my boy, when you’ve been on a school board forty 
years, the way I have, you'll know something about schools!”’ 

Such was my frank greeting from Mr. Wooding, veteran 
member from Howesville, as we assembled to re-elect the super- 
intendent and to transact such other business as could properly 
come before the annual meeting of School Union No. 2. I was 
the newly elected member from Templeford and this was my 
first appearance at a joint meeting. 

At the close of the World War business had tempted me from 
teaching and I had thus become a layman in respect to school 
matters, yet somehow I had been led to feel that my educational 
qualifications had had something to do with my selection as 
a board member. I had spent the better part of seventeen years 
in academic halls, had picked up two degrees and had been 
a teacher for several years — part of the time teaching prospec- 
tive young teachers, telling them all about schools and just how 
to run them. But all this meant nothing to the veteran, Mr. 
Wooding. With him, when it came to school-board matters, I was 
just another uninitiated layman and I must serve and learn just 
like anybody else before I could really know anything about 
schools. His discount for my educational training and experience 
was exactly one hundred per cent. 

People lived so intensely during the war that the “days before 
the war” seemed a long way back even a short time after the 
Armistice. Thus the many young teachers at Templeford were 
quick to look upon my educationai background as something 
dating back to a dim, distant past, something quite apart from 
their own background. While consistency compelled them to 
admit that my educational training and experience must have 
been of some benefit to me, they felt constrained, nevertheless, 
to look upon me much as did Mr. Wooding, merely as a layman 
quite inexpert in school matters, who might some day become 
a “good” school-board member. 


I was a little puzzled by that word “good.” But I was soon 
to learn that a “good” member from the teachers’ viewpoint was 
one who favored high salaries, while from the critical taxpayers’ 
viewpoint a member to be “good” must ever insist upon a rock- 
bottom budget, which, of course, meant low salaries. The surest 
way to be “no good” all around was to follow a common-sense 
middle course. 

Whether or not qualified as any kind of a “good” member, 
I soon discovered that both Mr. Wooding and the teachers were 
right in looking upon me as a layman. I had made a sincere 
effort to keep posted educationally, but I could not live in- 
definitely as a layman without absorbing the lay viewpoint. The 
old characteristic teacher-attitude had quietly slipped into the 
background. Matters I had long regarded as essential parts of 
the educational universe no longer appeared so essential. Just 
what were the essentials, anyway? 

I recall stepping into some high-school classrooms one day 
and I think I felt much as Alice must have when she first 
glanced into Looking-Glass Land. It was the old, familiar setting, 
but the processes going on now seemed so strange and unreal! 
Here were thirty or more robust young people spending day 
after day toying with straw problems, puzzling over abstruse 
technicalities, spinning fine threads of argument and criticism, 
some fascinated, some bored, while the busy world outside surged 
rapidly ahead, creating new problems on which all this class- 
work would throw but little light. 

Although ambitious to continue classroom contacts, it was clear 
that I should have little time to devote to the truly educational 
side of the school system. Possibly the teachers, ever fearful of 
clumsy lay interference, were just as well pleased. I soon found 
that the long committee table was to take about all the time 
I could well spare. 

The same long table was to furnish me with a view of school 
problems which a teacher rarely senses. Even by the end of my 
first meeting I could already understand a little of the previously 
incomprehensible language of hard-hearted trustees and board 
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members. Although I never came to agree with some of the penny- 
wise town fathers that the school people “spent money like 
drunken sailors,’ I must admit that the first grist of bills rather 
startled me. One cannot sign approval of a bill to be paid with 
the same enthusiasm that one signs a requisition for a new set 
of books or a fresh lot of supplies. The teacher appeared to me 
like a child with an endless series of wants and ‘“must-haves,”’ 
while I, as a board member, found myself in the difficult role 
of the hard-pressed parent who must somehow find a way to 
pay the bills. — 

There was clearly an inexorable practical side to education of 
which I had known little. Evidently it was to be my function 
as a board member to reconcile, if possible, a seemingly endless 
conflict between the community’s educational needs and its ability 
to support those needs. 

I was to learn, too, that a community’s inclination to support 
educational needs must also be considered. 


II 
WOMEN BOARD MEMBERS 


Mr. Wooding was openly skeptical about having “women 
folks” on a school board. There never would be a woman on 
the Howesville board, if he could help it. I, too, became a little 
doubtful, if not fearful, as I attended the first joint meeting. 
For there I met the redoubtable Mrs. Hathaway of the Phelps- 
town board. I soon noticed that Mr. Bailey, also of that board, 
more wise than brave, perhaps, always discreetly reserved his 
opinion until after Mrs. Hathaway had spoken. Nervous little 
Mr. Wilkins, however, obviously surrendered the moment a new 
topic of importance came up for consideration, and he im- 
mediately withdrew with Mrs. Hathaway to the anteroom, from 
whence he presently appeared, beaming, to explain that “It seems, 
for the best interests of Phelpstown, that such and such should 
be done.” 
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My own experience with Templeford women board members 
was not really typical, I suppose, for I served as the lone 
masculine member of a board of three. Some of my misanthrope 
friends repeatedly assured me that I was serving under the 
worst possible circumstances, but I could not seriously agree. 
Fortunately, I was not compelled to follow either the weather. 
vane course of the discreet Mr. Bailey or the jumpy anteroom 
tactics of the nerve-wracked Wilkins. 

As I looked back upon some of my male predecessors, I felt 
sure that I could have found men who would have been much 
more difficult to get along with than the two women with whom 
it was my pleasure to serve. There was, for instance, the cocksure 
Mr. Royce who never needed to inspect a teaching candidate's 
credentials — one look in the eye told him all he needed to know 
about character and ability—-and who thereby personally 
selected the prize teaching failure of a generation. And there was 
also the choleric Mr. Barnstead, who, failing to have his own 
way, would storm out of the committee room into the high- 
school corridor to clench his fists and grit his teeth, and upon 
one occasion, so it was said, to tear his hair in true heroic fashion, 
Could any woman have been more annoyingly “intuitive” than 
Mr. Royce or more foolishly hysterical than Mr. Barnstead? 

It seems to me that the problem of getting along is not one 
of sex but of reasonableness. It is a joy to work with a reason- 
able board member and an abomination to work with an un- 
reasonable one. It matters not whether the member be man 
or woman. 

At least one lasting good came from this phase of my experi- 
ence: I shall forever be spared the phobia of women school- 
board members which besets so many of my fellow superin- 
tendents. Women members are only human — and so are men— 
and, likewise, so are superintendents. 


(To be continued) 


School Cafeteria Costs 


Richard L. Sandwick’ 


When someone worked out the general- 
ization that 72 per cent of the total educa- 
tional expenditure for a school system 
should go to teachers’ salaries and 28 per 
cent for all other purposes exclusive of 
building, a real yardstick had been found 
for measuring educational costs and keep- 
ing expenditures within bounds. Such edu- 
cational measuring sticks are needed else- 
where. It is worth a master’s thesis, for ex- 
ample, to know how much school cafeterias 
should spend proportionally for various 
items that make up the cost per meal. 
Someone ought to standardize these ex- 
penditures and tell us just what propor- 
tion of the total sales should go for food, 
what proportion for wages, and what per 
cent should go for replacement of dishes 
and other equipment. 


Per Cent Paid for Help 


As a little start that might stimulate in- 
vestigation, the writer has collected in- 
formation from a few near-by schools. At 
one of our own high schools, Deerfield- 
Shields of Highland Park, IIl., we feed an 
average of 846 students and teachers daily 


‘Superintendent, Deerfield-Shields Township High 
School, Highland Park, Ill 


in the cafeteria out of an enrollment of 
1,150. The total income for the school year 
1935-36 was $17,348.46, approximately 12 
cents per day per student. Wages and sal- 
aries exclusive of food for the help, 
amounted to $5,765.82. Thus 32.2 per 
cent of the receipts were paid out in wages. 
The costs in six neighboring high schools 
in suburbs of Chicago were studied for 
purposes of comparison in the same year. 
Of these six schools, School No. 1, feed- 
ing 2,181 students per day, paid 30.8 per 
cent for help; School No. 2, feeding 1,538 
students per day, paid 29.3 per cent for 
help; School No. 3, feeding 1,879 students 
per day, paid 30 per cent for help; School 
No. 4, feeding 602 students per day, paid 
25.2 per cent for help; School No. 5, feed- 
ing 1,650 students per day, paid 28.5 per 
cent for help; and School No. 6 paid 29 
per cent. All these included the manager’s 
salary. Commercial cafeterias are reported 
as paying from 25 to 30 per cent of re- 
ceipts for help. 

It is easy to understand that schools 
since they serve but one meal a day and 
employ help for less than eight hours have 
to pay proportionally more for wages. The 
great difference in cost of help as between 


schools is less easy to understand unless 
machinery such as dishwashers, bread 
mixers, and the like, found in some schools 
and not in others, accounts for the differ- 
ence. 


Per Cent for Food 
The food costs in 1935-36 at Deerfield- 
Shields were 54.3 per cent of total receipts. 
In the same year the food costs in the six 
neighboring high schools of Illinois were 
as follows: 


School No. 1— 57.8 per cent 
School No. 2 — 59.9 per cent 
School No. 3 — 65.0 per cent 
School No. 4— 58.6 per cent 
School No. 5 — 66.1 per cent 
School No. 6 — 60.0 per cent 


In commercial cafeterias, food is reported 
as costing from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
total receipts. Commercial cafeterias have 
costs for rent, interest, and profits not 
found in the school cafeterias. Their pet 
cent for rent is about 7; for profits, they 
expect 10 per cent but seldom now receive 
that much. With these additional costs one 
would expect a smaller percentage of gross 
receipts for both food and help than is 
found in high schools. Some high schools 
probably plan to make a small profit. In 
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January, 1932, a study was made which 
showed that one school made a profit of 2 
per cent; another of 3 per cent; a third, 
48 per cent; a fourth, 2.3 per cent; and a 
fifth of 3 per cent. Months containing holi- 
days or irregular hours for examination 
schedules may show a deficit. Deerfield- 
Shields meets all expenses for gas, tele- 
phone, electricity, laundering, replace- 
ments, and new equipment from the profits. 
This is true of some but not all schools. 
One of the schools studied adds a sales tax 
to all food charges by means of which the 
students meet athletic and other extracur- 
ricular expenses. The Deerfield-Shields 
Board of Education is considering whether 
to meet all costs of equipment and replace- 
ment from tax funds to reduce the cost of 
lunches. 


Number and Pay of Help 


In one school, 12 full-time employees, 
1 half-time, 20 students, and 1 janitor are 
employed to feed 1,300 students each day. 
At Deerfield-Shields there are 8 full-time 
employees, no half-time, and 26 students. 
At another school 650 students are given 
luncheon in the cafeteria by 5 women, 1 
man, and 25 students. In all these schools 
students are employed during the lunch 
period only, and are paid in food. At Deer- 
field-Shields they work for about 30. actual 
minutes and are given 15-cent lunches. In 
the latter school, hours of work for full- 
time employees are from 8 in the morning 
until 3:30 in the afternoon with time off 
to eat lunch. The best paid is the manager 
who receives $216 a month for 10 months; 
the head cook receives $22.50 per week, 
the pastry cook gets 35 cents an hour, and 
all others 30 cents an hour. Those on an 
hourly basis are paid for the actual hours 
employed. 

In the several schools, student wages 
vary from 60 cents an hour to 35 cents an 
hour; the former rate being paid for half- 
hour services, the latter for a full hour 
period. Other wages vary from 30 cents an 
hour to 40 cents. More is usually paid for 
less than a full day of eight hours. Janitors’ 
wages for sweeping, mopping, window 
cleaning, etc., vary. The janitor is paid in 
full by a few school cafeterias out of re- 
ceipts. Usually, however, janitor service is 
so paid only in part or not at all. 


Menu 


The menu at Highland Park, IIL, 
changes from day to day. Below is the 
menu for September, 1936: 

Cream tomato soup with crackers or thick slice 
of toast, 5c 

Vegetable soup with crackers or toast, Sc 

Roast pork and baked potatoes, 10c 

Beef stew with vegetables, 10c 

Chili con carni, 5c 

Hot meat sandwich, 5c 

Spaghetti or macaroni with cheese sauce, 5c 

Fresh vegetables, 5« 

Canned vegetables, 5c 

Potatoes, any style, 5c 


Three pound Pullman loaf making large slices of 
bread for sandwiches 

Pineapple and cheese sandwich, both white and 
brown bread, 5c 
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Serving tables in the cafeteria at the Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland 
Park, Illinois. Nets and white cloth bands protect from falling hair. The food is dished hot 
from the steam tables as lines of students pass on each side. Dishes are sterilized in sani- 
tary dishwashers. Mechanical refrigeration is also used. To save time students eat on 
attractive metal trays and carry them with dishes to serving tables at end of meal. This 
type of high-grade help is necessary to assure satisfactory service in the school cafeteria. 
It can only be maintained when the board of education employs and controls the kitchen 
and serving corps. 


(2 slices of bread with butter and wrapped 
in wax paper) 
Meat sandwich, white and brown bread, 5c (as 
above) 
Jam sandwich, white and brown bread, 5c (as 
above) 
Peanut butter sandwich, white and brown bread, 
5c 
Club sandwich, white and brown bread, 10c 
(3 slices with tomato, lettuce, ham, and dill 
pickle) 
Pretzel sticks, 1c 
Potato chips, 5c 
Cucumber salad, 5c 
Corn salad, 5c 
Cherry salad, 5c 
Pear salad, 5c 
Fresh fruit, 5c 
Ice cream, 5c 
Cake, 5c 
Pie (single crust), 5c 
Two Crust pies, 7c 
Jello, Sc 
Milk (special Ayrshire) 3c (sold at cost) 
Pot tea, 5c 
Cocoa milk, 5c 
Orangeade, 5c 
Tomato juice, 5c 
Grapefruit juice, 5c 


Candy Profits 


At Deerfield-Shields the profits of the 
candy counter are kept by the school 
treasurer and bookkeeper in a separate 
account. In the case of food, the cost is 
sufficient to meet expenses only; but there 
is a profit on the candies. Only 5-cent 
packages and bars are handled, and yet 
the profit amounts to approximately $1,000 
a year. Students are allowed to buy after 
the lunch period only, the counter being 
open for business at no other time. Since 


the school sells candy, pupils are not as 
likely to leave the school grounds at noon. 
The candy-counter fund arises from the 
sale of a luxury which students could just 
as well do without. If the school did not 
offer candy for sale, others would sell it, 
and nothing would be gained in the direc- 
tion of health. 

As it is, the candy profit becomes a most 
useful fund in student activities. It pays 
for a professional lyceum program in stu- 
dent assembly once a month, it furnishes 
weekly cuts with which to illustrate the 
school paper, and it meets many extraor- 
dinary expenses. 


General Considerations 


The success of a school lunchroom, just 
as of any other eating place, will depend 
in part upon its attractiveness. A com- 
fortable, pleasant feeling of well-being 
should accompany the meal. Attention 
should be paid to the color scheme, the 
lighting, and ventilation. Trays, dishes, 
tables, and chairs should all be reasonably 
attractive as well as clean. There should 
be attractive hangings at the windows. The 
cooked foods should be served hot and not 
left to cool long in advance of serving. 
They should be displayed in the most 
tempting manner. 

The room should be reasonably quiet. 
At Deerfield-Shields High School the ceil- 
ing is acoustically treated to cut down 
the noise. Those who take up the trays 
and dishes should be trained to handle 
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The mess hall of the New Trier Township High School at Winnetka, Illinois. This attractive 
room is beautifully lighted. It is also used for school parties and other social events. 


them as quietly as possible, and all voices 
should be moderated. The chairs should 
be provided with tips that obviate noise in 
moving. Additional sales will easily take 
care of these improvements. 

Of course there must be a proper variety 
of food each day. From day to day changes 
must be made, not always the same var- 
iety. Sometimes a surprise should await the 
student in the way of a really tempting 
luxury even if it must be served at a slight 
loss. 

The doors communicating with the rest 
of the school must be kept closed; for 
nothing is more disgusting than the odor 
of the kitchen, especially of boiled onions, 
cabbage, or sauerkraut. Odors in class- 
rooms and corridors often take away the 
desire for food in advance. 

Sanitary handling of food is essential 
at all times. Food must be protected from 
falling hairs. Students should be trained 
not to touch knives, forks, spoons, or food 
which they do not use, and not to cough 
over the food that is displayed. The most 
difficult problem the school now faces is 
the difficulty of providing the students 
with an opportunity to wash their hands 
before eating. Some inventive person would 
do a great service if he would provide a 
handwasher and drier that, without hold- 
ing up the line unduly, would let each 
student enter the lunchroom with hygieni- 
cally clean hands. 

A most important objective in the health 
program of every school is the training of 
students to choose a healthful menu. Not 
only should a knowledge of the proper con- 
stituents of food be taught — carbohy- 
drates, proteins, fats, mineral salts, and 


vitamins in right proportion — but the re- 
lation of these to athletic vigor, personal 
beauty, and joy of living. At that it will 
be necessary to check up on the contents 
of trays and to speak with careless buyers 
till all become health conscious and acquire 
the habit of choosing aright. From time to 
time students in gymnasium classes at 
Deerfield-Shields High School are given 
a menu with instructions to check the best 
combination for a given price — 5 cents, 
10 cents, or 25 cents. These are looked over 
by the teachers and discussed before the 
class at a later time. Proper meals before 
a long, hard examination, a stage appear- 
ance, or an athletic contest are also 
discussed. 

A slogan that the manager should keep 
over her desk is: “the most and best food 





A corner of the Deerfield-Shields Township 
High School cafeteria, which is fitted with 
attractive green tables and chairs for four. 
Long tables for larger groups are also pro- 


vided. 
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for the least cost.” This will entail com. 
petitive buying at wholesale. It entails 
seeing and knowing in advance what is tg 
be purchased. No stale and _half-spoiled 
food should be bought because it is cheap, 
The manager must be alert at all times to 
see that unsold food is not carried off b 
the help, that customers pay for all they 
buy, and that little or no waste occurs. All 
these are very real problems, and the care- 
ful manager can easily save her salary by 
solving them. 


TYPES OF RECORDING SCHOOL. 
BOARD PROCEEDINGS 


The mode and manner of recording the 
minutes of board-of-education deliberations 
have become reasonably fixed. They note the 
motions made and their disposition. Reports 
made by committees, the superintendent, the 
secretary, the business manager, and other 
officials or official bodies are recorded. The 
forms of expression employed are quite uni- 
form. 

There are boards of education, however, 
that go beyond a bare record of the official 
action taken, but note also the opinions 
voiced in the discussions which precede such 
action. Frequently a member rises to explain 
his vote. He may be for or against a given 
proposal, but believes it proper to explain 
his action, and have a record made of the 
same. 

The printed proceedings of the Boston school 
committee enter quite fully into the discus 
sionary phases which may precede definite 
action. The following extract illustrates the 
completeness of the recording of proceedings: 

Business Manager: I am answering the charges that 
were made. My answer is to the charges that were made 
and the depositions that were made by Dr. Mackey in 
my absence, and I have specifically answered these charges 
so that the School Committee as a whole will know e 
actly what is happening in the schools with reference to 
the purchase of supplies and equipment 

May I state again, that I know of no articles used in 
the schools that are manufactured in foreign countries? 

Chairman: Specifically Dr. Mackey referred to erasers 

Business Manager: How about the tires on Dr. Mac 
key’s automobile? 

Chairman: I think Dr. Mackey referred to manufac 
tured products used in the schools. 

Business Manager: There are no erasers and no pencils 
manufactured in England or Japan or elsewhere that are 
being used in the Boston public schools. They are all 
manufactured in America. It is true that there are many 
items from out of the state. There is not a pencil manw 
factured in Massachusetts. Most of the manufacturers are 
in New York and New Jersey. You couldn’t buy pencils 
from a manufacturer in Massachusetts. Even if a man 
facturer quoted prices direct the sale would go through 
jobbers. All of our pencils are secured from jobbers repre 
senting manufacturers located in New Jersey, Tennessee, 
and other places. There are no manufacturers of pencils in 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Mackey: I wish to make a motion here now that 
any future contracts that come into the Boston school sys 
tem, that first of all Boston shall be given the preference, 
and if Boston contractors are not able to take care of 
ontracts, that the contracts must be given preferably to 
contractors in Massachusetts over any outside state. 

Business Manager: 1 have answered that the preference 
is given. In other words, if a Boston concern puts in & 
bid and it is equally low with a Chelsea concern @ 
Springfield concern, the Boston concern gets the business. 
The same applies to a Massachusetts concern. If a Mass@ 
chusetts concern puts in a bid and it is equally low with 
an out-of-state concern, the Massachusetts concern gets 
the preference over the other states. The School Com 
mittee always has done that and I have always done it. 
Where there is any difference in price it goes to the lowest 
responsible bidder j 

If the School Committee, the Finance Commission, bis 
Honor the Mayor, and all the other authorities believe 
that it is good business to award contracts or purchases 
to Boston concerns or Massachusetts concerns as against 
outside concerns, where there is a certain difference ™ 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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NEW DOCTRINE FOR MONROE — XXV 


They stood there for a silent moment in the office, those three: 
Hamilton, turning over and over in his hand the call of the 
“Citizens’ Protest -Committee,” this flier urging the voters of 
Monroe to help in organizing a list of candidates to take the 
places of the present majority members of the school board; 
near him, and leaning in characteristically languid attitude against 
the desk was Peter Barron, a quizzical half-smile on his face 
as he observed the surprised expression of his superior; in the 
doorway, the silhouetted figure of Miss Ross. 

“Any of the names signed to this proclamation any good?” 
inquired Peter Barron. 

Hamilton ran down the list: Berkins, director and managing 
executive of the local Building and Loan... yes, I know 
him, thought Hamilton; Dr. Kern, substantial dentist . . . why, 
I know him; why, I thought he was a friend of mine! Tracey, 
former dairy owner, now retired and living with his daughter in 
that big white house in Whittier Place. . . . I think he’s the 
fellow I met at a library meeting one night; seemed all right, 
then. Hawkins, whose grandfather long years before had estab- 
lished the general store on one of the most valuable corners in 
Monroe . . . all local businessmen? Oh, no; here’s Merkler. 
Let’s see; oh, he must be the commission broker in the city. 
Benkert was telling me about him; says he’s a man who makes 
up his mind and won’t change it under any consideration . . . 
don’t know the rest of these names... . 

It was Peter Barron speaking again. 

“Any on that list of Bolsheviks good for anything?” 

“Good for anything?” repeated Hamilton, “Good for any- 
thing? Well, I should say they are! An absolutely gilt-edged list, 
that’s how good they are. I’m surprised at this, I'll tell you; 
I just can’t understand it. Why, you’d expect this whole crowd 
to be backing the board, instead of campaigning against them. 
What in the world is the matter with them, anyway?” ...A 
question, incidentally, which he was to ask himself a good many 
times during the next few weeks. 

Mr. Barron shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tell me what’s the matter with Monroe and I'll tell you 
what’s the matter with them,’ was his epigrammatic answer. 
“What do you think?” turning to the listening Miss Ross. 

“T’'ve given up trying to think this thing out,” said she. “It 
seems as if the three of us just go on from one fuss to another.” 

“Fuss?” blandly objected Mr. Barron. “Why don’t you say, 
‘from one triumph to another’? Don’t we always come out on 
top? You’re not beginning to weaken, are you?” 

“Peter Barron,” slowly replied Miss Ross, as if she were 
measuring her words. “I don’t believe you are ever happy or 
ever will be, unless you are in some kind of a scrape.” Mr. 
Barron grinned cheerfully. 

“Well, anyway, you said ‘the three of us,’ and that’s some- 
thing,” and he ambled off in the direction of his room. 

Hamilton sat there, listening to the retreating footsteps. “Miss 
Ross, have you the slightest idea what Peter Barron meant by 
that last remark?” 

But if that capable young woman, fumbling with papers on 
her desk, had any information, she made no reply; and Hamilton, 
after waiting a moment for answer, reached for his hat and 
set out for Benkert’s office. 

At almost the same time in the afternoon, but two or three days 
after the foregoing conversation, young Mr. William Esmay, Jr., 
having managed to locate and restore to his feet the shoes he 
ordinarily wore, climbed up the bank and reached the highway 
skirting a fair-sized frozen pond. Here he had been happily 
spending the last two hours in a laudable attempt to learn a 
new figure, a particularly difficult figure, judging from those 


Mostly about Big Bill, Little Bill, and Handbills 


Brooke W. Hills 
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visible marks on his face and body, modernistic decorations, 
which were rapidly beginning to give him the peculiar appear- 
ance said to be indigenous to a skinned leopard. (The expression 
is that of the elder Esmay.) 

The fact that it was nearly dark and he was a good five miles 
from home and supper, caused the young gentleman little or no 
anxiety. So long as automobiles occupied by good-natured drivers 
are certain to appear sooner or later, and so long as small boys 
continue to possess wiggly thumbs and an unconquerable aversion 
to five-mile hikes when tired and hungry, these Billy Esmays 
are pretty likely to turn up eventually, safe and sound . . . and 
half starved. Bad business, this hitchhiking, of course; yet we 
are inclined to believe there is no more reason nowadays for 
wondering what’s become of that boy, than was true in your 
own case thirty years ago when your folks used to wonder why 
you were late to supper. Sometimes we wonder what excuses boys 
will have to offer thirty years from now, or if they will be very 
different in fundamentals. . . . 

Two cars shot past without stopping. Young Mr. Esmay, 
however, was well versed in the general law of averages cover- 
ing such situations; he figured, and as it happened, he figured 
correctly that the next would most likely stop. What he didn’t 
take into consideration, and he may reasonably be forgiven for 
the omission, was the interesting fact that the driver of this car 
was none other than the indefatigable Bill Dobson, posting 
homeward at a rate entirely in harmony with a gentleman of 
his dignity and comfortable proportions. 

Mr. Dobson was at peace with himself and the world. A little 
matter in the upper end of the state which had required his 
best thought and attention had been very satisfactorily adjusted 
— satisfactorily, at least, so far as he was concerned, although 
in anything but a manner satisfactory to an imprudent competitor 
who had ventured to take him on for a couple of rounds in the 
little matter mentioned. Happily, too, Mr. Dobson reflected as 
he neared the precincts of Monroe, the elimination of his anxiety 
occasioned by the antics of the eccentric Jackson R. Tyrone had 
lifted from his mind a very great burden; for, as he soliloquized, 
“as long as this crazy galoot was hanging around the high-school 
building there, a body couldn’t tell when he might not snuck up 
on you while you were trying to sell Hamilton a bill of books, 
and take a couple of swings at you with one of those war clubs 
he kept on tap in his room.” To Mr. Dobson it was nothing 
less than a genuine blessing that this teacher henceforth might 
be counted among the missing; although, as he was willing to 
admit, it wouldn’t be half as interesting from now on. 

These facts, although decidedly relevant in considering sub- 
sequent happenings, for the moment may be classified as neither 
here nor there; the main point is, that the well-trained car 
slithered to a stop in acknowledgment of the masterly imitation 
of a semaphore having a fit as portrayed by Billy Esmay; and, 
very naturally, Mr. Dobson stopped with it. 

Smiling with satisfaction the boy rushed up. 

“Something I can do for you?” queried Mr. Dobson as he 
peered through the window. 

“T want to go to Monroe,” was the prompt reply. 

“Why do you want to go to Monroe?” inquired Mr. Dobson 
in his sternest tones. 

“Because I live there.” 

“Why do you live there?” with the same severity. “You look 
like a nice boy, although o’ course, it’s getting a little dark, 
and my eyes aren’t as good as they used to be. Is it because 
there’s something the matter with you, or is it because your 
folks live there and you can’t help it? That’s a pretty serious 
thing you’ve just confessed to, young fellow.” 

“They live there,” said the surprised boy. 

“Well, if you live there since they live there, a boy as big as 
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you are should be going to Monroe High School. Are you regis- 
tered in this institution?” 

“Yes, 1 am, and I can prove it,” was the answer from a boy 
who was very naturally beginning to wonder if the occupant of 
the car was possessed of a reasonable portion of his senses. 

“You may prove it by giving me the correct name of the 
superintendent of schools, and by telling me what kind of a 
man he is,” persisted Mr. Dobson. : 

Billy Esmay, wondering if anything unpleasant might happen 
to him should he brain his tormenter with the skates hanging 
over his shoulder, swallowed his wrath and replied, 

“His name is Smith B. Hamilton, and he’s a swell guy, and 
now can I get in the car?” And he moved closer. 


“One moment more, young man; you’ve done very nicely thus ° 


far, and I’m sure your parents should be very proud of you; 
but you have not yet completed your examination. If you are 
enrolled in this school, you must know a teacher there by the 
name of Jackson R. Tyrone. Do you know him, and what kind 
of a man is he?” 

This was just a little too much for the boy. He wanted to 
get going, did Billy Esmay; with some concern he now recalled 
his father’s admonition to come home before dark; here was a 
ride, ready and waiting, and yet this big fat man, half hidden 
in the dark car, kept tormenting him, had kept him standing 
there in that cold, wind-swept road, answering fool questions, 
winding up with what sounded like a dirty crack. Billy had heard 
plenty of these slurring comments during these last few days, 
all centered around the dismissal of Tyrone, virtually all exact 
replicas among the youngsters of what their parents were say- 
ing; he was sick and tired of the whole subject, yet here was 
this hated name coming up to plague him again. Regardless of 
all ordinary laws of diplomacy, almost hoping in his irritation 
that this stranger might turn out to be one of Tyrone’s closest 
friends, he gave the waiting Dobson a withering look and replied, 

“Do I know him? I'll say I do, and how! You want me to 
tell you what he’s like? O.K., then, Mister; take it! When that 
guy gets ready to die, I bet you a hundred dollars he’ll try to 
have it happen in the summer time when school’s closed, so the 
kids won’t get a couple of days off! That’s what I and the rest 
of us think of Aim, and”... 

It is very probable that in the next breath Billy Esmay would 
have told Mr. Dobson exactly what he thought of him, too, 
had there not been a sudden surprised interruption. 

“Well, I'll be darned! Why, sure, it must be! See here, young 
fellow, aren’t you the boy this teacher lugged into Mr. Hamilton’s 
office last fall by the scruff of the neck, waving you with one 
hand and a fair-sized tree with the other?” 

After a quick and searching glance, 

“You bet I am! Gosh, I didn’t know this was you!’’ More 
cautiously, “Maybe, though, you’re a friend of old Jack Tyrone.” 
Hesitantly, and then boiling to the surface again, “I don’t care 
if you are! I won’t take back a single word and I don’t give 
a darn who does know it, and before I take it back I'll walk 
all the way home and”... 

“Hold on, young Liberty enlightening the world,” interrupted 
Mr. Dobson who had a guilty feeling his little joke had gone 
plenty far enough. “Stop your noise and get in here and be 
quick about it.”” He pushed the door open. “I don’t like him 
any better than you do, and I guess Mr. Hamilton isn’t shedding 
any tears about him, either. . . . There! Take it easy.” ° 

“Well,” said Billy, luxuriously stretching back and rubbing 
a sore shin reflectively. “They did a swell job when they gave 
that old crocodile the air, and all of us kids think they ought 
to have done it about a hundred years ago; but, boy, oh boy! 
If you knew what that guy is trying to pull off on Mr. Hamilton 
now. . . . Whee!” And he gave vent to a long hissing whistle 
to indicate the new depths of depravity to which Mr. Jackson 
R. Tyrone had most recently descended. 

“Such as what?” inquired Mr. Dobson, after he had made 
several valiant attempts to tell the driver of another car what 
he thought of him for trying to pass ‘oti a hill. “You don’t mean 
to tell me that rumpus is still going on?” 

“Going on? Say, Mister, you don’t know that guy the way 
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us kids do. Hey, /’lJ show you something!” And after several 
convulsive struggles the junior Esmay finally managed to extract 
from his trouser’s pocket, along with sundry other wholly un. 
related and— according to his mother — utterly unnecessary 
objects, a very much bedraggled and crumpled bit of paper, 
“Take a look at this, Mister, if you want to see something that'll 
knock your eye out! I just got it this afternoon; some tough 
guys were a’leaving them all over town. What d’ye think of that?” 

The now thoroughly interested Mr. Dobson was perfectly 
willing to risk the loss of one eye, anyway, and might have gone 
as far as to take a chance with two, if necessary, in the process 
of securing the suggested look. Flicking on the dome light as 
he pulled up at the side of the road, 

“Now, what the deuce is all this?” Unfolding crease after 
crease of what had originally been a good-sized handbill, and 
smoothing out the wrinkles . . . “Well, I will be darned!” 

“Didn’t I tell you it’s the cat’s pajamas?” inquired young 
Mr. Esmay in great delight at the profound impression he had 
made on this stranger. “Go ahead and read ’er! Read ’er out 
loud, so’s J can get it good and plenty.” 

Read it? As well try to stop... to stop... oh, to stop 
any old thing you can think of, as to prevent Mr. William 
Dobson from regaling himself with this latest sensation. 

Following a series of several ““Whereases,” all of which paid 
high tribute to the many unusual virtues, both personal and 
academic, alleged to be resident in the but recently fired-out Mr. 
Tyrone, was the suggestive heading, 


“OUR PLATFORM” 

“Well,” exclaimed the indignant Mr. Dobson, looking up from 
his reading. “The first part of this is a bunch of the darndest 
lies I ever heard!” 

“Was I right, or was I right?” triumphantly inquired the late 
recipient of Mr. Tyrone’s pleasant schoolroom ministrations., 
“Keep on a’reading, Mister; you ain’t seen nothing yet!” 

The implied something-yet leaped up before Mr. Dobson as 
if the words were fairly alive. 


1. We favor ousting at the coming election those four members of the 
school board who have brought disgrace to the good name of our schools, 
and undeserved misfortune to Jackson R. Tyrone; and supplanting them 
with worthy candidates as nominated at the coming meeting of the Citizens’ 
Protest Committee. 


“Now, isn’t that sweet?” observed Mr. Dobson, preparatory to 
taking another chance with his eyesight. 


2. We favor the immediate reappointment to the faculty of Jackson R. 
Tyrone, and his immediate promotion to the office of high-school principal. 


“Awful nice for us kids to know ahead of time what’s coming 
our way,” said young Mr. Esmay by way of descant. 


3. We favor the immediate dismissal of Smith B. Hamilton as superin- 
tendent of the Monroe Public Schools, or as soon as possible following the 
expiration of his contract. 


Dismiss Hamilton? Well, by gosh, if they .. . 


4. We favor the immediate dismissal of Peter Barron and any other em- 
ployees of the present board who entered into this conspiracy against the 
welfare of the school in general, and Jackson R. Tyrone in particular. 


“The swellest teacher you ever saw in your life,’ commented 
Billy. 


5. We favor the creation of a position to be known as “Supervisor of 
Buildings and Grounds,” and the promotion to that position of Jason 
Atkins, now and for years a faithful and valuable member of the janitorial 
force of the Monroe schools. 

6. Weefavor the prompt elimination from the high-school chapel exercises 
and the buildings of those undesirable friends and acquaintances of the 
present administration, whose presence in the school and in the community 
itself is a menace to the educational interests of the school and the well- 
being of its students. ' 


“ ‘Undesirable friends and acquaintances,’” gritted Mr. Dob- 
son. “That must mean me.” 

“Well, Mr. Hamilton’s got a load of friends, you know. Boy, 
will that burn them up! . Say, there’s still more” . . 


There was. At the bottom of this near screed, with a touch 
of what an impartial observer might term unconscious humor, 
appeared the following declaration in the largest type of all, 
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We join hands with the Citizens’ Protest Committee, 
and standing with them on this platform we insist 
MONROE MUST RETURN TO NORMAL 

If there was any signature, it was not evident. 

“Well, by the jumping John Rogers!” exclaimed Mr. Dobson, 
with tremendous emphasis on each syllable. “If I can ever get 
hold of any of those fellows while they’re a’joining hands, I'll 
join my toe against” . 

There was a furious clash of gears, as the car shot forward; 
they roared across the bridge and swung around the corner 
into Main Street. 

“Now what are you going to do?” inquired young Mr. Esmay, 
who, by this time had every reason to believe he had more than 
paid for his lift in terms of the excitement he had managed to 
bring with him into the car. 

“T don’t know,” was the truthful enough reply. “But I do 
know one thing, darned well; I’m sure going to find out, just 
as quick as I can get a chance to do some thinking.” 

Billy Esmay ran up the steps to his own front porch, turning 
to wave a grateful hand at his departing companion. It is 
extremely doubtful if the agitated Mr. Dobson observed this 
boyish courtesy. There were other more important matters to 
be considered to which he proposed to give his entire and im- 
mediate attention. ... Keep Aim out of Monroe! Well, by 
gosh! . . . His headlights burned holes in the thick dusk. . . . 


Ill 


One of the group of high-school seniors, perched in after-school- 
hours informality on desk tops in the history room, looked over 
again at Mr. Peter Barron. 

“But 1 tell you we know those fellows who’re peddling hand- 
bills around town; they’re no darned good, believe me! Why, 
they’re leaving ’em at every house and they’ve been giving them 
away at the railroad station.” 

“Know them? You bet we do!” exploded another. “They’re 
just a bunch of bums from the flats, that’s what they are. We 
can get a lot of the football team together and tear these guys 
apart, just as easy as that. Boy, won’t they be ready and 
rarin’ to go!” 

Said the first, “Everybody'll be reading them, / tell you. It’s 
pretty serious.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Barron, in the most languid tones imaginable. 
“You’d be surprised to know I’m in favor of these fliers being 
carried home. I think it’s about time your folks know what kind 
of a school this is, and what kind of people we are who're 
trying to run it.” 

“But vou aren’t like that!”” A quick and emphatic reply from 
several parts of the room. 

Drawled Mr. Barron again, “Maybe not. Of course, though, if 
any of you have any different ideas, I don’t suppose Mr. Hamil- 
ton and the whole faculty could keep you from telling your 
parents what you think of this six-point program, if you took 
it into your heads to do so. This is, provided you don’t agree 
with all of it.” 

Profound and thoughtful silence for a moment. 

“Then, too,” observed Mr. Barron, “it’s sort of nice to have 
all these talking points about us put right down in black and 
white where you can’t possibly forget them. Strikes me, it’s very 
considerate of their author to give you these outlines all fixed 
up ahead of time.” 

Another moment of silence, followed by several distinct giggles 
here and there in a suddenly awakening group. One looking 
closely might have thought he observed just the fleeting suspicion 
of a smile cross the tranquil face of Mr. Peter Barron. . . . Just 
the very barest suspicion. . . . 

“I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good idea if the boys and girls 
who live out of town should take home these handbills, too,” 
Suggested a bright young gentleman in the rear of the room. 
“I don’t see why their parents should be slighted; they ought 
to be plenty interested when they hear about all these changes 
that’s going to be made, ’specially since they’re paying good 
tuition money for their kids to come here.” 
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“True; only too true,” replied Mr. Barron in sepulchral tones, 

“T can fix up Irish Hill dead easy,” eagerly chimed in a youth’ 
whom heredity had endowed with a mop of flaming red hair 
and a square, protruding chin. “I got an uncle who lives there, 
and I heard my dad say he’s got to go over and see him tonight.’ 
Gosh, won't those folks be good and sore when they get a look 
at those handbills! . . . Um-m-m!” 

“Fancy all they’ll have to talk about,” breathed Mr. Barron. 

“It looks to me,” sagely observed the bright young lad whom 
we have already quoted. “It looks to me as if there’s going to 
be an awful lot of yelling and running up and down stairs in 
nearly every house in town tonight. Oh boy, oh boy!” There 
was a far-off gleam of anticipation in his eyes as he contemplated 
the scenes of revelry about to ensue in Monroe, beautiful; 
“when the high school,” as he happily put it, “gets up on its 
hind legs and starts to go places.” 

“It looks to me, my dear young friends,” said the innocent 
Mr. Barron by way of concluding matters, “that it’s about time 
you toddled along. I’ve got a lot to do.” And he began fussing 
with a pile of papers on his desk. 

“So’ve we! . . . O.K., Mr. Barron. O.K.!” 

And they were gone. 

But in a moment, 

“Well, Bill?” as a familiar red head appeared for an instant 
at the door. 

“You know what I’m going to do?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“I’m going to take a brick and wrap one of those dodgers 
around it and sling it through the window of The Item. That 
old rooster Short in there is at the bottom of this, and if it 
bounces off his head it won’t make me cry any, either.” 

“Hey, you!” exclaimed a suddenly alert Mr. Barron. “Nothing 
doing!” 

A look of incredulity, then disappointment. 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“T hope to tell you, I do. Lay off that stuff, Bill.” 

“Gosh!” 

“Yes, absolutely and positively. Just that... .” Barron 
crossed the room, and patted for a moment the shoulder of 
the boy as he stood there, looking down at the floor; he twisted 
away a bit at the touch... . 

“Gosh, it makes me so darned mad to see you and Mr. 
Hamilton have to take it and not even be able to . . .” 

“TI know, Bill; sort of tough at times, especially when you 
feel it’s undeserved.” 

“G’bye, Mr. Barron. Don’t you worry; the school’ll stand 
by you.” 

“Thanks a lot for everything; good luck.” .. . 

A half hour later and in the outer office. 

“Peter Barron, do you mean to tell me you put it into the 
heads of those boys to carry home all those circulars?” 

“No, I didn’t do anything of the kind; they’d been left there, 
already.” 

“What on earth did you do?” This from Hamilton who had 
stepped into the conversation. 

“Well, the tale of our iniquities, plus several corrective pro- 
posals, have been left on every doorstep and thrust into the 
hand of every commuter.” .. . 

“Yes, I know that well enough!” 

“So most of the town has something good and spicy to read 
tonight.” ... 

“Of course; but what are those young’uns going to do?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Barron with a sigh. “I’ve a pretty fair 
idea that every last boy and girl in Monroe High School will 
put in a considerable portion of this evening in going over these 
several matters with their fathers and mothers, making such 
personal comments the while about the various planks in this 
platform as may occur to them; in fact, I am sure of it.” 

And he sighed again. 

Hamilton looked fixedly for an instant at the placid Mr. 
Barron; suddenly he sank down in a chair, helpless with 
laughter. 
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“And I hear an extra large bundle is going over to Irish 
Hill,” added the imperturbable Mr. Barron. “I’m sure they'll 
be most interested.” 

There was an answering moan from Hamilton, “Oh, don’t 
say anything more; please don’t! I can’t stand it!” 

“Peter Barron,” grimly interposed Miss Ross; “do you think 
it’s nice for you to come in here and admit you are even a bit 
responsible for such an outrage as this?” 

But there was a sudden whirr from the telephone. . . . 

She turned to them, presently, with a flushed, accusing face. 

“You've certainly started something, now! That was nobody 
at all, just nobody at all! Just merely former Mayor Cassidy, 
who says he’s going right over to see this Mr. Berkins, whoever 
he is, and tell him if he doesn’t make an immediate retraction 
there'll be plenty of trouble at the Building and Loan meeting 
tonight; and how do those fellows get that way, anyhow, and 
he isn’t going to stand for anyone trying to take it out on 
his children.” . . . 

“That so?” observed Mr. Barron, “Let’s see; his boy is in 
my history class. Pretty smart boy, young Cassidy; must be 
a rather fast worker. He seems to appreciate his history teacher. 
Don’t you think it’s nice to be appreciated?” 

Before she could launch a suitable retort at the gently smiling 
Peter Barron, there was another warning whirr. 

“That’s the minister, John L. Davidson. Mr. Hamilton, he 
wants me to tell you that there’s going to be some shouting that 
is shouting, right away; and he guesses you know what he 
means.” 

“ “His old-time religion is good enough for me,’”’ paraphrased 
Mr. Barron, and again he smiled agreeably at the scandalized 
Miss Ross. “Guess I’ll have to drop in sometime and hear one 
of his sermons; I wouldn’t be at all surprised if he and I might 
make out very nicely together.” 

“J wouldn’t be surprised if,” 

“Excuse me, Miss Ross, but there’s the telephone again. How 
business does keep up! Who’ve you drawn this time?”’ 

But the cheerful Mr. Barron came to sudden, serious atten- 
tion as she turned around, hand cupped over the mouthpiece, 

“Tt’s that Mr. Hawkins, and he says he wants to talk to you 
immediately, Mr. Hamilton. What shall I tell him?” 

“Citizens’ Protest Committee!” ejaculated Barron. 

But Hamilton was already at the telephone. . . . “Yes, this is 
Mr. Hamilton, . . . Yes, I know who you are; you are one of 
the signers of that handbill. I’ve read your latest circular, just 
read it, and . . . what’s that you say? . . . You and the others 
are not responsible for getting out that platform? Do you realize 
that stuff is being read this minute by every person in Monroe? 
. . « Well, /’m not responsible for that, either . . . That’s your 
problem, not mine!” 

“You needn’t have banged the receiver down so hard,” chided 
Peter Barron, who, by this time, had relapsed into his usual 
languid self. “It’ll make him think you’re sore about something.” 

“Well, I am!” sputtered Hamilton. “Tried to tell me this 
crowd campaigning against the board hasn’t got it in for us. 
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Says whoever got out that platform had no business suggesting 
it’s all one outfit working together; that he and Berkins and 
the rest of them are going to hunt up the fellows responsible 
for this and make them take it back. I wonder,” 

“Pardon me, Boss,” interrupted Mr. Barron. “He didn’t say 
they are going to give up the idea of running for the board, 
did he?” 

“No, he certainly did not!” 

“Nor that they are so ashamed to be classified with this other 
bunch, they’re going out to whoop it up for us in order to 
square themselves?”’ 

“Of course not. You should know better.” 

“Very well, then.” And Peter Barron spoke very slowly. “I'll 
tell you what I think we should do, and that is,” 

“Is what?” the impatient Hamilton. 

“Is to do exactly nothing,” drawled Mr. Barron. With an- 
other cheerful smile at the exasperated, confused Miss Ross, 
“T’ve an idea you’d like to tell me that’s one course of action 
where I’d make good in a hurry.” 

“TI don’t believe you could even do that in a hurry!”’ was her 
prompt reply. “I don’t believe you ever hurried up about any- 
thing in all your life, Peter Barron!” 

“Not anything, ever?” 

“Well,” 

“Oh, come!” exclaimed Hamilton rather testily. “For pity’s 
sake, how do you expect me to get my wits together when you 
two are squabbling?” 

And he disappeared into his own office. There was the click 
of the telephone . . . they heard him ask for Benkert. .. . 

A half hour later the front door closed behind the three. They 
stood for an instant, this later afternoon, looking across the 
yard and down the valley which swept away to the west. 

“Isn’t that a beautiful sunset!’’ said Miss Ross. “Look! Why, 
the whole sky seems ablaze. How vividly those flames shoot up!” 
. . . She loved the outdoors, did Miss Ross... . 

Mr. Barron comprehensively surveyed the brilliant spectacle, 
and grunted. 

“That isn’t any sunset, my dear young woman.” After what 
might be termed a thoughtful pause, “No, I’m sorry to say 
you are mistaken.” 

“Not a sunset!” 
it, then?” 

Mr. Barron’s right eyelid flickered as he glanced at the equally 
puzzled Smith B. Hamilton. 

“Miss Ross, you are beholding from a safe distance the 
immediate effect of those handbills on the citizens of Irish 
Hill!” ... 

. . . Now I wonder, thought Peter Barron as he turned the 
corner a few blocks away; I wonder if she really is mad at me? 
I wonder if I’d better go back and . . . he paused, momentarily 
undecided. . . . Then, shaking his head slowly, he sighed, and 
walked on more rapidly in the direction of Main Street. ... 
Some of the high-school boys might be uptown; he sort of liked 
to talk with high-school boys. .. . 


She looked at him in amazement. “What is 
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With a realization of the obligation 
which every educational institution bears 
with respect to the safeguarding of the 
vision of its students, these brief articles 
outline the problem- as it was recognized 
and the program as it was undertaken by 
Marquette University in seeking its solu- 
tion. Inasmuch as this program involved 
university students whose long hours of 
eyestrain occurred principally in their own 
study rooms, only that part of the study 
which pertains to student study rooms is 
here considered. The lighting of libraries, 
classrooms, and laboratories forms a dis- 
tinct phase of the general problem upon 
which attention has already been turned; 
but student study rooms have in the past 
been too generally neglected. Acknowledg- 
ment is here made of the services of Pro- 
fessors H. A. Frommelt and E. W. Kane 
of Marquette University who so ably as- 
sisted in the University’s program and 
analysis of results. 


A Dimming World 

Scientists have pictured to us the grad- 
ual running down of the sun like to a huge 
clock whose spring is slowly unfolded, until 
at some distant geological period the world 
would be in a perpetual twilight. But while 
we contemplate such a phenomena with 
scientific equanimity, we approach a 
rapidly dimming world of our own making. 

It becomes increasingly obvious that the 
evolution of our material civilization far 
outstrips the adaptation of the human or- 
ganism to its new surroundings that appear 
with kaleidoscopic rapidity. The herding 
of vast masses of people into cosmopolitan 
centers and into moderately even large 
cities, has brought us face to face with 
innumerable problems of human adapta- 
tion. Modern civilization demands that 
numerous individuals consume their day- 
light hours in the midst of all the artificial 
conditions that accompany the modern 
office, factory, and business place. 

Of these changed conditions brought 
about in a few generations by a changed 
mode of life, perhaps the most outstand- 
ing and significant in its effects upon our 
well-being is that affecting our vision. 
These modern conditions of living and 
working have produced artificial and un- 
usual conditions of seeing which apparently 
have strained that marvelous organ, the 
human eye, beyond even its incredible 
capacity to permanently adapt itself. Arti- 
ficial light and daylight of limited and in- 
adequate characteristics are the medium of 
seeing for the vast majority of human 
beings of this present generation during 
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most of their waking hours from the time 
they enter upon their years of formal 
school training on through the years of 
working and perfecting a livelihood. Under 
these conditions there has developed a far- 
reaching and tremendously important 
problem of the gradual decrease of effec- 
tiveness in sight and an increase in the 
defects of the eye. This is not at all in- 
credible if we ponder for a moment the 
changes that civilization has brought upon 
us. 


Defective Eyes 


To realize that our problem in the con- 
servation of eyesight is specific and real, 





Fig. 1. Excessive glare on the work is 
injurious to the eyes. 


we need but to refer to those reliable 
sources of information which show that 
while upward of 97 per cent of infants 
are born with normal eyes, eye defects 
begin to develop at early ages and become 
more numerous with age. A summary of 
various surveys indicates that upon com- 
pletion of grammar school about 15 per 
cent of pupils have defective vision, upon 
completion of high school, 25 per cent, and 
upon completion of college, 40 per cent. 
The percentages of defective vision at 
various ages runs about as follows: 


Age Per Cent Defective 
20 23 
30 39 
40 48 
50 71 
60 82 
70 95 


These figures voice an eloquent plea for 
serious consideration and a_ concerted 
effort to overcome civilization’s burden on 
human eyes. 


Our Indoor Work-World 


In the process of seeing, light is the es- 
sential partner of vision. Either one with- 
out the other would make seeing impos- 
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sible. During the hours of daylight out-of- 
doors, nature has been generous in her 
provision of light, not only in quantity 
but in those qualities which make for easy 
and comfortable seeing. Ordinarily, under 
most out-of-door environments, high levels 
of illumination of objects and backgrounds 
are accompanied by a reasonable absence 
of glare, a general diffusion of light from 
the dome of the sky and clouds, and a 
reasonably satisfactory contrast of bright- 
nesses in the field of view. Also most see- 
ing relates to distant objects (20 ft. or 
over) for which the eye muscles are in 
relaxation. 

Since the demands of our civilization 
and mode of life have brought most of us 
indoors with illumination woefully inade- 
quate in quantity and particularly in 
quality, the tasks imposed have been those 
of close work over long periods, with the 
eye muscles in nearly continual strain. 
From nature’s levels of quantity of illumi- 
nation ranging from a few hundred foot- 
candles to several thousand, few except 
some of the more recent indoor installa- 
tions are equipped to provide an- average 
of more than 5 or 10 foot-candles. In the 
typical student study room, even under 
daylight conditions with perhaps 200 foot- 
candles at the window sill, the level will 
usually fall to less than 10 foot-candles a 
few feet from the window, and to a neg- 
ligible quantity at the opposite side of the 
room. But even worse is the quality of il- 
lumination; the light is poorly diffused, 
shadows are harsh, and a wide range of 
brightness contrasts is in evidence. Add to 
these conditions, a close visual task over 
long periods of time, and we have placed 
upon the eyes a distinctly abnormal burden 
which is taking its toll in impaired vision. 

Obviously, we have arrived at the point 
in our material civilization where we must 
give thought to human seeing and its ad- 
aptation under proper conditions to the 
modern world. Unless this is done, future 
generations will be living in a dimming 
world because they have failed to provide 


“proper conditions for the tremendously 


important activity of seeing. 


The Half-Seeing Student’ 


Reliable surveys indicate that 40 per 
cent of college students and nearly one 
half of all adults have defective eyes. What 
this means annually to the country and 
to the community in loss of life and in- 
juries due to faulty vision, in cost of 
spoilage of material, in cost of lowered 
efficiency of production in industry, in 
loss of time due to eye fatigue in stores 
and offices, can but be imagined. To the 


*Paraphrased from the expression of Dr. M. Luckiesh, 
“This Half-Seeing World.” 
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Fig. 2. Using the wall as a reflector. 


student, particularly the university stu- 
dent, who must spend so many hours 
“burning the midnight oil” in his study 
room night after night, the matter of 
avoiding and eliminating eyestrain is of 
essential importance. Yet, surprisingly 
enough, it has been our experience that the 
average college student, even the medical 
student, has given little or no attention to 
this matter. Perhaps it is because lighting 
is taken for granted and statements about 
inadequate lighting conditions are taken to 
be so commonplace. 


Need for Survey 


A conviction has been growing for a 
period of years on the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of Marquette Univer- 
sity that much of the indisposition and 
lack of efficiency on the part of a number 
of students has been due to inadequate 
lighting for study purposes. In numerous 
cases, there seemed to be no other explana- 
tion when all other factors had been traced 
down. With this conviction in mind, a 
survey of study rooms was undertaken in 
the spring of 1936 in the rooming houses 
and fraternity houses at the University. 


Inadequate Lighting Equipment 

The usual type of lighting equipment 
used by students was the familiar ‘“goose- 
neck” desk lamp with opaque reflector of 
the kind shown in Figure 1. These were 
generally equipped with 25-watt or 50- 





Fig. 3. A make-shift reflector improves the 
light. 
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watt lamp bulbs, and in a few instances 
with 75-watt bulbs. The average wattage 
was 46 and the illumination on the desk 
tops varied from a maximum of 200 foot- 
candles* directly under the lamp, to less 
than 1 foot-candle in most instances at a 
distance of two or three feet. .The effect 
was that of a spotlight on the middle of 
the desk top with the balance of the room 
in almost complete darkness. Shadows 
were deep and sharp, glare from the sur- 
face was bad, and the contrast between the 
reading surface and the room background 
extreme. Figure 1 illustrates these condi- 
tions and particularly the glare in the face 
of the student. Note the lack of definition 
of detail on the desk top. Conditions such 
as these were found to be general through- 
out the University district. 


Attempted Remedies 
A few of the students had realized that 
something was wrong with their lighting 
and in groping for a solution had at- 
tempted the arrangement shown in Figure 
2 by directing the lamp against the back 





Fig. 4. The IES Student Lamp. 


wall of the room. As shown from this 
view, a lower illumination on the desk top 
was accompanied by better definition on 
the reading surfaces, and less glare in the 
face, although the glare surface was now 
on the wall directly opposite the student. 
This glare surface was very trying and 
objectionable. 

In some instances, the equipment con- 
sisted of novelty store lamps with small 
fluted paper shades, and in at least one 
instance the light source was limited to 
one 15-watt lamp bulb. The student in 
this case, as might be expected, complained 
of headaches and eye fatigue, but had not 
realized the cause of his difficulty. Another 
student (of the School of Medicine) had 


8A foot-candle is the amount of light falling on a 
surface one foot distant from the flame or candle. A 
surface 3 ft. from a 100-watt lamp would have an illu- 
mination of about 10 foot-candles 
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arranged for himself a small artificial cejj- 
ing of white cardboard over his desk, as 
shown in Figure 3. While the conditions 
were improved, they lacked the possibility 
of an adequate solution because of the 
limited size of the cardboard ceiling. 


The Solution 


On the basis of the conditions disclosed 
by this survey, the University now requires 
that all student study rooms under its su 
pervision be equipped with adequate and 
acceptable lighting equipment such as the 
IES Study and Reading Lamp. This lamp 
is produced by numerous manufacturers 
to meet the specifications of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society, and such lamps 
may be had at a variety of prices ranging 
from $3 upward, thus placing them within 
easy reach of students and landlords. As 
shown in Figure 4 a large part of the light 
is thrown upward to provide for the gen- 
eral illumination of the room, while the 
diffusing bowl and large shade produce 
adequate and well-diffused illumination on 
the desk top. A special Marquette Uni- 
versity model of this lamp, developed 
under the auspices of the University, is 
shown in Figure 5 and a student-room in- 
stallation on the desk top is normally be- 
tween 10 foot-candles and 30 foot-candles. 
As contrasted with previous views, it is 
interesting to note the uniformity of dis- 
tribution of light, the definition of detail 
on the desk top, and the absence of glare 
from the face of the student. 


Opening the Eyes of the Half-Seeing 
Student 

The lighting conditions revealed by the 
survey of student rooms and the availabil- 
ity of suitable equipment in the form of 
the IES Study and Reading Lamp, 
prompted the immediate adoption of a 
carefully conceived program on the part 
of Marquette University. As an urban 





Fig. 5. The Student Lamp is sturdy and 
home-like. 
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Fig. 6. The Student Lamp produces light which is almost ideal in quality. 


University with upward of 2,500 students, 
it was relatively easy to care for the one- 
third out-of-town portion of students who 
live in rooming houses and fraternity 
houses. These places of residence are under 
strict supervision on the part of the insti- 
tution, and hence the following rule (No. 
76a Student Handbook), which went into 
effect in the fall of 1936, was met with 
prompt compliance. 
Section 76a, Good Lighting Required 

Because of the importance of good lighting for 
study purposes, the University requires that all 
study places for students in private rooming 
houses and fraternity or sorority houses be fur- 
nished with lighting equipment meeting the ap- 
proval of the University authorities. Lighting 
equipment such as the “Better Sight Reading 
Lamp” whose specifications are approved by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society or equivalent 
is required. Students living at home are expected 
to safeguard their vision by the use of proper 
equipment 


The Marquette Program 


The remaining two thirds of the stu- 
dent body reside at home or with relatives 
in the Milwaukee metropolitan area. To 
reach this group, a campaign of education 
was necessary, and this was undertaken as 
part of an all-university eyesight-conserva- 
tion program, which opened in September 
and will be carried on over an extended 
period. 

The outstanding feature of the program 
included the co-operation of the deans and 
their respective student organizations at 
registration time at the opening of the 
present term, in placing in the hands of 
every student a copy of the pamphlet, Your 
Eyes, published by the Cleveland Sight 
Saving Council, together with a supple- 
ment devoted to the proper arrangement of 
Study rooms with their desks and lighting 
equipment. The following statement from 


the Jetter of transmittal of this material to 
the student (in the case of the College of 
Engineering, for example) illustrates the 
emphasis placed upon the matter by the 
University. 

This booklet is being placed in your hands 
through the courtesy of the Engineering Associa- 
tion in the interest of the safeguarding of your 
eyesight. As a university student, your eyes are 
called upon for unusually severe service, and 
every effort should be made to prevent the irre- 
parable damage to eyesight, which so often re- 
sults when students carelessly or thoughtlessly 
subject their eyes while studying to hours of 
trying and improper illumination. 
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The University now requires all study places 
for students in private rooming houses and in 
fraternity or sorority houses to be equipped with 
suitable lighting equipment, such as the “Better 
Sight” lamp (whose specifications have been 
written by the Illuminating Engineering Society) 
or equivalent. (See rule 76a, Student Handbook.) 
These lamps may be secured at most supply 
houses or at the Marquette Union. It is expected 
that students who live at home will similarly 
safeguard their vision. 

Your attention is further called to the printed 
suggestions attached relating to arrangement of 
study rooms. 

Please read the attached booklet and notes 
carefully. Your eyesight is one of your most 
valuable possesions —try to preserve and pro- 
tect it! 

This procedure was supplemented by 
displays in the halls of the various Uni- 
versity buildings of large, attractive 
posters, reproductions of which are shown 
in Figure 7. 

The interest of the press was enlisted, 
which resulted in news stories in both the 
city and University newspapers. The Mar- 
quette Tribune, weekly student paper, in 
the first issue carried a four-page -supple- 
ment devoted entirely to lighting and eye- 
sight conservation. 

In the next place, “better sight reading 
lamps” and sight meters were placed on 
consignment in the administrative offices 
of the University for the purpose of con- 
vincing the authorities of the value of this 
type of equipment. Next, conferences were 
held with fixture manufacturers and dealers 
in order to make certain the availability 
of “better sight” reading lamps for stu- 
dents and others as they awakened to the 
necessity of better lighting equipment. 
Finally, a series of student-group convoca- 
tions was found to be an effective means 
of developing student interest especially 


where demonstration lectures were used. 
(Continued on page 98) 





Fig. 7. Posters used to sell the idea of better light. 





Trends in Teacher-Education Follow-Up Work 


Frederick L. Whitney* 


During the one hundred years, since the “normal school idea’ 
had its inception and steady growth in acceptance, teacher- 
preparation institutions have increasingly taken the attitude that 
they are not furnishing a finished product. It is now rather gen- 
erally assumed, by both public-school and_teacher-education 
authorities, that the new graduate, just undertaking work under 
contract, comes with only the beginnings of equipment and skill 
in his art and that this must necessarily be further developed 
by a regime of co-operative supervision, resulting in continuous 
growth in professional attitudes and teaching ability. 

The repetition of a study? of a decade ago makes possible a 
comparison of attitudes and practices then found among teacher- 
education institutions with like data for 1936.*° The question sent 
to presidents of teacher-education institutions to determine co- 
operative methods for the continuation of professional growth 
of their graduates was, Would you be willing to let us know 
in detail what plan you have for continuing the training of your 
graduates, when they are at work in the field under contract? 
The 1936 inquiry to presidents included a check list consisting 
of items taken from the 1923 distribution. 

The returns consisted of long lists of items of teacher im- 
provement inaugurated by teacher-education institutions. Only 
the top of the frequency tables is reported in this brief statement. 

The recent trend in methods used in these alumni improve- 
ment programs is reported in Table I. Thirteen years ago, the 
top of the distribution of methods found showed a dependence 
on group extension and correspondence courses first of all. Then 


TABLE I. Thirteen Years’ Trend in Co-operative Methods Used in the Improvement 
of Teachers in Service by Teacher-Education Institutions in Terms of Rank Order 
19238 > 1936° 
I 2 
Extension courses . Placement bureau work 
. Correspondence courses . Alumni reunions 
. Field supervisors for alumni College publications distributed 
. Irregular faculty visitation on request . Informal or irregular correspondence 
. Teaching success reports Alumni secretary with annual check 
. College publications distributed Faculty lectures and institutes 
. Alumni secretary with annual check Teaching success reports 
College research department Extension courses 
Informal or irregular correspondence Co-operation in curriculum making 
Alumni reunions Library service 


-_ 
- 





came field workers among the alumni, faculty visits on request, 
teacher rating, college bulletins, a permanent alumni secretary, 
research department work, occasional correspondence with alumni, 
and alumni social reunions. An examination of column 2, the 
report for 1936, seems to show a decreased emphasis on corre- 
spondence courses, field work, and research. Four new items 
appear among the current methods. These are placement work, 
faculty lectures, co-operative curriculum making, and library 
service. The change in rank of methods continued is significant, 
although all ten are in each case at the top of a long list. Exten- 
sion courses and teacher rating seem to be less in favor; and 
alumni reunions, the alumni secretary, and faculty correspondence 
more often used. 

Perhaps the most significant trend shown in Table I is in the 
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York 1927. 
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change in emphasis on all extension work and the substitution 
and enhancement of placement work. However, this may be 
largely a matter of terminology. It may mean simply more 
effective contact with the new teacher in his first experience, 
The importance of the appearance of co-operative curriculum 
projects and effective library service cannot be overlooked. Here 
is perhaps the most outstanding professional trend discovered, 
A critical evaluation of these co-operative methods actually 
used for the continuation of the growth of teachers in service 
would be most difficult. Some indication of their relative worth 
is found in the trend in the judgment of teacher-preparation 
specialists on their effectiveness. The rank order of the items 
reported in the 1923 study (Table II, column 1) is the judgment 
of fifty faculty members of teacher-education institutions in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. The ranking of 1936 (Table IL, 


TABLE II. Thirteen Years’ Trend in the Judgment of Teacher-Education Specialists 
on Effective Co-operative Methods for the Continuation of the Growth of 
Teachers in Service in Terms of Rank Order 
19238 > 1936° 
I 2 
1. Field supervisors for alumni 1. Alumni secretary with annual check 
Regular visitation after graduation Teaching success reports 

Annual inspection by faculty Placement-bureau work 


~m 
nN 


3 3 

4. Extension courses 4. Regular ‘visitation after graduation 
5. Annual group conference of all alumni 5. Demonstration teaching 

6. College research department 6. Extension courses 

7. Correspondence courses 7. Library service 

8. Irregular faculty visitation on request 8. College publications distributed 

9. Alumni secretary with annual check 9. Co-operative curriculum making 

10. Teaching success reports 10. Irregular faculty visitation on request 


column 2) was obtained from the presidents in the 43 teacher- 
preparation centers sampled. Each president, in reporting methods 
used by his institution, checked those which had proved to be 
most effective. 

It is seen (Table II) that thirteen years ago the work of 
field supervisors and regular annual visitation were thought to 
be most desirable. Then came extension work, annual group 
conferences, research work, the alumni secretary, and teacher 
rating. There seems to be a remarkable change in items of 
judgment, as seen in columns 1 and 2. The work of field super- 
visors, annual alumni contacts, research reports, and corre- 
spondence courses are not mentioned in 1936. However, the 
impression is that these methods are replaced effectively by the 
new items found in the latter list. These are such as the place- 
ment office, demonstration teaching, library service, college bulle- 
tins, and co-operative curriculum projects. The outstanding 
change noticed is a decreased emphasis on the work of the 
alumni secretary and on teacher rating. 

On the whole, perhaps the generalization may appear that 
there is a trend toward more professional and more efficient 
methods of teacher follow-up actually in use and thought to be 
effective among teacher-education institutions. The criterion would 
be not alone this improvement in attitude and practice as a whole, 
but the appearance of many more and more concretely useful 
programs for co-operative attack by all concerned on the prob- 
lem of teacher betterment. The classroom teacher is the deter- 
mining factor in public-school efficiency. It is at the point of 
contact between teacher and pupil that education takes place. 
Constant improvement there is the prime necessity. 


“Whitney, F. L., Continuation of the Professional Growth of Teachers in Service. 
Bulletin of the Moorhead State Teachers College, Number Four. Moorhead State Teachers 
College. Moorhead, Minn., 1924. 

>Whitney, F. L., The Growth of Teachers in Service. The Century Company, New 
York, 1927. 

¢Johnson, L. T., The Improvement of Teachers in Service. Unpublished Master of 
Arts Thesis, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo., 1936. 
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Continuity of service would seem to 
make for efficiency in teaching just as it 
is generally thought to do in other lines of 
human endeavor. And yet, if we may judge 
by the many demands of teachers and 
teachers’ organizations for guarantees of 
security in their position, it appears that 
in practice, teachers not only do not, but 
are not permitted to give continuous pro- 
fessional servieé: The demands for tenure 
legislation have risen by leaps and bounds, 
and whatever conditions give rise to them 
cannot safely be ignored. Much more is at 
stake than mere security for teachers. In 
fact, it may not be too much to say that 
democratic institutions can hardly be ex- 
pected to survive if teaching is the hit-or- 
miss, now-and-then activity of a “tramp” 
profession. Hence both teachers and the 
public may be said to be thinking most 
constructively on tenure when its public 
benefits come to sharpest focus of atten- 
tion. 

When inquiry is made regarding the de- 
sirability of continuity of professional serv- 
ice in typical American communities, it is 
hard to find anyone who has any doubts on 
the question. Parents, patrons, school-board 
members, superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and, most important of all, 
pupils are practically unanimous in decry- 
ing the typically kaleidoscopic changes in 
the teaching personnel in their communi- 
ties. They don’t like it, and they say so 
quite emphatically. All administrations 
recognize full well the loss in educational 
efficiency which occurs when, for one reas- 
on or another, teachers vacate their posi- 
tions. A vast amount of the time and en- 
ergy of most superintendents and boards of 
education is devoted to creating conditions 
of social contact, of physical environment, 
of professional association, and of econom- 
ic incentive which will encourage able 
teachers to remain in their respective com- 
munities as long as they can retain them. 
There seems to be, then, rather general 
agreement that the schools, the children, 
and the communities both profit from and 
highly value continuous, competent teach- 
ing service. Why, then, these urgent de- 
mands for tenure legislation, which seem to 
reflect actual tenure conditions so at var- 
iance with the general attitude toward the 
desirability of continuous professional serv- 
ice? 


Tenure a Two-Way Proposition 
_ It may be well to recognize that tenure 
is, or ought to be, a two-way proposition. 
That is to say, it should guarantee to a 
community the services of the capable 
teacher, as well as guarantee to the capable 
teacher his position. In general, however, 
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Professional Tenure for Teachers 


Robert D. Baldwin’ 


efforts at tenure legislation do not-stress 
the former as they do the latter.“ Witness 
the fact that movements for tenure legisla- 
tion generally rise to high peaks when (1) 
positions are scarce or the supply of eligible, 
certificated teachers is relatively large, (2) 
standards for the certification of teachers 
are rising so rapidly as to place teachers 
holding positions, but with limited prepara- 
tion, at a disadvantage with current grad- 
uates of teacher-preparing institutions, 
rather than when positions are relatively 
plentiful or the supply of teachers is rela- 
tively low, at which time teachers are glad 
to vacate the less attractive and occupy 
the more attractive positions; To anyone 
familiar with the facts it is quite clear that 
tenure neither is nor is generally meant by 
the teacher to be long in the rural and 
small village school, and that it both tends 
to be, and is generally desired by the teach- 
er to be longer in the larger centers of pop- 
ulation where living conditions and salaries 
are generally reputed to be more attrac- 
tive. 

From the standpoint of professional serv- 
ice, however, the community, the board of 
education, the superintendent, and the 
principal are just as much concerned to 
avail themselves of the teacher’s continuous 
service as is the teacher to hold a position 
indefinitely. Still the writer has seldom 
known a board or superintendent to do 
more than gently demur when a teacher 
embraced an opportunity to move to a 
better position, even if such opportunity 
came in the midst of the year’s work, 
entailing considerable administrative incon- 
venience in addition to the obvious disrup- 
tion of the learning process for the chil- 
dren. Most administrators, indeed, as pro- 
fessional opportunities go nowadays, feel 
an obligation to assist teachers to deserved 
promotion. It is not entirely clear that 
most tenure laws evoke similar reciprocal 
feelings from teachers, in spite of their cus- 
tomary 30-day-notice clause. 

But perhaps we are forcing the term 
professional tenure when we suggest that 
it include the willingness of the teacher 
to contirfue with a job to be done until he 
is professionally satisfied that he has made 
a definite and worth-while contribution to 
the schools at that particular location. For 
it must be confessed that even professional 
tenure commonly connotes merely the right 
of the teacher to hold his position as long 
as he renders satisfactory service. The 
writer has, however, thought it fair to 
draw attention to this other aspect of pro- 
fessional tenure, which we might call the 
pupil-community-administration side of 
the picture. This is in no sense opposed to 
the teacher side; rather it helps to round 
out the complete picture of service which 
“profession” always ought to imply. 
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Retaining the Position During 
Satisfactory Service 


Having frankly stated the broadest in- 
terpretation of professional tenure may we 
now discuss its more generally accepted 
meaning, the teacher’s right to his position 
during satisfactory service. We are then, 
here concerned, not with encouraging teach- 
ers to remain in their positions, which 
problem we have treated elsewhere,’ but 
with permitting them to do so when they 
so desire and when their service is satis- 
factory. From the standpoint of ordinary 
common sense, it appears such permission 
ought to be granted always and gladly. 
But it also appears that such is not the 
case. When such tenure protection has not 
existed, what typically have teachers done 
to secure it? 

Now it must be recorded, with a tinge 
of regret, perhaps, that in this matter, at 
least, teachers have not exhibited wisdom 
superior to that which generally character- 
izes our people when events occur which 
seem to them unjust or which tread upon 
their individual toes. We Americans, con- 
fronted with such a situation, typically 
react thus, “There ought to be a law 
against it,” and proceed straightway to do 
all we can to secure a passage of a law 
which prohibits the injustice or makes it 
illegal to tread upon our individual toes, 
thinking not at all what may be the ul- 
timate effects of the legislation enacted. 
Ordinarily we do a rather thorough job of 
legislating that particular injustice out of 
existence. In fact, commonly we tend to 
overdo it; so thoroughly are we impressed 
at the time with the enormity of the vice 
to be got rid of, that our legislation often 
gives rise to other unforeseen injustices or 
absurdities. I am reminded of a story we 
used to tell in the Indian Service. It 
seems that a particularly energetic and 
esthetically inclined agent at one of 
the more arid reservations had _ suc- 
ceeded, by dint of hard work and 
superior genius, in getting a very re- 
spectable stand of shade trees around the 
Agency buildings. In the course of the 
service routine, this agent was transferred 
and was succeeded by another whose wife 
very much disliked these trees, both their 
looks and the swishing of the perpetual 
breeze through their foliage. So the new 
agent ordered the trees cut down. A super- 
visor from Washington, who came through 
on a tour of inspection, aware of the pain- 
staking and almost loving care that Agent 
1 had lavished upon the trees to get them 
started and to keep them growing, beheld 
with chagrin the devastation of beauty and 
of shade thus hastily wrought. Reporting 
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the matter with some heat to his chief at 
the Capital, he declared his outrage at 
such shortsighted and reckless destruction 
of arboreal growth. Instead of a reprimand 
to the blameworthy agent, and a memoran- 
dum of warning to Indian agents on all 
reservations to use all available discretion 
and judgment in hewing timber, the Office, 
out of a distant but much outraged sense 
of justice, issued Regulation Number 3699 
to the effect that hereafter no tree was to 
be felled on any Indian reservation with- 
out written permission from the Wash- 
ington office! 


Absurdities in Tenure Legislation 

Unfortunately tenure legislation has 
often contributed similar absurdities and 
injustices. Thus, for example, before the 
survey in Portland, the teachers, ground 
down beneath a picayune and ultrame- 
chanical, not to say inquisitorial, system of 
inspection rather than supervision, with 
vigorous and almost fanatical enthusiasm, 
rushed to the Legislature with a bill to 
secure protection in their positions, and 
succeeded in having enacted a tenure law 
applying to all first-class school districts in 
the state. This law had the effect, not only 
of giving needed protection to teachers un- 
justly placed in jeopardy of their positions, 
but also because it overshot the mark and 
made dismissal difficult, if not practically 
impossible, of protecting incompetent 
teachers in the system, of whom there was 
a rather generous number,*® and of sub- 
jecting hundreds of children to distinctly 
inferior teaching. The difficulty is that, 
while such legislation recognizes incom- 
petence, immorality, insubordination, non- 
co-operation, and conduct unbecoming a 
teacher as just grounds for dismissal, each 
of these, having here rather technical and 
specialized connotations, with professional 
implications, is difficult at best for the 
juryman to define, to say nothing of the 
fearful and awful meanings insinuated into 
it for him by the remiss teacher’s attorney, 
whose job is to win his client’s case. 

Again, California teachers, dissatisfied 
' with the relative security of position pro- 
vided by their continuing contract law, 
went to the Legislature with a permanent 
tenure law, which practically assured 
teachers of their positions “till death do 
them part,” after a probationary period of 
two or three years. The effect was, not 
merely to render the old timers secure, 
probably too,secure, but to make boards of 
education noticeably skittish about re- 
electing a new teacher for a third year. 
And they didn’t elect them for the third 
year, unless they were practically certain 
that the teacher was Al, because they re- 
fused to take the chance of being saddled 
permanently with a _ less-than-superior 
teacher who, nevertheless, might be giving 
considerable promise of growth. So the 
permanent tenure law, far from increas- 
ing tenure, actually made tenure more pre- 
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carious for new teachers, and deprived 
communities of the benefits of continuous 
service of the young and enthusiastic. 

Holmstedt’s* intensive research into the 
effects of tenure legislation in New Jersey 
generally bears out the effects above noted. 
He also notes that under the permanent 
tenure legislation there, 6.3 per cent of the 
entire teaching staff were retained even 
though they were unsatisfactory, who 
would have been dismissed but for the 
serious difficulties encountered in the per- 
manent tenure law. In other words we may 
say that 6.3 per cent of the children in 
New Jersey public schools were subjected 
to admittedly inferior teaching because 
school administrators confessed that that 
percentage of the whole teaching force 
either could not be removed, or at least not 
without shattering the morale of the school 
systems involved on account of the per- 
manent tenure law. Holmstedt’s conclusion 
as to the stabilizing effect of a permanent 
tenure law, after careful comparison of 
New Jersey with such a law and Con- 
necticut without it, is that, given a well- 
trained teaching staff, with adequate salary 
schedules and satisfactory teaching condi- 
tions, a high degree of stability may be 
secured without permanent tenure legisla- 
tion. 


Professional Tenure Desirable 

Summing up the case for tenure legisla- 
tion, we may say (1) To the extent that it 
protects competent teachers from petty, 
harassing administration and unprofes- 
sional dismissal of whatever sort, and 
thereby secures to communities continuous 
competent professional service, it justifies 
itself. (2) To the extent that it protects 
incompetence, and renders teachers callous 
to constructive supervision and administra- 
tors helpless to eliminate inferior teaching 
service, it is patently subversive of profes- 
sional ideals and practice, inefficient, and 
unjustifiable. 

That professional tenure is desirable, 
and even quite essential to effective teach- 
ing service the writer heartily agrees, and 
has tried clearly to indicate. That profes- 
sional tenure is best secured by a frontal 
legalistic or legislative attack to secure 
permanent tenure is the one point upon 
which he cannot agree, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) You can’t make it stick. 
Permanent tenure defeats itself by over- 
stretching professional tenure and includ- 
ing unprofessional and incompetent tenure, 
thus shaking public as well as professional 
confidence in its soundness. (2) Permanent 
tenure legislation is an attack directed at a 
symptom, which is generally regarded as a 
doubtful method of curing disease. Lack of 
continuity of teaching service is a symptom 
of disease. Let’s find the disease and then 
direct our energies to curing it, thus 
eliminating the causes of the unhappy 
symptom. 

*Holmstedt, R. W., “Effects of the Teacher Tenure 


Law in New Jersey,” Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 526, 1932. 
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Conditions Conducive to 
Uncertain Tenure 


As the writer diagnoses the condition 
giving rise to the symptom of uncertain 
tenure there are five focuses of infection 
which are pouring poison into the profes. 
sional body: 

1. Professional Malnutrition 

Entirely too little preparation for the 
important work of teaching is accepted as 
justification for certification. Once a certi- 
ficate has been issued the teacher is legally 
qualified to teach. The result is that we 
have thousands of teachers certificated and 
teaching who are professionally seriously 
undernourished. Because they are not pro- 
fessionally up to standard, because they 
have not “paid the price” of professional 
preparation, they frequently, though there 
are many notable exceptions, accept teach- 
ing as a trade, are largely concerned with 
holding their job rather than with keeping 
abreast of it, and therefore constitute a 
group reactionary to improvement and to 
supervisory stimulation and _ leadership, 
They are very likely to insist upon per- 
manent tenure in such a spirit. Tenure 
striven for or even accepted in such a 
spirit can hardly be classified as profes- 
sional. The remedy here is the elimination 
of the lower grade certificates and the 
speedy advance to four years of profes- 
sional preparation as the minimum basis 
for teacher certification. 

2. Professional high blood pressure 

Even if certification standards were 
raised so that preparation were not so scant 
as to produce professional malnutrition, 
there is still the tendency of the teacher- 
preparing institutions to overload their en- 
rollment beyond what the schools can ab- 
sorb, at least under current conditions. 
This excess beyond the numbers needed 
to fill the vacant positions constitutes a 
constant competitive threat to those already 
in positions. Then, too, our teacher-pre- 
paring institutions, so concerned with hav- 
ing large enrollments in order to hold or 
extend their legislative appropriations, 
tend to be less careful in selecting candi- 
dates for professional preparation than 
they would almost surely be if they were 
to limit their efforts to securing only that 
number of teachers-in-preparation, with a 
margin of five per cent for safety, which 
would meet the needs of the public schools 
for théir graduates. Thus, the quality ef 
their professional output is lowered, and 
the general professional level tends to drop, 
at its source, so to speak. This disease has 
other professional ramifications. It needs 
to be earnestly and systematically attacked. 
The obvious remedy is that all institutions 
which prepare teachers realize their re- 
sponsibility to keep the stream of teachers, 
which has its source in them, pure and not 
so swollen, that its flood waters drown out 
professional ideals and enthusiasm farther 
down its course. To strengthen the deter- 
mination of these institutions to face and 
handle this responsibility, it must be 
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pointedly suggested that boards of control 
and legislatures awake to the fact that 
quality of work done by an institution 
rather than numbers carried on the ros*er 
of students deserves their liberal support. 


3. Overactivity of the politico-economic 
gland 

One of the sorriest spectacles in public 
life is the dismissal of a teacher or the 
refusal to continue his engagement for 
political reasons. If this occurred once in 
100,000 cases, it would be too often. But 
it does occur with much greater frequency, 
more than any of us like to admit. Teach- 
ing is a professional service to be evaluated 
according to professional and not political 
criteria. Any board of education or admin- 
istrative officer, that even inquires into the 
politics of either an incumbent or a can- 
didate, by that very act disqualifies itself 
as an impartial judge of professional fit- 
ness. Ditto for any board or administrator 
who attempts to pass upon the professional 
fitness of any teacher or candidate for 
teaching, compromised by blood relation- 
ship or economic or personal obligation. In 
times of acute political, economic, and 
social unrest it is difficult at best to sup- 
press motives to action such as have just 
been referred to. How much more difficult, 
then, if the law under which educational 
organization operates provides for partisan 
election of school boards, at a regular or 
political election, where the school issues 
are rather thoroughly confused with other 
entirely extraneous issues; by subdistricts 
or wards; and in such a manner of succes- 
sion that a majority of the board member- 
ship may be elected at one election. The 
mere statement of the case reveals its utter 
folly as sound procedure for efficient school 
organization and administration. Yet, such 
anarchic school laws still exist in many 
states. Common horse sense suggests the 
obvious remedy of writing into the law, as 
a constructive professional attack on this 
particular focus of infection, provisions 
that boards of education shall be elected 
(1) on a nonpartisan ballot; (2) at a 
special school election, where school issues 
are considered on their own merits; (3) 
representing the district as a whole; (4) 
for terms so arranged that a majority of 
the board will not come into office at any 
one time. 
4. Atrophy of professional administration 

through disuse 

This weakness was hinted at in the sec- 
tion immediately preceding when it was 
implied that boards often assume the pro- 
fessional prerogative and attempt to eval- 
uate teaching service. This tendency of 
boards of education to get out of their 
proper legislative or policy-adopting func- 
tion and over into the technical and execu- 
tive function is a natural hang-over from 
the dark days when superintendents of 
schools just happened into their positions, 
Without professional preparation and 
study, and when, quite possibly, they knew 
little more than their wiser board members 
about teacher selection and evaluation, as 
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well as many other items of school admin- 
istration. But that day has passed. It is 
perhaps safe to put it this way: there are 
more, and more adequately trained, school 
administrators in one average-sized state 
today than there were in all 48 states in 
1910. And the writer knows of no one who 
so delights in this change, once he has had 
a demonstration of what service this trained 
professional leadership can render, than 
the earnest, public-spirited school-board 
member. The right kind of school board 
appreciates and desires such service. All 
communities are entitled to it. But they 
do not get it, sometimes because their 
boards mistake their proper functions. The 
obvious, constructive remedy is to write 
into the law which defines duties of the 
superintendent of schools the provision 
that he shall exercise the sole right to 
nominate to the board for election, for 
transfer, for promotion, for dismissal, 
teachers and all other employees of the 
school district. This centers responsibility 
for professional decisions where it belongs. 
To allow him at least the possibility of 
protection in the exercise of this responsi- 
bility, the law should authorize boards of 
education to enter into contracts with su- 
perintendents for periods of from two to 
five years. With such guarantees, which, 
for many other reasons, the superintendent 
of schools should have anyway, if he is to 
do a consistent and effective piece of work, 
the professional superintendent will stand 
by his competent teachers. In the writer’s 
experience, loyalty of the superintendent 
to his teachers has stood out more often 
and more clearly than the reciprocal rela- 
tion. Tenure for the competent, with full 
regard for academic freedom and for polit- 
ical integrity, would thus be assured in a 
fundamentally professional way. 
5. Professional myopia 

One of the weaknesses of our profession 
to date has been the tendency for teachers 
to do their work merely from day to day 
instead of planning their work, as educa- 
tion always naturally takes place, over long 
periods of time. Of course under the typical 
tenure condition in this country — engage- 
ment of the teacher for one year at a time 
— there has not been much encouragement 
to see their work in the larger, longer-range 
view. 


The Continuing Contract 


To prejudice the teacher toward the 
long-time view of his profession and posi- 
tion and to strengthen the hand of the 
superintendent of schools in retaining pro- 
fessionally satisfactory teachers in the 
event of the possibility of recurrence of 
the overactivity of the politico-economic 
gland, the law should provide what is gen- 
erally known as the continuing contract 
for teachers, to the effect that teachers are 
considered to be engaged until informed 
in writing by the superintendent of schools 
that their services are no longer desired, 
such notice to be placed in the teacher’s 
hand not less than 30 days before the end 
of any school term when the teacher’s 
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services are to cease. Since no one can 
nominate or recommend for dismissal ex- 
cept the superintendent, unprofessional or 
summary dismissal is quite unlikely. At 
the same time the unprofessional teacher’s 
services can be dispensed with and the 
children and community protected from in- 
ferior teaching. Thus there would seem to 
be provision to encourage the best of pro- 
fessional service from both the teacher and 
the superintendent. 

In presenting these five constructive 
attacks upon the diseases or infections 
which, in the writer’s judgment, underlie 
the symptom of uncertain tenure, he recog- 
nizes that even their complete adoption 
does not guarantee an organization which 
is automatically perfect. Organization is 
never that, for organizations run under 
human power, and in the last analysis, are 
not greatly superior to those who function 
therein. But it is claimed, as a reasonable 
proposition, that sound organization in- 
clines the balance toward sound function- 
ing, and unsound organization inclines it 
toward unsound functioning. And it is also 
claimed that (1) stepping up markedly 
training requirements for certification of 
teachers; (2) more careful selection and 
training of candidates for teaching, and 
closer approximation than we now have of 
the output of teacher-preparing institu- 
tions to the actual needs of the public 
schools; (3) nonpartisan election of 
board-of-education representatives of the 
district-as-a-whole, at a separate election, 
and for terms which would provide for 
gradual evolution of rather than revolution 
in educational policies; (4) reservation of 
the right to nominate for appointment, 
transfer, promotion, or dismissal of all em- 
ployees of the school district to the super- 
intendent; and finally (5) prejudicing the 
teacher toward the long-time view of his 
profession and his particular position by 
enacting the principle of the continuing 
contract — these are all parts of a closely 
matching pattern of organization which, in 
contrast to the crazy-quilt which they sup- 
plant, incline the balance quite definitely 
toward genuinely professional tenure. And 
it is precisely because he believes that, at 
this stage in our American experiment in 
democracy, no issue is more important than 
professional tenure for teachers, that the 
writer sets aside the rose-tinted illusion, 
that legalistic, permanent tenure is a sound 
approach to the problem of securing con- 
tinuity of really professional teaching serv- 
ice, in favor of the unified, all-inclusive, 
whole profession, and wholly professional 
plan which has been briefly outlined. He 
has one other reason, which is not aside 
from the above, but implied in it, the ex- 
pression of a hope that must soon permeate 
our profession in every level of its service 
— that the teachers of our several states, 
by registering their positive, professional 
aspirations and convictions, and informing 
the public as to their true significance for 
the public welfare, cannot only eliminate 
their fears but also extinguish the condi- 
tions which give rise to them. 
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Health Services in the Schools 


Felix J. Underwood, M.D., F.A.C.P.* 


School health service has passed the 
pioneering days of the medical inspection. 
The name and viewpoint have changed 
while the scope and effectiveness of this 
service have steadily increased. The edu- 
cational aspects of child health and pro- 
tection are stressed. A philosophy of edu- 
cation underlies all of the primary pur- 
poses of the program. There are definite 
trends pointing to more constructive and 
comprehensive procedures: effective pre- 
school hygiene activities which will reduce 
the magnitude of the school hygiene prob- 
lem; the use of the family physician in the 
organized school-health program; the edu- 
cation of parents and communities in their 
responsibility toward the conservation of 
the health of children; and other indica- 
tions which show that we are “increasing 
the happiness rate as well as decreasing 
the death rate.”” 

With due recognition of the fact that the 
various states have different policies in re- 
gard to the administrative responsibility 
for health service in their schools, I am 
presenting this outline of basic principles 
from the viewpoint of the health depart- 
ment. Essentially, I feel that we are all 
working toward measures designed to im- 
prove the health and well-being of our 
boys and girls. The program should be co- 
operative, involving the departments of 
health and education, the home, and the 
community. 

The provision of a proper physical en- 
vironment for school children should be 
our first concern. Unfortunately the thou- 
sands of school buildings, unfit for our 
children to spend their school lives in, are 
sad proof of the fact that the public has 
not been duly concerned. An enlightened 
public opinion is needed here. In addition 
to sufficient space to work and study, gen- 
eral cleanliness of the building, ventilation, 
heating, placing of windows, lighting, 
blackboard, seating arrangements, there 
are dozens of other important details bear- 
ing upon the health of children and teach- 
ers: a safe water supply; handwashing 
facilities; sanitary toilets; proper drain- 
age; a safe school bus; a safe playground 
—lI use the word “safe” with all its im- 
plications — janitor service; the milk 
supply, if any; and other items too in- 
numerable to mention. 


Medical Inspection and Examination 

In the health service to school children 
there are primarily two closely related 
services ordinarily rendered, namely, med- 





*The writer is State Health Officer for Mississippi and 
read this paper before the American Association of School 
Physicians, New Orleans, October 20, 1936. 

1Personal and Community Health, Clair Elsmere Turner, 
p. 305. 


ical inspection and medical examination. 
The medical inspection of a school child 
includes cursory, superficial inspection for 
the detection of communicable disease. 
These inspections are sometimes made by 
school nurses or teachers who, though not 
diagnosing actual conditions, may segre- 
gate pupils having suspicious symptoms 
until such time as a medical diagnosis can 
be made. 

The detailed, thorough physical exami- 
nation deals with the physical condition of 
the body as a whole; it is the only way 
that the physician can obtain an accurate 
picture of any abnormal condition present 
and give intelligent advice about correc- 
tive measures. An examination is nothing 
more than an inspection if medical ex- 
aminers grow careless with the large num- 
ber of children examined over prolonged 
periods. If time for the medical examina- 
tion of all children in the schools is limited, 
the examination should be confined to cer- 
tain grades. As an alternative, all of the 
children may be rapidly screened and, fol- 
lowing certain criteria, may be eliminated 
from the detailed examination. Experience 
has demonstrated that yearly examination 
of every school child is not essential. 

The purpose of the physical examination 
is to locate and demonstrate physical de- 
fects which might immediately or remotely 
affect the child’s health and welfare and 
retard this child in his school activities. To 
accomplish the maximum results, the ex- 
amination should be made in the presence 
of one or both of the child’s parents. A 
father and mother are much more likely 
to appreciate the full significance of a 
health examination if they are there to see 
it. Personal contact with school physician 
and nurse is far more effective in securing 
co-operation from parents than a written 
notice with a list of defects. The teacher 
should be present, too, if possible. The ex- 
amination should be conducted in such a 
way that it is an educational experience 
for teacher, nurse, parent, and the child. 


THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


A board of education whose members are 
selected because of their familiarity with 
educational problems and because of genuine 
interest in civic affairs, will almost invariably 
foster programs that are best suited to the 
needs of the people whom they serve. The 
schools and their work come closer possibly 
to the average citizen than any other govern- 
mental function, a condition which makes the 
selection of board members a consideration 
of general interest and concern.—W. B. 
Owen, Horse Cave, Ky. 
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Denta! inspection and prophylaxis in 
the school is now a well-recognized activity 
of the public health department. A pre- 
ventive school-dental program should con- 
sist of detailed inspection of each mouth, 
notification of parents about the existence 
of defects requiring attention, and follow- 
up work with the parents to insure prompt 
correction of all defects. Indigent and near- 
indigent cases, with the proper referral, 
may be taken care of in dental clinics pro- 
vided for this purpose. Prophylaxis may 
be done essentially as demonstrational edu- 
cation. As in the medical examinations, the 
parents ought to be present so that the 
operator may emphasize the need of proper 
diet, the necessity of cleaning the teeth 
several times a day, the need for using 
dental floss, and the like. A child’s enter- 
ing school with a dental certificate indicat- 
ing that all dental work has been done is 
an indication of the effectiveness of the 
program. 


Health Supervision of Teachers 

The consultative services of a psychia- 
trist, if at all possible, should be available 
to schools so that pupils usually classed as 
problem children may be given the nec- 
essary mental examinations and social in- 
vestigation to try to determine the factors 
contributing to their condition. With the 
classification of problem children the plans 
to be followed in outlining their school ac- 
tivities will depend on local, school, and 
community conditions, and the plan prom- 
ising best results with facilities which the 
community can provide will necessarily be 
chosen. 

The health supervision of teachers 
should be included in any school-health 
service. All teachers should be required 
before beginning each school year, to pre- 
sent to the school board a statement from 
a competent physician certifying that the 
teacher has undergone a thorough physical 
examination; has had the necessary cor- 
rections of physical defects; is not suffer- 
ing from a communicable disease; and is 
not a carrier. X-ray of teeth and chest 
should be required in the initial examina- 
tion. Teachers susceptible to diphtheria, as 
determined by a Schick test, should be im- 
munized; all teachers should be protected 
against smallpox and typhoid fever. 

When the health officer, school trustees, 
school principal, physician, dentist, nurse, 
teacher, parent, and various agencies of a 
community become aware of their respon- 
sibilities and the possibilities in protecting 
and promoting the health of the children of 
the community, then a complete program 


of health service in the schools will be 
functioning. 
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Administrative Set-up 


of the New Orleans Public Schools 


And There Are Varieties of Ministrations [1 Cor. 12:5] 


It is a long backward look to that time 
in the history of education in Louisiana 
when the State Superintendent expressed 
himself thus: “As this is the last report 
that I shall make to the Legislature before 
the expiration of the term for which Divi- 
sion Superintendents were appointed, it is 
meet that I should acquaint you officially 
with the manner in which they have per- 
formed the duties required of them by law: 

“Of the entire number (six — 1874), 
but one ... had any experience in the 
duties of the office. All of them, except 

. ., were acquainted with the school ma- 
chinery, having served as directors on the 
school boards, and were known as active 
friends and zealous, intelligent promoters 
of the cause of popular education.” 

The look is much nearer and more 
familiar when seen in this aspect of the re- 
port: “The fair prospects for the success 
of the public school work . . . were con- 
siderably darkened by the unfriendly alien- 
ation of so considerable a sum of our 
school revenues. . . .” 

At the time of this report the city of 
New Orleans was educationally known as 
the Sixth Division of the six groups into 
which the state was divided. Concerning 
the superintendency of Orleans Parish at 
that time, this statement is illuminating: 
“Mr. Charles W. Boothby, from the nature 
and prominence of his work (the supervi- 
sion of the schools of the city of New 
Orleans), has probably attracted more at- 
tention and been subjected to severer tests 
than any of his colleagues. . . . He had 


1District Superintendent of Schools, Orleans Parish 
School Board, New Orleans, La. 
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BUSINESS 






Caroline S. Pfaff’ 


served as a director on the city school 
board since 1865. . . . In every essential 
particular, the schools of New Orleans 
have attained an excellency under the su- 
perintendency of Mr. Boothby, not reached 
before. The hostility to the Republican ad- 
ministration of the public schools, has been 
more malignant in New Orleans than in 
other portions of the state, and with less 
cause; indeed, much of the hostility mani- 
fested in the country is the result of that 
in the city. The whole State of Louisiana 
sneezes when New Orleans takes snuff.” 
Tempora mutantur! Is it merely that 
New Orleans has ceased to take “snuff’’? 
Or was it then because of the fact that 
New Orleans, Orleans Parish, took the ini- 
tiative in the establishment of the public 
school system which was inaugurated in 
1841 just four years prior to the organiza- 
tion of similar schools in other parishes of 
Louisiana? There was a time less than a 
year ago when it seemed that the New 
Orleans public school system might com- 
pletely lose its autonomy. But a kindly 
destiny shaped a more favorable end. 
What is now the city of New Orleans 
was originally a group of faubourgs (sep- 
arate municipalities); viz., Vieux Carre, 
Faubourg St. Marie, Faubourg Marigny, 
Lafayette, Daunois, Bouligny, Treme, etc., 
each of which was authorized to “establish 
within their respective limits one or more 
public schools for the free instruction of 
the children residing therein.”” When all of 
these districts became united under one 
city superintendent, each district had one 
representative on the board of directors of 
public education. Even present-day ad- 
ministrators are suffering from the expen- 


ORGANIZATION, NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEA 


ORLEANS PARISH SCHOOL BOARD 
FIVE MEMBERS 
A COMMITTEE OF FAE WAOLE 
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sive evil developed in that period; i.e., the 
small six- or eight-room school crowded 
into a plat of ground where the front door 
of one such school almost literally opened 
into the rear door of another; and from 
that other administrative evil of the ap- 
pointment by a member of the board of all 
teachers to the schools in the ward which 
he represented. The board consisted of 
seventeen men. 

In 1912 the Orleans Parish school board 
became distinct from and independent of 
the state board. It consists of five members 
who serve gratuitously and have complete 
control of the affairs of public schools. 
Overlapping terms prevent entire change 
in membership. Public school directors 
must be nonpartisan. Quite recent state 
legislation has restricted their powers in a 
slight degree. The Orleans Parish school 
board must elect “a competent and ex- 
perienced educator to be superintendent of 
the schools. This election must take place 
on July thirteenth of every fourth year 
after July thirteenth of the year 1913.” 
Until quite recent years the adminis- 
trative set-up was ideal. Both the business 
and the educational divisions were directly 
responsible to the superintendent who re- 
ported to the school board which acted as 
a whole. At present the board is divided 
into committees and the business side of 
the school system is directly responsible 
to the board. 

The Organization Chart is illuminating. 
This bit of additional information is nec- 
essary, however, to complete the story: 
The secretary of the board and the first 
assistant superintendent are since 1936 one 
and the same person. 
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New Orleans Welcomes the Department 
of Superintendence 


The committee on arrangements has announced 
that progress is being made in the plans for the 
coming meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, to be held February 20-25, in New 
Orleans, La. The meetings will be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium facing on Beauregard 
Square. The azaleas in the park will be in full 
bloom during the convention. A breakfast in 
regular Creole style will be offered as a treat to 
the visitors with all of the flavor and constituency 
of the Old South. 

The program of generous hospitality will in- 
clude many entertainment features which the 
cordial citizens of this old southern city have 
prepared. Dixie Night will feature the convention 
on Sunday evening, when Supt. Nicholas A. 
Bauer and the teachers of .the New Orleans 
schools will present an entertainment and musical 
program typical of the Southland. President A. L. 
Threlkeld, Denver, Colo., will preside. 


High Spots in the Program 

The general plan of the program provides for 
general sessions in the morning and evening, with 
discussion groups in the afternoon. The tentative 
program is as follows: 

Monday, February 22, 9:00 A.M. 

Address of Welcome — Mr. Nicholas Bauer, superin- 
tendent of schools of New Orleans. 

Response — Mr. J. M. Gwinn, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

The Meaning of the Exhibits — Mr. Homer W. Ander- 
son, superintendent of schools, Omaha, Nebr. 

Building the Profession of School Administration — 
Prof. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

A Professional Code for Superintendents — Mr. Fred- 
erick M. Hunter, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 
Monday, February 22, 8:00 P.M. 
Presentation of Honorary Life Membership to John 
Dewey — Mr. John A. Sexson, superintendent of schoo's, 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Democracy in School Administration — Dr. John Dewey. 

Address-—- Mr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Address — Hon. Josh Lee, United States Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Tuesday, February 23, 9:00 A.M. 

The Cost of Chance—Mr. A. J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools, Providence, R. I. 

The Improvement of Education— The Present Social 
Scene — Mr. Harry Elmer Barnes, New York, N. Y.; 
The Present Educational Scene — Mr. Hollis L. Caswell, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tuesday, February 23, 8:00 P.M. 

Education for Nationalism — Mr. George Norlin, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 

Can Divergent Views on Educational Theory and Prac- 
tice Be Reconciled? — Prof. Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Education for the Middle of the Road — Prof. William 
F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Wednesday, February 24, 9:00 A.M. 

The Functions of Secondary Education — Thomas H. 
Briggs, chairman of Committee on Secondary Education. 

The Importance of a Point of View in School Adminis- 
tration — Jesse H. Newlon, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Thursday, February 25, 9:00 A.M. 

Viewing Our Work in Perspective —Mr. Orville C. 
Pratt, superintendent of schools, Spokane, Wash. 

A Symposium — Problems for Superintendents of 
Schools. 

Thursday, February 25, 2:15 P.M. 

Parade of the Krewe of Nor, a school children’s 
carnival organization of the celebrated Mardi Gras. 

Among the important subjects to be taken 
up at the meeting will be the change in the name 
of the association and the new method for elect- 
ing the president. Proposals for these changes 
were presented at the St. Louis meeting in Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 

Arrangements have been made for an inclusive 
educational and commercial exhib't, to be housed 
in the Municipal Auditorium. It is expected that 
the exhibit will reach a new high peak at this 
convention. 


No special railroad rates have been secured 
for the convention, but winter tour st rates will 
be available from most sections of the north, 
east, and far west. 


PROGRAM OF Gi )UP MEETINGS 


The Department of Superintendence has pre- 
pared a program, calling for a series of group 
meetings for the discussion of such subjects as 
school construction and ventilation, purchase of 
equipment for laboratories and special rooms, 
financing problems, school budgets, and public 
relations. 

The discussion groups will be organized on a 
topical basis, with each topic discussed by a 
special division on three consecutive days. Sub- 
jects for the twelve division meetings comprise 
Bus ness Administration, Teacher Participation 
in School Administration, Professional Status of 
the Teacher, Professional Status of the Superin- 
tendent, Safety Education, School Finance, Rural 
Education, Library Program, Public-Relations 
Program, Adult Education, Professional Organiza- 
tion, The Curriculum in Construction. 

Monday, February 22 , 

A. Planning, Materials, Ventilation 

Division I: Business Administration — Chairman, Mr. 
H. W. Anderson, Omaha, Nebr. 

Practical Planning of School Buildings — Mr. M. M. 
Steen, assistant superintendent of school buildings, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

What Are Satisfactory Construction Materials? — Mr 
Francis R. Scherer, architect of the board of education 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Modern Trends in Heating and Ventilation — Mr. T. C. 
Holy, bureau of research, Ohio State University, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 

Tuesday, February 23: 

B. Selection of Types of Equipment 

Selection of Equipment for Science Laboratories Mr. 
Raymond V. Long, supervisor of buildings, Ri -hmond, 
Va. 

Selection of Equipment for Industrial and Home Arts — 
Mr. W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent of schoo’s, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Selection of Equipment for the Cafeteria — Mr. Charles 
L. Barr, supply commissioner, board of education, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Wednesday, February 24 

C. Financing Building and Equipment Costs 

Evaluation of Methods of Financing Prof. N. L. 
Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Shall School Districts Carry Their Own Insurance — J. 
C. Werner, supervising principal of schools, Coraopolis, 
Pa., and L. W. Feik, superintendent of schools, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


School Finance 


Division VI: School Finance. Group A. Our Responsi- 
bility for Financing Education 

Financial Implications of Philosophy Underlying Amer- 
ican Education — Prof. George D. Strayer, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

What Are We Duing to Meet These Implications for 
Typical and Atypical Children? — Mr. John L. Stenquisi, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Out-of-School Population and Part-Time Education - 
Mr. Charles A. Rice, superintendent of schools, Port’and, 
Oreg. 

Meeting Problems in Schoolhousing — Mr. Vernon E. 
Chase, Dearborn, Mich. 

Tuesday, February 23 

Division VI: School Finance. Group B. State Respon- 
sibility for Financing Education 

Philosophy Underlying State Financing — Mr. Paul R 
Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
N. Y. 

State Financing as Exemplified by North Carolina Pian 
— Mr. J. B. Warren, Raleigh, N. C., by California Plan 
by the New York Plan, Mr. Alfred D. Simpson, state 
education department, Albany, N. Y.; by the Kansas 
Plan, Mr. W. T. Markham, Topeka, Kans by the 
Delaware Plan, Mr. H. V. Holloway, Dover, Del 


Group C. Local Responsibility for Financing Education 

The Local School Budget Mr. W. C. Reusser, Uni 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Tax Limitation and the Local School Budget (reports 
from the field), Mr. F. M. Shelton, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. 
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The Host to the Department 
Supt. Nicholas Bauer 


James M. Spinning, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Floyd B. Cox, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Mr. F. L. Schlagle, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Monday, February 22: 

Division 1X: A Public Relations Program for Schools 
Group A. What is the Public? 

Panel discussion, by Walter L. Bachrodt, San Jose, 
Calif.; C. A. Bowers, Lincoln, Nebr.; George E. Dille, 
Maplewood, Mo.; John G. Fowlkes, Madison, Wis.; H. C. 
Hardy, White Plains, N. Y.; E. C. Hartwell, Brockport, 
N. Y.; F. M. Hunter, Eugene, Oreg.; L. N. Morrisett, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; J. A. True, Council Bluffs, lowa 
Tuesday, February 23: 

Group B. Are there Techniques by Which Relations 
Between School and Public May be Clarified? 

Panel discussion, by L. W. Ashby, Washington, D. C.; 
Otis A. Crosby, Detroit, Mich.; W. A. Evans, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; L. B. Johnson, Newark, N. J.; W. Harold 
Kingsley, Los Angeles, Calif.; Clyde R. Miller, Columbia 
University, New York City; Courtenay Monsen, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; George G. Mullany, San Francisco, Calif. 
Wednesday, February 24 

Group C. Radio and the Public 

Panel discussion, by William D. Boutwell, Washington, 
D. C.; A. G. Crane, Laramie, Wyo.; Ben H. Darrow, 
Columbus, Ohio; Belmont Farley, Washington, D. C.; 
Edward R. Murrow, New York, N. Y.; Franklin Dunham, 
New York City; Levering Tyson, New York City; Judith 
Waller, Chicago, Ill., Blanche C. Young, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Monday, February 22: 


Adult Education 


Division X: Adult Education. Group A Successful Pub- 
lic-School Practices in Adult Education 

Adult Education in Baltimore, Md.— Mr. David E. 
Weglein, Baltimore, Md.; in Milwaukee, Wis., Milton C. 
Potter; in Richmond, Va., Mr. Jesse H. Binford; in 
Knoxville, Tenn., Mr. Harry H. Clark: in Little Rock, 
Ark.. Mr. R. C. Hall; in Burlington, Iowa, Mr. W. G. 
Brooks. 

Tuesday, February 23: 

Group B. What is the Place of Nonschool Agencies in 
Adult Education? 

Panel discussion, by Fred W. Ellsworth, New Orleans, 
La.; Mr. Frank M. Debatin, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Ralph 
A. Ulveling, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Carl E. Milliken, New 
York, N. Y.; Mr. Franklin Dunham, New York City; 
Mr. Hobart M. Corning, Colorado Sprinzs, Colo.; Mr. 
Henry H_ Halsey, Atlanta, Ga 
Wednesday, February 24 

Division X: Adult Education. Group C. Problems Fac- 
ing Adult Education 

Financing Adult Education— Mr. John W. Stude- 
baker. Washington, D. C : 

The Adult Education Staff Mr. M. R. Trabue, Chapel 
Hill, N. C 

Co-ordinating Facilities of School and Community for 
idult Education — Mr. Lee M. Thurston, Lansing, Mich. 

Evaluating the Results of an Adult Education Program 

Mr. Ralph W. Tyler, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
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Lawrence High School 


The new Lawrence High School was 
occupied in September, 1936. Construction 
was begun in October, 1934, and was 
carried out as a PWA project under an 
authorization of $825,000 by the voters of 
District No. 15 comprising the villages of 
Lawrence, Cedarhurst, Inwood, part of 
Woodmere, and Atlantic Beach, all in 
Nassau County. The new building is on 
an ll-acre site, with a frontage of 500 
feet on the main thoroughfare and is 
located near the geographical center of the 
district and close to bus service that 
reaches the outlying parts of the villages. 

The main portion of the building is in 
the form of a large square, faces north, 
and is two stories above the ground-floor 
level. The gymnasium extends two stories 
high from the rear of the main building. 

Fronting Broadway and sufficiently far 
from it for a spacious lawn and terrace, 
the new high school presents an imposing 
appearance. It is constructed of red brick 
with stone trim producing a pleasing color 
harmony. Its architectural treatment is 
colonial with balanced restraint through- 
out. The front entrance, as well as the 
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General Exterior View, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, New York — Lawrence J. Lincoln, Architect, Hewlett, New York 





A view of the Gymnasium Wing of the Lawrence High School, Lawrence, New York. 
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fuditorium, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, New York 


public entrance to the gymnasium in the for a perfect room both practically and chandeliers of crystal and polished brass. 
rear, is characterized by beauty and esthetically. It is beautifully and taste- A large stage with a full set of theatrical 
simplicity. This entrance is located under fully decorated and is lighted by hanging drops and lights controlled by a regular 
i portico supported by four lonic columns, 
the whole being surmounted by a graceful 
bell tower. Appropriate planting of various 
evergreens softens the classic severity of 
the architectural treatment and makes a 
pleasing appearance. In general the build 
ng stands as a worthy monument to the 
vision of its designer, Architect Lawrence 
J. Lincoln 
Passing through the lobby one enters the 
spacious foyer, the walls of which are 
travertine stone and the floor terrazzo 
marble. It is lighted by fixtures set in the 
ceiling. The corridors open from the foyer 
ind pass around the inner square of the 
building. The administrative offices are 
located on both sides of the foyer in the 
front of the building, while the classrooms 
pen off the corridors. Similar corridors are 
to be found on the ground floor and the 
oor. Four continuous stairways at 
four corners of the building make for 
easy access to all parts ol the school 
Opening off the foyer and situated in the 
enter of the building, with a court on 
either side to give light and air, is the 
large and beautiful auditorium. It is fur- 
nished with 800 comfortable leather 
covered chairs. The hangings, the carpet- 


ing. the chairs. the acoustic ceiling make cafeteria of the Lawrence High School. Lawrence, New York. 





4 
Nm 


theater electrical board permits the presen 
tation of large-scale dramatic offerings. A 
dramatic-art room, appropriately decorated 
and possessing a small stage of its own, 
connects with the auditorium stage as well 
as the corridor. On the other side of the 
stage from the dramatic-art room is the 
music room. This is furnished and deco 
rated very much as a drawing room in 
a large home, while at the same time it 
is designed to make possible the use of 
modern methods in teaching music and its 
appreciation. 

The classrooms are located on the second 
and third floors. They vary in size and 
seating capacity from 25 to 40 so that 
maximum use can be made of these rooms 
for the teaching of academic subjects. The 
science laboratories, four in number, are 
grouped on the third floor for adminis 
trative and teaching convenience. A large 
and well-equipped art room is located also 
on the third floor. Facing on the inner 
courts on this same floor are four large 
study halls with seating capacity of 77 
and 65 reé pectively 

Near th study halls is placed the 
library, a suite of three rooms, the main 
reading room, paneled and shelved in 
walnut, the librarian’s work and_ stack 
room, and a reading room. Ninety-six stu 
dents can do reference work or read at the 
tables in the main room. The reading room 
is furnished with comfortable easy chairs 
and ts used by students and teachers { 
special study and reading 

Large typewriting and bookkeeping 
rooms are also foun! on this floor as well 


is a smaller secretarial 


practice room 
Special storerooms for stock supplies, 
books, custodian service. open off these 


corridors. On every floor are to be found 
lavatories for boys and girls. There are 
special restrooms for both women teach 
ers and men teachers. Three conference 
rooms at the ends of corridors serve as 
departmental offices and press room 

On the ground floor are located the 
vocational departments, the physical-edu 
cation department, and the cafeteria. Two 
large, light, well-equipped shops’ with 
storerooms and office and special room for 
mechanical drawing are used by the indus 
trial-arts department for 
mechanics 


teaching auto 
woodworking, metalwork, et 
he homemaking department has a modern 
scientifically equipped room for teaching 
foods, another for teaching clothing, a 
lecture room, and a completely furnished 
model apartment of four rooms and bath 
for teaching homemaking Vocational 
courses in foods and clothing, home fur 
nishings and decoration as well as elective 
courses in these fields are given. The 
cafeteria is equipped to serve about 300 
students at a time. They pass with their 
trays along lines of steam tables. At an end 
a separate dining room has been curtained 
off from the main room for the faculty 
Tables in the teachers’ dining room seat 
two or four persons. The cafeteria kitchen 
has been equipped much like a modern 
hotel kitchen with three large gas-range 
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Library, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, New York 





Gymnasium, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, New York 


units, a battery of pastry bakers, an auto 
matically heated soup kettle, and a full 


set of electric auxiliary equipment such as 


slicers, potato-peeling machine, stirring 
and grinding machines, and a steam dish 
washer 


On this floor convenient to one of the 
entrances is a meeting room for the parent 
teacher association and other groups. It 
is a large room with a seating capacity 
of one hundred and has a rostrum and 
a piano of its own 


The health-service unit is located neat 


the gymnasium. It includes a dental office 


with full equipment and physician’s and 


nurse's offices opening from a common 
waiting room. 

Beneath the auditorium is a large open 
room used for storing student’s bicycles. 

Inset in the rear corridor walls on each 
floor are individual students’ lockers for 
personal supplies and wraps. Combination 
locks, eliminating trouble from losing keys, 
ire used on these lockers 

Entrance to the gymnasium is gained 
from the corridors on the ground and the 
floors. The main gym floor is 
apparently set in a pit flanked by galleries 
seating 600. The floor consists of end- 
d blocks in a 
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dramatic art room of the Lawrence High School, Board of Education Room, Lawrence High School, 
g 
Lawrence, New York Lawrence, New York. 





Unit Kitchens, Lawrence Hieh School, Lawrence, New York Woodworking Shop, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, New York 


struction to give a maximum of resiliency 
Shower and locker rooms for girls and 
for boys are located on either side of the 
gym floor beneath the bleacher seats which 
ire on the second-floor level There are 
two offices for men and women physical 
nstructors; there are special coat rooms 
lor men and women spectators, visiting 


t 


eam rooms, and a varsity room. A physical 


n Correction room provides facilities for stu 
dents who need such treatment. It has a 
n lull set of corrective equipment for exer 
cises, scales, and testing apparatus, and a 
h large wall mirror at one end to facilitate 
a gaining correct posture. The gymnasium 
n , 


has an entrance on the parking field in the 





ear of the high-school building, making 


d It unnecessary to open the school prope! Stadium and Athletic Field, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, New York 
lor athletic events. Beyond the parking 


ie 

s held at the rear of the school property is track is in the center. Wickets and ticket The latest in mechanical equipment for 
>S the stadium completely enclosed by a brick _ offices are provided at the entrance. To one service and safety has _ been _ installed 
\. wall. Bleachers line the field on both sides, side of the stadium are six clay tennis throughout the school. A_ telephone has 


)- ind } football held encire led hy i cinder courts Concluded wo page G0 
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Colby, Kansas, with the Auditorium in foreground 


The Colby Community High School 


j 
View of the North Facade 

The Colby Community Hig! 
High School district compris Od 
square miles of Thomas Count) 
Kans wheat land ( olby 
typical western Kansas count eal 
town, with a population. ot 
people. The Colby Community H 
School was designed to answer the 


educational and vocational need 

the boys and girls of the con 
munity The school district ha 
population ol approximately rout 
thousand, with slightly more than 
one half of this number living in 
Colby. The community high school 
includes grades nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve: it offers the following cur 
riculums 

commercial, 


vocational agriculture 
general musi ind 
college preparatory 

The construction of an adequate 
high-school building for this district 
presented a problem of housing an 
‘stimated maximum of five hundred 
students. The building should include 
classrooms for vocational agriculture 
ind farm shop; industrial-arts class 
room and woodworking shop; music 
studios for piano, voice, band, and 
orchestra instruments; a community 
auditorium and stage: a commercial 
department a vacational homemak 





Dennen, Superintendent of Schools 


R. Mann and R. 
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Plot Plan, Colby Community High Schoo! 
Colby, Kansas 
ng department for both toods and cloth 
ng; science laboratories for general science, 
hemistry, physics, and biology; academi 
lassrooms and library; and a gymnasiun 
both physical education and competi 
tive athletics 
\. R. and R. E. Mann, architects, 
Hutchinson, Kans were selected by the 
ard of education because of their broad lower View Vorth Student Entrance, Colby 
experience in school-building constructioi Maun & Company, Archite 
western Kansas, where they have con 
pleted more than 150 school-building pro} closed with a six-foot chain link fence 
ects since 1908. Preliminary sketches wert where farm machinery can be stored dur 
presented to the Public Works Adminis ing the time it is being repaired. The shop 
tration asking for a 35 per cent grant o1 is equipped for forging, gas-engine and 
program. The project was _ tractor repair, rough woodwork, and gen 
ipproved, and construction began o1 eral farm-implement repair. This depart 
February 16, 8939, by the Green Cor ment offers its students a three-year cours« 
nn Company Manhattan, Kans and operates at its maximum student 
Phe tilding was occupied February 17 capacity of 40 students per day 
| ( Enrollment for the sch iol vear was The music department is lo ited tne 





+ students. Classes were organized s 
that each department fi the building has 
een in constant use since the day of 

upancy. The high-school building was 

ited on a tract of land already owned 
the Colby Consolidated School, which 


s centrally located in the city of Colby 





The new building was placed close to the 
nsolidated building to tac ilitate the use 
f laboratories, shops, and gymnasium by 


reese 
———- ~~ + —ar = 


ye 
e bad ' 
the junior-high-school pupils of the con ais lit - 
. } a 
solidated school. In planning the building ; $ 
. ' 
each department was so located as_ to 
nterfere as little as possible with the other 
lepartments: 1.¢ the shops, musk depart 
ent and = practice rooms, commercial 


epartment, and gymnasium were as tat 
removed from the classroom section a 
sible and soundproofed sufficiently t 
eliminate interference with recitations 

he vocational-agriculture department 
sa complete unit in which the boys en 
lled spend one half of each day Lhe 
lepartment is completely equipped with 





recitation room, locker room for shop 
lothing, shower, lavatory, and toilet tacil 
les, thus avoiding the necessity of con 
nual traffic through the main part of 
ne Iding during the half-day period Celhe Commuaite Mich Seba 
\djacent to the shop is a work yard et 
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Community Iligh School, Colby, Kansas 
cts, Hutchinson, Kansa 


first floor along a corridor that extends the 
full length of the back of the stage \ 


plano, 


ind an 


band instrument, and vocal studio. 
together 


with three small practice rooms 
instrument-storage room complete 


the department. The auditorium is used 


lor daily practice ol the band orchestra 


ind olee 
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between the auditorium seating 
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band. ‘Iwo of the practice rooms have been 
equipped with lavatories and are used for 
dressing rooms for dramatic productions. 
The isolated location of the studios and 
practice rooms frees the building of all of 
the noise and confusion incident to a music 
department. 

The auditorium has a seating capacity 
of 641. It is a complete unit, with boys’ 
and girls’ toilet and lavatory facilities 
located on either side of the front en- 
trance. It is unnecessary to open the 
entire building to the public when the 
auditorium is being used for night pro- 
ductions or by groups outside the school. 
The student entrance, during the school 
day, opens from the west end of the 
main corridor. 

The recitation rooms are all located on 
the north front of the building, and in the 
central section. Two hundred and thirty- 
nine full-length steel lockers provide 
storage space for the students’ wraps 
and books. 

The foods laboratory is equipped for 
24 girls. Individual electric hot plates are 
used on the tables for cooking and the 
kitchen is further equipped with an elec- 
tric range and several kerosene stoves. 
Adequate electric refrigeration is also 
provided. A small model dining room and 
a storage room separate the foods labora- 
tory from the clothing department. The 
clothing laboratory is equipped for the 
same number, 24 girls, and has individual 
locker space for each girl’s materials, as 
well as a fitting room and a large storage 
room. These two laboratories front the 
south and look out upon a formal garden 
and lawn. 

The commercial department is equipped 
for 20 students of bookkeeping and 20 
students of typing. Tables and chairs, in- 
stead of commercial desks are used in 
the bookkeeping room. A glass partition 
separates these two rooms, and a small 
glassed-in office provides office space for 
the teacher, so that these two departments 





Typical Classroom 
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Library-study hall combination. Tables will accommodate six students. Each table has its 
dictionary. Open stacks. North light. Acoustical ceiling and linoleum floor covering. 


may be supervised by one instructor. 

On the second floor the industrial-arts 
department is located in the shop wing 
directly above the vocational-agriculture 
shops of the first floor. The drafting room 
is equipped with 16 drafting tables. The 
finishing room, drafting room, and wood- 
working shop are grouped around the in- 
structor’s office, so that he may have com- 
plete supervision of these departments at 
all times. At present one instructor is 
engaged, and it is not unusual for him to 
have boys working in all departments at 
the same time. Each day approximately 
150 students use this department. The fire 
escape leading down from the woodwork- 
ing shop is used in moving supplies into 
the shop and removing the finished articles, 
thus avoiding the necessity of an elevator. 


The science-laboratory section is s0 
arranged that it may be supervised by 
one or more instructors. The office is sepa- 
rated from the chemistry and science labo- 
ratories by glass partitions, and is equipped 
for two instructors. The main storage room 
is located between the two laboratories 
and has openings through the wall to each 
room, which may be closed by a sliding- 
door blackboard. The chemistry laboratory 
will accommodate 20 students, the science 
laboratory, 32 students. The feature of 
the science laboratory is its terraced floor. 
The instructor’s desk at the front of the 
room is on the corridor level. The first 
2 students’ tables, which accommodate 4 
students each, are on the same floor level, 
with each successive group of 2 tables on 
a floor level 7 inches above the preced- 


Domestic Science Room 


Colby Community High School, Colby, Kansas — Note the diagonal seating of students in the classroom to secure proper 

light. Public address speaker may be seen at left of clock; intercommunicating telephone at right of door. Asphalt tile 

floor covering. Acoustical ceiling. The domestic science room is being used by a junior-high foods class. Venetian blinds 
control south lighting. Acoustical ceiling and linoleum floor covering. 
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Administrative Offices 
Colby Community High School, Colby, Kansas 
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The main student entrance is at the right of the foyer. The steel grill is drawn showing how the classroom section of the building is 

closed when only the gymnasium (doors at left of grill) is being used. Trophy cases line the wall at right and left. Floor covering is 

quarry tile in foreground and linoleum beyond the grill. Photograph of the administrative offices shows the interior of principal’s office. 

Public telephone on counter, inside telephone on principal’s desk, target board on side of counter. Public address system is located in 
the board meeting room — left door. Superintendent's office through right door. 


ing group of tables. This provides a 
combination laboratory, recitation, and 
lecture room, which appears to be work- 
ing very nicely. Each table is equipped 
with an individual outlet for a.c. and d.c. 
current, and Blaugas provides the fuel 
for the Bunsen flames. 

The library is located at the extreme 
east end of the corridor, and is equipped 
with tables and chairs that will accom- 
modate 120 students. Open stacks are used 
for the books. There is a drinking fountain 
in the library, to which the students have 
access at all times. 

The dean of girls has a private office 
with an adjacent room for first aid, 
equipped with toilet and lavatory facil- 
ities. This department is available to the 
girls who wish to see the dean of girls, 
or to those who become ill. It also provides 
a lounge for the women teachers. 

The gymnasium has a 48 by 80 foot 
playing court for basketball. It has cross 
courts for physical-education and practice 
work. The practice goals lift to the ceiling 
when not in use. The regular bleacher 
seats will accommodate 750 spectators, 
and additional seating is provided by 
benches which may be placed around the 
edge of the court, increasing the seating 
capacity to approximately 1,000. The ceil- 
ing is acoustically treated to minimize the 
noise during games. The space under the 
bleachers provides dressing-room facilities 
for girls and boys, and a smaller complete 
dressing room for visiting teams. Both of 
the dressing rooms are equipped with 
exhaust fans to improve the ventilation. 
The bleachers begin on the main floor 
level and are separated from the playing 
court by a tubular guard rail. The ceiling 
clearance is 23% feet. 

The administrative offices include a 
front office room separated from the public 
by a glass partition and a counter; the 
students have access to this office at all 
times. A private office for the superin- 


tendent is adjacent to this room. The 
board of education has a room which is 
also used as a teachers’ workroom for 
duplicating and typing. The fireproof vault 
is sufficiently large to accommodate records 
for many years. In the front office on the 
principal’s desk is the intercommunicating 
telephone panel. The public-address sys- 
tem is located in the board-of-education 
room. Both the telephone and _ public- 
address systems are connected with all of 
the rooms of the building in which stu- 
dents and teachers are regularly stationed. 

Each classroom is equipped with a unit 
heating and ventilating system. The floor 
coverings are asphalt tile and linoleum. 
The ceilings of all classrooms are acousti- 
cally treated. Windows on the east, south, 
and west of the building are equipped with 


Venetian blinds. All classroom seating is of 
the movable desk-arm chair type of tables 
and chairs, which may be moved from 
room to room as occasion demands. This 
provides a flexible and efficient seating 
arrangement. The walls are finished in 
light buff plaster, sufficiently rough to 
properly diffuse the light. 

The enrollment this year has increased 
to 315. The full-time equivalence of the 
teaching staff is 13%. After working in 
the building eight months it appears that 
the building will meet every expectation 
of those who designed it, that its maximum 
student capacity will be 450 to 500, and 
that it will amply serve the needs of the 
community, both as an educational and 
community social center. 

(Concluded on page 97) 





Science laboratory for Physics, Biology, and General Science. Note the terraces which give 
four floor levels. The laboratory is used as a combination lecture, laboratory, and recitation 
room. 
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School Administration Problem Number One 


F THE school administrators throughout the United States 

were asked to name the most pressing problems that con- 
front them, the answers would center upon some aspect of the 
financial difficulty of the present time. The many embarrassing 
situations which have been crowded upon boards of educa- 
tion everywhere may be traced to the shortage of public funds. 
While the thoughtful school administrators will discriminate 
between the imperatively necessary things in education, and 
the highly desirable extensions of school service, they know 
that they are restricted in either case by the lack of dollars. 

We need hardly enumerate the causes which underlie the 
present shortage of public funds for school support. The de- 
cline in property values, the difficulties arising from the recent 
stagnation of business, the shrinkage of tax incomes, and the 
unfavorable public opinion — all have contributed to the prob- 
blem which confronts the school administrators. 

The question, moreover, resolves itself into one which in 
the light of the present-day conditions, addresses itself to the 
future. An era of economy has set in, the pursestrings have 
been tightened, a finer discrimination between needful and 
the merely desirable has come into practice. School adminis- 
trators have made the dollar go farther than it has ever gone 
before. The integrity of the schools has in the main, been kept 
intact. Schoolmen are rendering better service than ever 
before. 

The storm has been weathered. A calmer sea is ahead, a 
brighter sky is above. With the improvement in the economic 
world, better support will come to the agencies of government, 
including the schools. The American people have never failed 
to solve their problems in their own way and with satisfac- 
tion to themselves. Come what may, they will never turn their 
backs on the cause of education. The American youth can be 
assured of that fact. 

The immediate duty of school administrators — school 
boards and professional executives— is not merely to hold 
fast to present practices and conditions but to plan actively 
for the future. In such planning it must be realized that the 
schools will be called upon for a greater service as social and 
economic ‘conditions change. Courage and care must enter 
into the financial planning so that there shall be sufficient 
dollars for the educational program and that these dollars 
shall be spent wisely. 


Can School Strikes Be Cured? 


HE experience of the past year indicates that school 
strikes have been growing rather than diminishing. In 
a number of instances they gained momentum and violence, 
and spread beyond the control of the school authorities. The 
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public was thrown into turmoil and fights to the finish were 


staged. 

The regrettable feature arises where the strikers are backed 
by their parents and friends. A Boston editor, in commenting 
upon the Wellesley school strike in December last, says: “The 
spectacle of mothers and fathers directly inviting, even in- 
structing, their children to follow a course of rebellious ab- 
stention from school is far from wholesome or pleasing.” 

In view of the fact that the school authorities and the police 
seemed to be helpless in a school strike, which occurred in a 
Massachusetts city, an appeal to the governor of the state was 
made. The answer was that there is “no way in which the 
government of the commonwealth can interfere in this or any 
other matter involving the education of our youth.” 

This statement may have disposed of the question so far 
as the immediate officials were concerned. It does not in the 
last analysis relieve the state of its responsibility for educa- 
tion which it has assumed in its laws. If the state can enact 
legislation making attendance at school compulsory, it can 
also inflict a penalty for violation of the law. If the local 
authorities will not or cannot administer the law, then the 
state must act. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to hold that these 
protest demonstrations on the part of school children are a 
disgrace to the communities that tolerate them, as well as 
demoralizing to the pupils that engage in them. The pupils 
deny to themselves the beneficent offerings of the school, and 
violate that discipline and orderliness which is vital to char- 
acter building and training for citizenship. 

Whatever the issue may be between the school authorities 
and the public, it remains that peaceable methods must be 
employed in reaching solutions. The assumption must be that 
those entrusted with the management of the schools are alive 
to the task which is upon them and can justify the policies 
and departures they engage in. 

If it can, at all, be contended that the laws as they now 
exist in the several states, are not sufficient to place corrective 
authority in the hands of the school administrators, or the 
police, in checking the youth from engaging in riotous demon- 
strations, then it would seem that more law is necessary. At 
any rate, the school officials should have at their command 
ample authority that will squelch defiance to that discipline 
and order so necessary to the training of the youth. 

Finally, it becomes the duty of the legislator to consider 
measures that will once for all stamp out the evil of school 
strikes. It is not unreasonable to hold that pupils who defy 
the authorities by nonattendance at school, together with the 
parents who encourage such lawlessness, should be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to some form of punish- 
ment. If the community is helpless, then the state must act. 


The Public Use of School Auditoriums 


Js THE operation and management of school auditoriums, 
new problems arise from time to time which demand the 
attention of the administrators. These grow out of the public 
use of these rooms. The high school may have the most spa- 
cious and conveniently accessible hall in the community 
suited for public gatherings and functions. 

The first question, which arises in granting the public use 
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of a school hall, deals with the character and purpose of the 
meeting. Ordinarily, all political and religious demonstrations, 
champions of radicalism, and highly controversial discussions 
are barred. But the personal behavior of persons or those who 
are permitted to enjoy the privilege of meeting in public-school 
halls is also a factor to be dealt with, more particularly where 
young people engage in dancing parties or where irresponsible 
political groups promote their theories. 

In a number of instances, which have come to light during 
the winter months, school authorities were confronted with 
some rather disturbing things. The janitors reported that, after 
the school buildings had been used for a public dance, the 
halls and corridors were littered with cigaret stubs, empty 
liquor bottles, and food debris. Walls and panels were marred 
and indecent inscriptions were scrawled upon the blackboards. 

Fortunately, these occurrences are exceptional rather than 
general, but where abuses occur, the school authorities are 
compelled to establish stringent regulations. One board of 
education has fixed the rental rate for its school auditorium 
at $50 per night, and has designated an officer to see that a 
proper decorum is maintained. Another board has raised the 
rental rate sufficiently high, not only to cover the extra janitor 
service required, but also to repair the damages resulting from 
vandalism. Still others persistently refuse the use of the school- 
house to dancing societies and irresponsible political groups. 

It is reasonable to assume that while it is a schoolhouse, 
which is primarily and solely designed to serve the pupils, it 
should also on occasions serve the general public. There are 
many functions of a social, civic, and educational nature for 
which a commodious and well-equipped school auditorium 
renders a splendid service. Such uses must, however, in nowise 
interfere with regular operation of the school, or cause an 
annoyance to the authorities responsible for the proper main- 
tenance of school property. 

It is entirely fair and equitable to exact a rental charge for 
the use of a schoolhouse by outside organizations, and to in- 
clude in such charge the cost of light, heat, and janitor service. 
And in instances, it may be equally fair to exact some sub- 
stantial form of assurance that order and decorum will be 
maintained as a condition to the rental contract. 

There can be no question that an auditorium aside from 
serving the school itself, should also serve the general public. 
But the authority to grant the use of school property for 
promiscuous functions carries with it a public obligation. The 
taxpayer must be assured that the property will not be used 
to further the whims and theories of radicals who seek to 
undermine the government and the established order of things. 


What About School Cafeterias? 


A PRESENT effort on the part of school authorities is to 
cut costs and, at the same time, to make the dollar go 
farther than it has gone heretofore. We note that closer atten- 
tion is being given to such things as tuition fees, rental rates 
for auditoriums, the management of cafeterias, etc. 

The school cafeterias, as conducted throughout the United 
States, are by no means as yet adjusted upon an administra- 
tively satisfactory basis. Nor has any degree of uniformity 
been attained in their operation, more particularly in the 
smaller cities and towns. In some sections there is still the 
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question whether the cafeteria service is a proper function 
of the school. 

As far as the taxpaying public is concerned, school cafeterias 
are not an accepted institution. Mild objections are raised by 
taxpayers’ groups. Open opposition is carried on by lunch- 
room owners who make the claim that a public institution 
cannot consistently compete with private enterprises. 

The most important problem of policy is to what extent the 
school board should assume the expense of the overhead for 
the cafeteria. In some schools, the prices are so low that the 
school board does not even get enough from the food to pay 
for the breakage and replacement, or for the upkeep of the 
kitchen equipment. In contrast, there is a belief in some com- 
munities that the cafeteria ought to show a sufficient profit to 
cover some, if not most, of the cost of extracurricular activities 
of the high school. Neither of these extremes is defensible. 
Even though the cafeteria renders a public and an educa- 
tional service, it should carry a reasonable charge for repair 
and replacement of the physical equipment. If extracurricular 
activities are of value to the entire student body, then the 
pupil-patrons of the cafeteria cannot be taxed for them. 

The problem is also raised in some communities as to what 
extent the cafeteria should furnish free food to indigent chil- 
dren. It is largely a case of the public relief agencies passing 
on the burden of responsibility to the schools. There seems 
to be too much willingness on the part of the school people 
to extend the school service in this direction. 

A further problem is raised in smaller communities as to 
what extent the teachers of home economics should assume 
the management of the cafeterias, and how far the prepara- 
tion of foods should be used for instructional purposes. In 
other words, if the girls are studying the cooking of certain 
foods, it is argued that they may well make quantities for 
the cafeteria. In the small, consolidated schools this may be 
advisable, but in larger schools the economy achieved is offset 
by the fact that the purpose of a well-planned course in foods 
is completely defeated. 

There is a tendency in many quarters to scrutinize the 
management of school cafeterias in the light of existing eco- 
nomic conditions, and to emphasize these to the detriment of 
the larger educational service. This scrutiny may be wise to 
the extent that it brings out faulty housekeeping methods and 
inadequacies of policy. After all, however, the conclusion must 
be that the cafeteria has a genuine educational objective, and 
it must be operated to furnish wholesome food at the most 
moderate price. Finally, it must be conducted on a nonprofit 
basis. The solution of the problem of free meals for children 
whose parents are unable to purchase them, must be solved 
on the basis of local sentiment and the financial ability of the 
school district to assume the responsibility of the public 
welfare departments. 


Here is a school system where nepotism is unknown: 

“During the eight years I have been superintendent no 
board member has ever brought pressure on me to place any 
one person on the school staff,” said R. W. Bardwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Madison, Wisconsin, recently. “At the 
present time there is no member of the board who has a 
relative employed in the school system. This speaks well for 
the board and shows it has a desire to include people on the 
staff who merit appointment on their ability alone.” 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


ELMER F. HANSEN 


President of the Board of Education, 
Havre, Montana 


Elmer Hansen is now serving his sixth 
year on the Havre, Mont., board of education 
and his second year as chairman of the board. 
During his term a new junior-high building 
has been completed at a cost of $80,000 with- 
out a bond issue or special levy. 

Since Mr. Hansen has been chairman, the 
interest rate on the present bonded indebted- 
ness has been reduced from 6 to 3% per 
cent. Mr. Hansen takes a keen interest in 
school affairs, and believes in working to- 
ward the end that every child be given an 
opportunity to develop according to the ex- 
tent of his capabilities. 





Mr, Elmer F. Hansen 
President, Board of Education, 
Havre, Montana. 


During his incumbency the Havre schools 
boast of their fine school advantages. The 
schools have organized a health program — 
two full-time instructors, and a full-time pub- 
lic-health nurse. All pupils were examined by 
physicians, and all teachers were required to 
take physical examination before entering 
upon their duties. 

The library has been completely remodeled 
this year, and greatly enlarged. For the first 
time, too, the school has the services of a 
full-time librarian. This fall a public-address 
system was installed thereby permitting the 
superintendent to talk to all students from his 
office. Due to the fact that there is a loud- 
speaker in every classroom, he may also listen 
in on any class at any time. In all the schools, 
too, there is a complete program of art and 
music planned for the cultural advancement 
of the students. 

Mr. Hansen’s motto is: “Nothing shall be 
spared in giving the children of Havre all 
that is within the means of the community.” 





Dr. Francis Cline Sullivan 
President, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


DR. FRANCIS CLINE SULLIVAN 


President of the Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

President Francis C. Sullivan was elected a 
member of the St. Louis board of education 
April 6, 1933. Since then, his activities as a 
board member have been so extensive that he 
has risen rapidly in the estimate of his as- 
sociates. On October 12, 1936, he was chosen 
president of the board. 

For the year 1934-35, he served as chair- 
man of the instruction committee. During the 
following year, he filled the position of chair- 
man of the audit and supplies committee. Dur- 
ing the same year he was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. His grasp of school-administrative prob- 
lems and his intense interest in the schools 
have made him most valuable to the school 
system of St. Louis. 

Dr. Sullivan is a native of St. Louis, hav- 
ing been born in that city on May 9, 1897. 
Hence, he has attained the high distinction 
accorded him as a comparatively young man. 
He completed his elementary education in 
1909, and then attended the Loyola Hall 
academic department of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity until 1913. Four years later he was 
graduated from the University in dental 
surgery. 


Ww. C. HALBERT 


Chairman, Board of Education, 
Jenkins, Kentucky 


An example of the application of sound 
business principles to the operation of a school 
system is found in the work of W. C. Hal- 
bert who has served the Jenkins board of 
education as chairman for the past four 
years. Mr. Halbert came to the board in 
January, 1932, bringing to the school system 
excellent training acquired in his wide range of 
experience and as an executive officer of one 
of the large industrial concerns. He has applied 
himself seriously to the work of improving 
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the schools. Soon after he became chairman 
of the board of education he arranged to ac- 
company the superintendent of schools in 
making a careful survey of other schools in 
an effort to make comparisons and seek in- 
formation which might be applied to the 
schools of his city to keep them in line with 
the most progressive cities. 

Three outstanding principles have actuated 
the thoughts and work of Mr. Halbert: 

First, no school can be better than its 
teaching staff. With that thought in mind he 
has always urged that none but the best- 
prepared teachers be recommended for elec. 
tion by the board. 

Second, all the children of all the people 
in the school district are entitled to the best in 





Mr. W. C. Halbert 
Chairman, Board of Education, 
Jenkins, Kentucky. 


education that the schools can give them, and 
it is the duty of the school administration, 
so far as it is reasonably possible to see that 
the children receive the benefits of the money 
expended for schools. 

Third, schools must be progressive and thus 
improve with each coming school year 

Within the short space of four years, Mr. 
Halbert has seen the Jenkins schools con- 
solidate the white high schools, establish 4 
good system of transportation and provide 4 
six-year high school for Negro children. The 
McRoberts Junior High School and the 
Colored High School are accredited by the 
State of Kentucky while Jenkins High School 
has been a member of the Southern Associa 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
the past three years. The board has liberally 
sponsored two WPA building projects which 
will soon give the district school-building ad- 
ditions valued at $50,000. Salaries have beet 
increased to almost predepression schedule 
without levying a higher rate of taxation. 
Mr. Halbert has maintained a balanced budget 
for his board by practicing wise economies 
following sound budgetary procedure. 
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STANDARD Rings the Fells ham 





u 


incoln-Grant School. Covin , Ky. Programs are controlled 
with “Standard” Master Clock and 43 secondary clocks. 





New High School at Bellevue, Ky. Also completely equipped 
with “Standard’’ Program and Telephone Systems. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR THESE FINE NEW SCHOOLS IN 
COVINGTON and BELLEVUE, KENTUCKY 


@ Architects E. C. and G. T. Landberg of Cincinnati, 
Ohio have done a marvelous job in designing these 
schools both from the standpoint of attractive modern 
appearance and excellent, practical interior arrange- 


ment. 


And in keeping with this good design they have speci- 
fied “Standard” Electric Program Clocks and Tele- 


phones throughout. 


that the schools they design function more smoothly 
with dependable “Standard” Program Clocks standing 


guard over every minute. 


For complete information on this better time-tested 
electrical school equipment write or wire us today. 


‘‘Standard Makes Every Minute Count” 


School Law as Viewed by the Courts 


Patrick J. Smith, Supreme Court Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teacher Considered Employed Another Year 

A headmaster who was employed for one year 
under a written contract, and who resumed his 
duties at the commencement of the second year 
but was discharged after one month and paid for 
the month’s work, there is a presumption that he 
was employed for the second year. McLaughlin 
vs. Hall, 61 Pac. (2d) 1219 (Calif.). 

At the conclusion of the trial, McLaughlin, who 
had been headmaster, took the position that there 
was a valid contract for a year and without fur- 
ther agreement the relation of master and servant 
was continued after the expiration of the agree- 
ment. McLaughlin relied upon Section 2012 of 
the Civil Code of California which provides: 
“Where, after the expiration of an agreement re- 
specting the wages and the term of service, the 
parties continue the relation of master and ser- 
vant, they are presumed to have renewed the 
agreement for the same wages and term of serv- 
ice.” The court held this section to have direct ap- 
plication. “There may be room for doubt as to 
when the first year’s employment ended; whether 
it was when the school sessions ended in June, or 
at the time they were resumed in the fall; but 
we think that this question is not important. 
Certainly the second year’s employment began as 
early as the commencement of school in the fall, 
and at that time at least McLaughlin entered up- 
on the second year of his services. The presump- 
tion, therefore, applies that McLaughlin was em- 
ployed for a second year, at the rate of compen- 
sation he had received during the first year.” 


Board Member May Not Be Connected with 
Purchases 

Under a law which provides that the office of 
a member of the board of education who shall 
become interested in the board’s conduct shall 
become’ vacant, the interest necessary for dis- 
qualification is a pecuniary one. Commonwealth 
ex rel. Vincent, Atty. Gen. vs. Withers, 98 S. W 
(2) 24. 

The evidence showed that the member was a 
partner in the ownership and operation of a coal 
mine; that the county superintendent had been 
authorized by the board of education to purchase 
coal for 81 schools; that five men, each for him- 
self, procured the member to prepare their bids 
for certain schools, which was done. It was also 
shown that the member sat in on the letting of 
the contracts with the superintendent. Four of 
the five men received contracts and all but one 
bought coal from the board member’s company. 

This action was brought to have the board 
member declared a usurper under Section 4399-22 
of the statutes Supp. 1934, which provides that 
if any member of a county board of education 
shall become interested in any contract for the 
sale to it of any supplies for which school funds 
are expended, or in claims against the board, “his 
office shall without further action be vacant.” An 
oath is taken to this effect. 

“It is a salutary doctrine that he who is in- 
trusted with the business of others cannot be 
allowed to make such business an object of profit 


They know from long experience 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





One of 4 “Standard” 
Double Dial Second- 
ary Clocks installed 
in the important cori. 
dors of the Lincoln- 
Grant School, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 


to himself. This is based upon principles of rea- 
son, of morality, and of public policy. These are 
principles of the Common Law and of equity 
which have been supplemented and made more 
emphatic by the foregoing and other statutory 
enactments. In their application and opera- 
tion, it is impossible to lay down any definite 
rules defining the nature of the interest of the 
officer, or indicating the line between that which 
is proper and that which in unlawful. In general, 
the disqualifying interest must be pecuniary or 
proprietary by which he stands to gain or lose 
something. 

“The interest is not sufficient to disqualify the 
officer if the opportunity for self-benefit is a mere 
possibility or is so remote or collateral, such as 
being only a debtor, that it cannot be reasonably 
calculated to affect his judgment or conduct in 
the making of the contract or in its performance.” 


Authority of State Board 


The power of the state board of education to 
erect buildings and pay for them with money 
derived from grant and loan of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, must be found in the power granted by 
the state constitution. State ex rel. Dragstedt VS. 
State Board of Education, 62 Pac. (2) 330 
(Mont.). 

This proceeding was instituted by a resident 
taxpayer to enjoin the Montana state board of 
education from proceeding with a project to con- 
struct and equip a Chemistry-Pharmacy Building 
at the State University, in Missoula, by means ol 
a loan and grant from the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. The total cost 
was to be $250,000, of which $112,000 was an 
outright grant, and the balance a loan. It is con- 
tended that the board has no authority of law to 
construct and equip the proposed building. 

“The entire source of governmental authority 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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A lesson 
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Ls practical economy to buy 
permanence! That’s a lesson of 
prime importance to schools. These 
new floors in the Union Building 
at Michigan State College demon- 
strate that beauty goes hand in 
hand with practical value, when 


Sealex Linoleum is the choice. 





There’s no guesswork in select- 


ing Sealex Floors for school build- 
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Passes Every Test in School Service 


Rod 


57, Pays lo buy a 
Genuine 


The Colby Community High School, Colby, Kansas. 
R. L. Dennen, Superintendent of Schools. 






A. R. Mann and R. E. Mann, Architects 


Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Let us send you a copy of “BLACKBOARD AND BULLETIN BOARDS’’—as visual aids in education. 


ts NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


Department D. Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 


The Colby Community High School was 
designed to answer the educational and 
vocational needs of the boys andJgirls ‘of 
the community. Of course it was only 
natural that Natural Slate Blackboards 


were installed. 


Natural Slate Blackboards will pass every 
test in school service and are the choice"of 
leading architects. They are easy to write 
on,—easy to erase and sanitary because 
Natural Slate Blackboards can be washed 
with water without its writing qualities be- 
ing harmed. A Pyramid board should go 
into your school. 









(Concluded from page 62) 


is found in the people. Either directly, or through 
the Legislature, they create such officers and 
agencies as they deem desirable for the adminis- 
tration of public functions and declare the quan- 
tum of power to be exercised by each.” Their 
will is found in the expressions of the constitu- 
tion and laws either by express grant or by 
necessary implication, no power, however, will 
be implied other than those necessary for the 
effective exercise and discharge of the powers and 
duties expressly conferred. 

“The legislature did not provide by a specific 
act for the erection of a Chemistry-Pharmacy 
Building, as it did for the erection of a Student 
Union Building and Journalism Building at the 
State University, in Missoula, and the Eastern 
Normal Building, in Billings, which acts this court 
has upheld. . . . If authority exists for the con- 
struction of the present proposed building, it must 
be found ir the grant of power by the constitu- 
tion or laws of the state, either expressly or by 
necessary implication.” 

The court then quotes from the constitution 
which provides that “the general control and 
supervision of the state university . shall be 
vested in a state board of education, whose 
powers and duties shall be prescribed and regu- 
lated by law.” The emergency legislation is then 
reviewed and the holding is that such power as 
was necessary was given in those laws. 


School Patron May Not Recover for 
Transportation 


A widow who lived with her father-in-law 
could not recover mileage for transporting her son 
to a public school, under a law making provisions 
for payment to families. Hollibough vs. School 
Dist. No. 89, 269 N. W. 819. 

The state law makes provision for the payment 
of “five cents per family for each day of actual 
attendance for each one-half of a mile or frac- 
tion thereof.” 


Vera Hollibough lived with C. G. Hollibough, 
Sr., whose deceased son’s wife she was. She had 
made an arrangement whereby she would receive 
room and board for herself and children in ex- 
change for keeping her father-in-law’s house. Her 
duties were primarily those of a housekeeper. 
During school time she transported her son three 
miles in order that he might attend school. To 
recover mileage she brought this suit. The lower 
court held that she and her son do not constitute 
a family; thus she was denied recovery. 

“The lower court decided that she was a mem- 
ber of the family of her father-in-law for the pur- 
poses of this statutory provision. The word 
‘family’ requires no technical definition under the 
provisions of the statute. All the individuals who 
live under the authority of another, including the 
servants, constitute a family. A family is a col- 
lective body of persons who live in one house un- 
der one head or manager. In its broadest sense 
such definition would naturally apply to a statute 
where the taxpayers of the school district are 
paying for the transportation of minor children 
under certain conditions to afford them the oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education. 

“The legislature, in providing for the transpor- 
tation of children under the compulsory-educa- 
tion act, where other transportation is not pro- 
vided, at a certain rate for the children of a 
family living more than three miles distant from 
the schoolhouse, had in mind all those persons 
living under one roof and one general head, and 
did not contemplate a restriction of the meaning 
of the word ‘family,’ but meant the definition of 
such a word in its broadest sense.” 


SCHOOL BOARDS, OFFICERS OF THE 
LAW 


“Town boards of education are just as much 
officers of the law as are police officers, or judges, 
or justices of the peace. Certainly our town meet- 
ings cannot limit the powers delegated to these 
several officers by law.” 


This opinion was recently rendered by Ernest 
W. Butterfield, state commissioner of education 
for Connecticut. He further stated: 

“The right of electing a town school board is 
delegated to the town by the state and this right 
to select members of the board does not carry 
with it the right to control the board or the 
actions of the board, except through election and 
the choice of those who are to serve. 

“The function of boards of education is to 
carry into full force and effect the laws of the 
state as they apply to education, and so far as 
their actions are concerned in this direction the 
boards are supreme and not the towns. It might 
be that in connection with this duty, a board of 
education would be compelled as an agency of 
the state, to bring an action against the town in 
which it serves to compel that town to comply 
with the laws regarding education. 

“Officers of the law are not agents of the town 
except that, by statute, the town becomes liable 
for their lawful contracts and obligations. In this 
sense, they are agents of the town as well as 
officers of the law. As such officers, the law re- 
quires the boards of education to see that good 
schools are maintained and they are endowed 
with all necessary power to do this job in its 
entirety.” 


¢ Dalton, Mass. A_ vocational agricultural 
course has been established in the high school. 

¢ Newton, Kans. A Bell-Howell sound-motion- 
picture machine has been installed in the schools. 
It will be used in teaching science and geography. 

¢ Torch Lake, Mich. The school board has 
voted to establish kindergarten classes beginning 
with the school year in September, 1937. 

¢ Ann Arbor, Mich. A new plan has been in- 
troduced in the high school whereby students in 
the junior and senior classes who do not plan 
to go on to college may round out their educa- 
tion by serving apprenticeships in the local fac- 
tories and offices 
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School Building News 


EL RENO BUILDING PROJECTS 
A junior-high-school building is being erected 
by the board of education, of El] Reno, Okla., at 
an estimated cost of $115,000. The building which 
contains fourteen classrooms, a library, a study 
hall, and an auditorium, will be completed in 
June, 1937. It is being constructed with the aid 
of a federal grant of 45 per cent of the cost, 
Construction work is progressing on the re- 
building of the senior-high-school auditorium, 
which was damaged by fire in October, 1936. 
During the year, the board completed the erec- 
tion of a small administration building on the 
high-school campus. The building houses the 
offices of the superintendent, the offices of the 
board of education, and provides space for con- 
ference rooms, a vault for the storage of records, 
and space for storage purposes. 


NEW BUILDING PROJECTS AT 
CAMPBELL, OHIO 

The board of education of Campbell, Ohio, 
during the past three years, has completed an 
extensive program of school improvements, at an 
expenditure of $15,000. Under the program, scme 
six school buildings which had not been paintcd 
lor fifteen years, were redecorated inside and 
outside; playgrounds were graded and improved, 
and new equipment installed; the cloakrooms 
were remodeled and the lighting and ventilation 
improved; repairs were made to sidewalks, re- 
taining walls, roofs, and building walls. The final 
Project, a concrete stadium, is being completed 
at an estimated cost of $36,000. All of the proj- 
ects were financed with the aid of a federal grant. 
The improvements which cost the board $15,000 
are valued at $150,000. 


HOLDEN 


BOOK COVERS 


perform the service they were 
Make School Books Last Longer 


Keep them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Teach Respect for Public Property 
BUY ‘‘HOLDEN’’ AND SAVE MONEY 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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PUCLISHELS 


CINCINNATI PLANS SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has under consideration, a definite building pro- 
gram, covering a period of years. It proceeds upon 
the thought that certain deficiencies in the school 
plant prevent the advantageous use of the operat- 
ing income in the education of the children of 
the city. 

These deficiencies are enumerated as follows 
(a) school overcrowding; (b) classroom over- 
crowding; (c) antiquated and inadequate build- 
ing facilities; (d) inadequate sites and play areas; 
(e) safety conditions. Member Frank W. Willey, 
who presented the statement, here added that 
“school-building requirements are not a mystery. 
Depreciation and obsolescence can be figured with 
reasonable accuracy. Our experience can substan- 
tiate calculations.” 

The depreciation and obsolescence on 87 build- 
ings is estimated at 2.2 per cent annually. The 
average annual building expenditure has been 
$636,560, or a total of twenty-five years, $15,- 
914,000. School play areas, in many cases, are 
used for temporary housing of nearly 5,000 pupils. 

Thus, the board of education voted to recom- 
mend a levy of one mill for a period of five years 


NEW BUILDING ACTIVITIES IN NEW- 
PORT, RHODE ISLAND 

The board of education of Newport, R. L., has 
awarded contracts for the final equipment to 
complete its PWA building project, involving the 
reconstruction of seven elementary-school build- 
ings. The alterations include additional classrooms, 
new auditoriums and shops, fireproof staircases, 
new public address systems, motion-picture equip 
ment, and lighting equipment. 

Buildings not included under the PWA pro- 
gram have been renovated through the co-opera- 
tion of the CWA, the FERA, and the WPA pro- 


uild ing for Gomorrour 


In the formation of good habits of living, the corte yonss of a child’s 
life are the most important. 

Geography, it is important that the child be introduced to the human 
relationships phase of Geography. 
‘orld is essential i the study of Geography is to contrib- 
ute to the child’s education and his future well-being. 


Weber Costello Globes are outstanding in visibility and attractiveness- 
They present teachable material, and show inter-relationships simply 
Write today for *‘Aids for the Geography Teacher” 


See our library of the newest in progressive 
Map and Globe Equipment at the 


N. E. A. Meeting 








For instance, in the beginning study of 


Educators have found that a good 


Address Dept. G 22 


Booths F - 13-15-17 


WELER COSTELEC co. 


~ CHICAGO PLIGHIS, HE. 


grams. The improved facilities and surroundings, 
together with the opportunity for teacher initia- 
tive, have aroused new enthusiasm in the teach- 
ing staff and among the pupils, which has re- 
sulted in a 50-per-cent reduction in failures in 
the elementary grades over a period of four 
years. 


FRESNO SCHOOLS OCCUPY ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUILDING 


The schools of the Fresno city school district at 
Fresno, Calif., have occupied a new administra- 
tion building. The building houses the administra- 
tive offices, the visual-education department, the 
central library and storeroom, and an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 300 persons. The en- 
tire building is air conditioned and was erected 
at a cost of $125,000, of which. $56,000 was re- 
ceived from the Federal Government in the form 
of a WPA grant, and $69,000 was obtained from 
the school district funds. 

The district has also completed the construc- 
tion of a warehouse and shop building, at a cost 
of $30,000. The building is 100 by 125 feet in 
size, one story in height, and covers two and one- 
half acres. It was constructed largely of material 
salvaged from demolished buildings. 


Complete Building Program 

The Butler County, Ala., board of education is 
completing an extensive school-building program, 
comprising a nine-room high-school building, 
costing $32,396; an auditorium-gymnasium for 
the Butler County high school, costing $35,000; 
a vocational and home-economics building, costing 
$8,000; a five-room elementary-junior-high-school 
building, costing $7,000; and a two-room addition 
to the McKenzie High School, costing $5,000. All 
of these projects will be completed in April, 1937. 

New buildings recently completed include a 
vocational and home-economics building for the 
Georgiana School, costing $7,000; a three-room 
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elementary school in Kolb City, costing $4000; a 
six-room junior-high-school building, costing $5,- 
500; a 3-room addition to the Greenville School, 
costing $9,000. These buildings were completed at 
a total cost of $122,396, of which $70,000 was 
provided by 2 school-bond issue, and $32.277 by 
a federal PWA grant. 


BUILDING NEWS 


¢ Wesson, Miss. Notice has been received of 
the federal approval of an $80,000 PWA school 
project, providing for a junior college and high 
school. A federal grant of $30,000 has been given. 

4 Avenal, Calif. Construction work has been 
started on a new high school to cost $115,000. 

# Mingo Junction, Ohio. The board of educa- 
tion has completed the erection of a new stadium 
and athletic field. The stadium which seats 3,000 
persons, is equipped with shower and dressing 
rooms, storage rooms, and toilets, and was erected 
with the aid of PWA funds. It is located on a 
twelve-acre plot, a part of which is devoted to 
tennis courts and ample parking space. 

¢ Plainfield, “N. J. Appropriate ceremonies 
marking the dedication of two new grade schools 
and a gymnasium-auditorium for the Somerset 
School were held on January 7, in the Somerset 
School. Members of the board of education, repre- 
sentatives of the educational departments of 
Somerset County, and members of local civic 
organizations attended the exercises. 

All three structures were erected under a PWA 
program, which called for a federal grant of 
$81,819 and a bond issue of $100,000 

¢ Aurora, Ill. The east-side school board has 
completed an addition to the high school, at a 
cost of $200,000. The building contains a fine 
library, a cafeteria, and practice rooms for the 
school band and was financed with the aid of 
PWA funds. 

¢ Hutchinson, Kans. The voters of the city 
recently approved a school-bond issue of $226,250, 
the proceeds to be used for the construction of a 


GOOD REPORTS 


oN sters as good reports of long wearing textbooks bound in Binders — 7 
; Board are to school authorities who specify this durable cover board. , 


“* BINDERS BOARD 
NUFACTURERS ASS’'N. 
1 LL C. L. LLOYD, Secretary : 

New York City 
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junior-college building and for additions to a 
number of grade schools. 

4 Conshohocken, Pa. The board of education 
has completed the construction of a sixteen-room 
addition to the high school, at a cost of $120,000. 
The building was financed with a bond issue of 
$70,000 and a federal PWA grant of $50,868. 

4 Alameda, Calif. During the school year 1936 
37, the board of education has centered its atten- 
tion on the rehabilitation work in connection with 
the carrying out of the provisions of the Field 
Bill, which requires a minimum amount of lateral 
bracing for earthquake protection. At the present 
time, the board is completing a _ rehabilitation 
project on the high-school auditorium at a cost 
of $112,000, and is beginning another project on 
the Porter intermediate school, to cost approxi- 
mately $46,000. 

4 Ionia, Mich. Plans and specifications have 
been completed for the new senior high school, 
which will be completed ready for use in Septem- 
ber, 1937. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. Plans have been ap- 
proved for the thirty projects to be carried out 
under the school board’s $1,000,000 building pro- 
gram. The board has made application for a PWA 
grant of $495,000, to be applied toward the school 
building fund of $605,000. 

4 Duncan, Okla. A new senior high school was 
completed and occupied during the fall term of 
1936. The building is equipped with a radio sys- 
tem and was completed at a cost of $100,000. 

¢ Hibbing, Minn. The school board has called 
a school-bond election to obtain the approval of 
the voters for a bond issue of $500,000 for school- 
building purposes. 

¢ Hawley, Tex. The school board has made 
application for a PWA grant for financing a 
school auditorium, to cost approximately $200,000. 

¢ Enid, Okla. The school board has received 
bids for the construction of the McKinnon School 
and for an addition to the Emerson Junior High 
School. 

@ Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of educa- 
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tion is carrying out a school-building program, 
which will involve a cost of $1,100,000. 

4 Alexandria, Va. The school board has com- 
pleted plans for the construction of an elementary 
school and for an addition to the Washington 
High School, to cost approximately $300,000. 

¢ Trenton, N. J. The school board has made 
application for federal aid for the construction of 
four new elementary schools, a junior high school, 
and a ten-room addition to another elementary 
school. The total estimated cost of the projects is 
$2,500,000. 

@ Watertown, Mass. The board of education 
has completed the erection of an addition to the 
senior high school. A new primary school has also 
been erected. The building of these schools was 
accomplished with the aid of federal grants. 

¢ The board of education of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
has approved a plan of the school custodians, 
providing for the holding of monthly meetings at 
the different school buildings. At each meeting, 
the custodian of the particular building will sug- 
gest specific operating or maintenance problems 
for discussion by the group. It is planned to take 
up major problems each month, with talks by 
persons who are experts in the particular field. 

¢ Marysville, Kans. The voters, at a recent 
election, approved a school-bond issue of $104,775, 
the proceeds to be applied toward the construc- 
tion of a high school estimated to cost $190,500 
A PWA grant of $85,725 has been granted by the 
Federal Government to match the bond issue. 
Plans for the building have been prepared by Mr. 
L. A. Spencer, architect, of Topeka. 

¢ Monte Vista, Colo. The voters of School Dist. 
No. 8 have approved a bond issue of $80,000, the 
proceeds of which will be used to finance a build- 
ing program comprising a grade-schoob building, 
an auditorium, and a heating plant. 

¢ Moorhead, Minn. The school board is com- 
pleting plans for the financing of a junior-high- 
school building, estimated to cost $275,000. 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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DUPLICATORS 
LOO 


OR years the Ditto organization 

has dedicated its time and efforts 
to the production of low cost copies. 
Always its aim has been to manu- 
facture and sell equipment that will 
do the job which you have to do at 
the lowest possible cost. 


That is why, two years ago, we 
perfected and have since been sell- 
ing, the new Ditto Direct Process 
(Liquid) Duplicator. This machine 
is especially suited for the reproduc- 
tion of 100 to 250 copies. In this 
field, its copying cost is lower than 
any other duplicating method. 


There are advantages to both the 
liquid and gelatine type duplicators 
which should be carefully weighed 


OD ITTO Incorporated 


BLVD. « CHICAGO, “Hit. 





HARRISON AT OAKLEY 
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before purchasing either type equip- 
ment. Because Ditto manufactures 
and sells both types of machines, 
Ditto representatives are in a posi- 
tion to make intelligent, unbiased 
recommendations as to the machine 
that will serve your purposes best. 


It does not matter to Ditto, Incor- 
porated, whether you need a liquid 
or gelatine type duplicator, but it 
does matter to you. You want the 
machine that will do your job bet- 
ter, quicker and at less cost, and 
that is the machine we want to 
sell you. 


For more than a quarter of 
century Ditto Gelatine Duplicators 
have been the standard of com- 





parison in the industry. You will 

find in the new Ditto Liquid Dupli- 

cators the same superiority over 

other machines that has long been 

characteristic of the gelatine line. 
+ * + + 


If you would like to see a demonstration 
of either the new Ditto Direct Process 
Duplicator or the Ditto Gelatine Du- 
plicator, we shall be glad to arrange it. 
There is no cost or obligation. Simply 
return the coupon below. 


! . 
4 DITTO INCORPORATED 
1 2230 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Winois 
Gentlemen: 
i I would like to see a demonstration of the 
i new Ditto Direct Process (Liquid) Duplicator. 
1 No obligation. , 
1 I would like to see a demonstration of your 
Gelatine Type Duplicator. No obligation 
' 
AGGTENB . oc cccccacsccscscocessscesdeceoccese 
DNA ce cccccsegsosvcoeseces an 
City. cccccccccceceseeceses MME eo ccccccesecs 
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Table No. 250 
with No. 230 
Metal Chairs. 


Every buyer of school furniture should have one 
of the new Peabody Catalogs handy at all times. It 
is the latest book on modern school and auditorium 
seating. It brings to your desk complete details and 
colorful illustrations of all the very newest designs 
in seating of all kinds. One of the many features in 
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Send for PEABODY’S New Seating Catalog 


Gives Complete Details on Library and Cafeteria Tables 


please mention it in your letter. 


the new Peabody Catalog is the Library and Cafe- 
teria Table and Chairs illustrated above. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY TODAY 
Be sure to get your free copy of the Peabody 1937 Catalog 
right away. If interested in any particular type of seating, 


PEABODY SEATING CO., N.Manchester, Ind. 
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@ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school: board is 
proceeding with plans for the operation of its 
new school-building program, estimated to cost 
$603,000. 

@ Marinette, Wis. The school board has awarded 
the contracts for the construction of a grade 
school, to cost $113,554. The building will be 
financed with a PWA grant of 45 per cent and 
a bond issue. 

@ Ambridge, Pa. Plans and specifications have 
been completed for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the junior high school, to accommodate 
the senior high school. The building will be 
erected at a cost of $352,000, of which $147,273 
has been provided by the Federal Government. 
The board has also begun plans for a new phys- 
ical-education building for the use of the junior- 
high school. 

@ DePere, Wis. Bids have been received for the 
construction of the Woelz School, estimated to 
cost $136,000. 

@ Peshtigo, Wis. Contracts have been let for 
the construction of a new high-and-grade school, 
to cost approximately $93,000. 

¢ Lincoln, Nebr. The board of education is 
completing plans for an elementary-school build- 
ing, to cost $270,000. A grant of $60,000 has been 
allotted by PWA. Mr. Fritz Craig, Lincoln, is the 
architect of the building. 
¢ Redwood Falls, Minn. Bids have been re- 
ceived for the foundation of a senior-high-schcol 
building, to be erected at a cost of $263,000. It 
will contain a gymnasium-auditorium and a 
lunchroom, in addition to a number of class- 
rooms. 
¢ Chicopee, Mass. The board of education has 
proposed the remodeling and enlargement of a 
municipal garage for use by the Boys’ Trade 
School. Plans have been prepared for remodeling 
the building to accommodate 400 boys, with 


facilities for the teaching of machine-shop prac- 
tice, carpentry, and automobile repair. The build- 
ing will afford additional facilities for the school 
which has an enrollment of 278 and a waiting 
list of 197. 

¢ Bridgeport, Pa. The board of education has 
begun the construction of an addition to the 
senior high school, which will be completed at a 
cost of $100,000. The building will be erected un- 
der WPA auspices and will pave the way for the 
restoration of the full school program. 

¢ The county board of education of Richmond 
County, Ga., has completed an extensive building 
and improvement program which was begun in 
1932. The program included the construction of 
ten major school buildings, additions to and 
renovation of four buildings, and the construction 
of sixteen rural colored schools. In addition, all 
of the existing buildings in the school system 
were painted and repaired, and a number of new 
heating systems were installed. 

¢ New Britain, Conn. The board of education 
has completed the construction of a junior high 
school. The building was occupied in February 
and accommodates 800 pupils. 

Plans are in progress for the erection of a new 
trade school, to accommodate boys of the com- 
munity who seek trade instruction. The building 
will accommodate 1,000 boys and will be com- 
pleted at a cost of $250,000. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS PREPARE SCHOOL 
BUDGET FOR 1937 


The board of education of Chicago, IIl., in the 
preparation of its 1937 school budget, has in- 
dicated that the system will follow practically the 
same financial standards next year as it did in 
1936. The figures show that teachers’ salaries will 
remain on the present basis and that economy 
measures adopted in 1933 will be continued in 
force. 

The appropriations listed in the tentative 


budget total $74,121,005, which is $3,509,929 more 
than the 1936 appropriations of $70,852,632. The 
increase is due chiefly to an increase in the edu- 
cational fund from $48,848,977 to $51,938,177. 
According to Mr. James B. McCahey, president 
of the board of education, the increase is attrib- 
uted to the opening of new school buildings, addi- 
tions to the teaching staff, and other necessary 
educational improvements. 

The 1937 building-fund estimate of $13,452,212 
is $362,812 above the 1936 figure. A continuation 
of the board’s building program with federal aid 
is planned for the new year, according to Mr. 
McCahey. The amount set up for teachers’ salaries 
in the budget is $29,065,722, as compared with 
$28,986,468 for the present year. Civil-service 
salaries will be $6,866,723, practically the same 
as for 1936. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of Decembcr, 1936, school 
bonds in the amount of $7,405,830 were sold. The 
largest sales recorded were: California, $914,000; 
Pennsylvania, $950,000; Ohio, $902,750. During 
the month, refunding bonds and short-term notes, 
in the amount of $4,468,550, were issued. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of December, in 11 states 
west of the Rockies, contracts were let for 11 
new school buildings, to cost $812,593. A total of 
20 additional projects were reported in preliminary 
stages, involving an estimated expenditure of 
$1,288,444. During the entire year of 1936, 241 
school-building contracts were let, at a total cost 
of $23,394,008. 

During December, Dodge reported contracts 
let for 200 school and college buildings, involving 
2,073,300 square feet of construction, to cost 
$11,079,500. During the same month, contracts 
were let for 39 libraries, laboratories, and gym- 
nasiums, to cost $1,969,300. 











Gy to inspect the new HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE products at the 


N. E. A. Meeting in New Orleans. At our display Booths F-7 and F-9 on the Main Floor 
of the Auditorium you will see: 

THE NEW KITCHEN SINK CABINET 

NEW KITCHEN WALL CABINETS 

INSTRUCTOR'S DESK NO. 1A-100 

THE NEW WOOD-STEEL DRAWING TABLE 
In addition to these items, other standard pieces of HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE furniture will 
be demonstrated. This display gives you a good opportunity to get the latest information on 


improvements in furniture for chemistry laboratories, science and physics rooms, domestic 
science kitchens and work rooms, and mechanical drawing and art rooms. 


Remember the location . . . HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE INC. . . . Booths F-7 and F-9.. °* 
main floor of Auditorium... N.E. A. Meeting, New Orleans . . . a complete display of new: 


improved furniture. 
HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, INC. 
Sales and General Offices Two Rivers, Wis. 


AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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36 years use in classroom and labora- 
tory demonstrates beyond question the 


superiority of 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
Dy stless CRAYON 


Also Important! 


AN-DU-SEPTIC SIGHT- 
SAVER CRAYON, new 
scientific yellow dust- 
less crayon is result of 
laboratory experimenta- 
tion and thorough test- 
ing by sight-saving au- 
thorities. Has most de- 
sirable effect on eyes of 
defective-vision pupils. 


Teachers and Administration 


CIVIL SERVICE URGED FOR TEACHERS 
IN CONNECTICUT 


Civil service for teachers has received the atten- 
tion of the Connecticut Teachers’ Association and 
a Civil Service Commission has been appointed 
to make a study of the situation. Civil Service 
or the Merit System vs. the Spoils System, was 
clearly expounded by Mr. Horace D. Taft, of the 
Taft School, Watertown, in an address before the 
Connecticut teachers. The address, which ap- 
peared in The Connecticut Teacher, contained 
two paragraphs which clearly pointed out the 
differences between the Merit System and the 
Spoils System. Mr. Taft spoke in part, as follows: 

“Now the civil service may be managed in two 
ways, by the merit system, under which a candi- 
date who wishes to be in the public service must 
prove his fitness by examinations, interviews, 
recommendations, must serve for a probationary 
period, usually six months, and if successful in 
these tests, is appointed to a permanent position, 
generally at the bottom of the class of positions 
in which he wishes to serve. His retention and 
promotion depend on his good work and at the 
end of a life of service he is retired on a proper 
pension. I am. shy of numerating a list of any- 
thing. I think, however, I am safe in saying that 
practically every civilized country in the world 
lives by the merit system, except the United 
States. These countries can imagine no other way 
of managing state or city. 

“The other way of managing the civil service 
is called the spoils system. That system, slightly 
modified in some ways, we have used for a hun- 
dred years. It is as old among the nations of the 
earth as human selfishness, but as I have re- 
marked, it has been abandoned long since by all 
civilized countries except our own. It has de- 
graded our whole political system till the word 
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politician has become a word of reproach. Till 
a few years ago it made our consular and diplo- 
matic service a laughing stock of the world and 
a shame to traveling Americans. It has taken an 
enormous proportion of the time and vitality of 
executives who ought to be devoting their minds 
to great questions of policy. It has made possible 
our political machines. 

“Finally, it has made our great cities a pet 
example throughout the world of corruption, ex- 
travagance, and inefficiency. It is a poison that 
pervades the very thinking of our citizens.” 


AN APPEAL FOR ALL THE CHILDREN 
A series of striking documents arguing for 
better support for the schools of Illinois have 
been issued by the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. They point out the inequality of the tax 
ability found in the twelve thousand school dis- 
tricts of the state. For instance, in District 36, 
Clark County, the assessed valuation per elemen- 
tary pupil is $186,885, while in District 56, Saline 
County, it is only $357. These inequalities pre- 
vail in a distressing degree throughout the state. 
The state’s income from all sources for the 
calendar year of 1936 is estimated at $151,000,000. 
Of this amount, only 9.2 per cent will go to the 
common schools. The statement is made that “for 
each child in school the state legislature pro- 
vides less than one half the average amount pro- 
vided by the other 47 state governments for the 
education of the children. In fact, the state is 
ranked 36th among the 48 states in state pro- 
vision for the common schools. The state legisla- 
ture in Delaware provides $80.03 for each child 
in average daily attendance; Michigan, $42.11; 
Ohio, $40.33; California, $70.78; Texas, $32.13; 
New York, $59.42; Indiana, $22.96; Washington, 
$47.15; New Mexico, $47.26; Illinois, $11.19.” 

It is further stated that Illinois ranks 15th in 
the average length of school term in days; 24th in 
the percentage of teachers who have two or more 
years of training beyond the high school; and 
35th in the percentage of elementary-school 


Marks Clear White... 
Erases Easily... 
Protects Blackboard... 


Tus essential supply item has important 
points which weigh heavily in its favor: An- 
Du-Septic safeguards the health of teacher 
and pupil. . . assures clear white marks that 
can be seen at a distance . . . is smooth to 
use ... erases quickly and completely . . . because 
it is made of pure chalk combined with other mate- 
rials of only the highest quality. Packed in damp- 


An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon is only one of the 
outstanding Gold Medal Products. Others include 
Crayola, Perma Pressed Crayon, Artista Water 
Colors, Artista Tempera Colors, Clayola Modeling 
Material, Frescol, Shaw Finger Paint. 


Catalogue of complete line sent on request. 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
DEPT. 8B, 41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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teachers who hold earned bachelor’s or master’s 
degrees. Only 5.2 per cent of Illinois elementary- 
school teachers are so trained, as compared with 
10.6 per cent for the nation. 

The per cent of elementary-school teachers with 
B.A. or M.A. degrees in the United States is 10.6 
per cent. In Illinois it is 5.2 per cent. 

In discussing the tax phase of the subject, the 
contention is made that more state aid is re- 
quired to relieve an overburdened local property 
tax. The assessed valuation of Illinois dropped 
from 8.76 billion dollars in 1927, to 5.50 billions 
in 1935, a loss of 37 per cent. During this period 
there was a large delinquency in tax payments. 

“With the public schools of the state largely 
dependent upon the general property tax for 
support, crippling educational retrenchments 
could not be prevented. The total expenditure for 
schools in Illinois was reduced from $163,444,000 
for the school year 1930-31, to $100,741,000 for 
the school year 1933-34. This is a reduction of 
38 per cent. 

“During this same period, the high-school en- 
rollment increased by 90,000 pupils, nearly 36 per 
cent. Up to the present, no regular state support 
has been given to the high schools. All of this 
additional burden is supported by the tax on local 
property.” 

“To relieve property from this burden and pro- 
vide adequate education for our children,” says 
the association, “new sources of revenue must be 
found.” 


¢ The Connecticut State Board of Education 
has adopted new certification standards for teach- 
ers. During 1937, teachers will be required to 
qualify according to standards in effect at the 
time of their appointment. The lowest require- 
ment is graduation from a teachers’ college, or 
equivalent education in a liberal-arts college. 
Teachers must also strive for a higher level of 


professional growth in order to meet the require- 
ments. 
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FOR ALL SCHOOL STORAGE NEEDS 
This Line By A-S-E! 


The ALL-STEEL-EQUIP line was developed after a careful study of the extremely hard use to which such 
equipment is subjected. A-S-E lockers, cabinets, typewriter stands, etc., are manufactured for greater 















. durability, yet they cost no more. Every section or point where excessive wear or damage is likely to 
occur has been given added strength. 
Before you buy or specify be sure to have complete information about the A-S-E line. Mail the coupon 
today. 
A-S-E LOCKERS > ai 
A-S-E 
Beauty has been combined with utility—modern torpedo WALLROBES 
type hinges are concealed and protected—no weakening di , 
; , ti IE . Fit into recesses in wall— 
notches cut into the frame—distinctive louvers provide ‘ 
— : . take up no floor space. 
greater ventilation—die cast handles have satin-chrome They have single lock con- 
side finish and highly polished front surfaces. Live trol with individual door 
rubber bumpers make closing quiet and secure. operation. Handle, louver 
and hinge construction 
Available in a variety of sizes and styles to meet every similar to A-S-E locker 
school need—either single or multiple tier—adaptable to ee a big 
‘ ‘ _ Pm we savings in Dbullding costs 
meinen — ali. A.S.F FEF 2¢@ > > ‘ bed om Os wre 
every type of installation. A- IE Engineers offe r he Ipful, in new buildings. Will 
money and space saving suggestions there is no obliga- last a life time. 
tion. 
A-S-E COMBINATION CABINETS 
Afford convenient and economical wardrobe and storage unit and at 
the same time conserve space, allow plenty of room for garments to 
hang unwrinkled. Ample shelf space available for the storage of 
supplies. Equipped with lock, 
finished attractively in stand- 
asters ard olive gree al , 
ntary. green or mahogany or 
1 with walnut wood = grain. Also 
standard storage and ward- * 
; with robe types in a wide variety of 
is 10.6 sizes. 2 
ct, the 
i - . . a a) A ‘ onTe ‘ i P 
wall A-S-E STORAGE CABINETS 4 = ‘ 
-opped These locked steel cabinets are built for the safe storage of school supplies, instru- $ 4° 
villions ments, laboratory equipment, ete. Ask about our complete line—a model for HT TT 
period every purpose. win 
argely \ 
x for 
iments s 4 i 
ire for 
44,000 
00 for 
ion of 
A-S-E FILING CABINETS 
ol en- 
36 per Four drawer letter size. Also legal 
ipport card, invoice, document, check and 
f this a “ey” : 
local combination styles. Equipped with 
plain rollers, ball bearings, roller bear- 
1 pro- ings, or cradle suspension. Reinforced 
’ says A-S-E PATRICIAN BOOK SHELVING and welded cases. All sizes and finishes. 
ust be 
Appearance and durability are combined to furnish PATS Re Reece SEES ESSE ESSES ESSE ESTES ESSE EES EEEEEESE SEE EE EE: 
sturdy shelving which is attractive in practically any H : ; ; 
* ; ’ s At-Sreet-Eoure Company, INCORPORATED 
, decorative setting. Sides and ends are double wall con- : ‘ 
cation a “ys : : 606 John Street, Aurora, Il. 
teach- struction. Tops and fronts of partitions are trimmed i ; a 
ed to with cornice and molding. Shelves may be quickly and : ng me information on the comptete A-S-E 
‘ . s line. 
it the easily adjusted on one inch centers. : 
quire- : Name 
eT or L ~ : Position 
ae 1 ALL-STEEL-EQU : 
= ol j . . $5 
vel af . ne, ; iddress 5 
quire- : : City State 
606 John Street Aurora, Ill. : 
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Efficient School Heating 


John M. Beall, Heating Specialist, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


It may confidently be asserted that the 
automatic-coal-stoker firing has become an 
accepted and indispensable device in the 
modern heating plant. The efficiency as well 
as the economy of the perfected system has 
been demonstrated. 

With winter definitely upon us, the school 
executives’ thoughts turn to heating problems. 
It is their responsibility to maintain school- 
room heat at temperatures best suited to 
efficient mental and physical activity. 

This is why we bring you this story which 
explains the way in which economical auto- 
matic stocker firing was developed and why 
it so effectively furnishes even, normal tem- 
peratures so necessary in all types of school 
buildings. 

About 1836, one hundred years ago, men 
began to experiment with mechanical stokers; 
but development was slow since power and 
heating plants were small, and fuel and labor 
were cheap. Then came the development of 
electric motors. Isolated steam plants gradu- 
ally were abandoned. Central stations became 
larger. The boilers necessarily were increased 
in capacity and became too large for practical 
hand firing. Then did mechanical stokers, out 
of necessity, come into the commercial market. 
From this state developed the need for more 
economical operation. Research for economical 
boiler plants was begun in earnest. Out of 
this research grew the fact —that to be eco- 
nomical, plants must render better combus- 
tion and be made smokeless. Other demands 
for smokeless firing were soon heard. 

Factories, schools, buildings, and homes 
belched forth increasingly greater quantities 
of heavy black smoke. To the housewife this 
meant more and more cleaning to make the 
home livable and clean. To the school ex- 
ecutives it meant unhealthy and dirty class- 
rooms, as well as costly maintenance and up- 
keep. To the office man it meant soot-laden 
air resulting in higher laundry bills and un- 
healthy breathing conditions. To the factory 
worker it meant failing light and poor air. 
To the politician it meant legislation. To 
real-estate, home, and factory owner it meant 
mounting fuel bills. 


Evolution of the Coal Stoker 


There is an interesting story in the part 
coal stokers have played in the struggle for 
the control of fire. 

In view of these demands for more effi- 
cient, smokeless firing with its accompanying 
advantages, several companies enthusiastically 
decided to manufacture an automatic, under- 
feed coal stoker. This feeder was built from 
the basic principle of underfeed-type coal 
stokers in development since 1885. 

A leading manufacturing concern ordered 
its general engineering staff to collaborate with 
a corps of expert heating engineers in spending 
approximately $50,000 on the designing and 
building of a fully equipped laboratory for 
testing stokers. It was designed so all sizes 
and types of stokers found in manufacture 
could be studied. The correct principle was 
there, but much had to be done in the way 
of mechanical improvements and improving 
combustion efficiency, as well as developing 


the automatic thermostat control. Too, there 
was the problem of creating new sizes and 
smart lines for selling appeal. 

Warm-air furnaces, steam boilers, both large 
and small, have been used to test the stoker 
under all conditions. Automatic controls of 
various types are installed on the different 
stoker units and complete checks made of 
their operation to determine the best type 
for work required. 

The most important feature of the labora- 
tory is the instrument board. Here are all the 
necessary instruments required to tell the 
engineers what a stoker under test is doing 
at all times. The steam-flow meter measures 
and records the quantity of steam being 
generated. Indicating gauges show the pressure 
under the grates. Other gauges show the over- 
fire draft and the uptake draft at various 
points. 

An automatic CO: recorder gives a printed 
record of the burning fuel and at the same 
time records the overfire draft and stack 
temperature. 

A six-point recording pyrometer furnishes 
a printed record of temperatures at points de- 
sired. At one time a record can be made of the 
temperature of grates, tuyeres, and blocks, 
firebox, stack and boiler-feed water. Electric 
meters give a record of current consumption 
of various size stokers, and when desired, a 
recording wattmeter is used to obtain a perma- 
nent printed record. 

During tests all coal is weighed on scales 
and stokers are equipped with revolution 
counters which also check the amount of coal 
fed to the fire. 

After such thorough experimentation and 
development a highly satisfactory coal stoker 
was introduced. 


Years of Effort Crowned with Success 


The engineers were successful in their ef- 
forts to practically eliminate smoke in coal 
firing. This was a major contribution toward 
cleaner cities, buildings, schools, and homes, 
as well as more economical heating and power- 
producing fueling. 

Underfeeding is the introduction of coal 
from beneath, and to ignite same presupposes 
an active firebed over the area in which the 
coal is introduced. This bed of coals will 
then distill the volatile matter present in the 
green coal as this coal approaches the fire 
from beneath. This gaseous matter egresses 
upward through the bed of coals. This, of 
course, makes for complete burning, resulting 
in a cleaner fire and less fuel consumption. 

Thermostat controls on this efficient stoker 
maintain temperatures within a constant range 
in the rooms being heated or in desired boiler 
temperatures where steam or hot-water sys- 
tems are used. 

The specially designed fuel screw, turned 
by the electric motor, passes the coal to the 
retort located in the firebox. Through another 
duct, a blower, also operated by an electric 
motor, forces just the right volume of air 
into the retort through a series of air ports. 

The stoker has an adjustable retort, en- 
abling installation at various angles if need be. 
There are adjustments, too, regulating forced- 
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air and fuel-feeding speed to allow for varioy 
grades and qualities of coals. 

Coal-stoker sales have soared to new heights 
in 1936. Each month more and more schog 
executives are coming to the realization that 
underfeed-type coal-stoker firing, with its ac. 
companying advantages, is an ideal firing 
method — from both operating and economi- 
cal standpoints. This evinces the fact that we 
have answered those demands for a smokeless 
coal stoker. 
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School Administration News 
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NEW ACTIVITIES AND COURSES IN. 
AUGURATED IN NEWPORT, 
RHODE ISLAND 


A department of vocational education has been 
established in the Rogers High School, in New- 
port, R. I. The standards required of students in 
this department have not only broken down the 
opposition which develops from academic teach- 


ers, but have won their hearty co-operation. With | 


the exception of applied mathematics, students in 
the vocational courses obtain their instruction in 
English, history, science, etc., from the same 
teachers who handle the college-preparatory, com- 
mercial, and general course students. 

All of the vocational courses are built on prac- 
tical projects. All work must stand the test of 
actual use. With the exception of the annual re- 
port, all printing for the school department is 
done in the vocational printshop. The automobile 
shop works on machines belonging to students, 
members of the school faculty, and members of 
the school board. The woodworking shop has 
complete equipment for the mechanical-drawing 


- courses, commercial department, and miscellaneous 


needs of the schools. The machine-shop co-oper- 
ates with the other departments, and the de 
partment of art does likewise. The latter depart- 
ment has completed a set of murals for one of 
the kindergartens. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE TRADITIONAL 
SCHOOL REPORT 


The report recently submitted by Supt. Milton 
C. Potter to the Milwaukee board of education 
is a decided departure from the conventional docu- 
ment with its graphs, tables, and statistics. The 
64-page pamphlet is entitled “Reading and 
Phonetics,” in which the superintendent dwells 
upon the criticism so frequently made that the 
pupils are in many instances so weak in their Eng- 
lish as to be unfit to enter the high school. 

The testimony of an exasperated grandmother 
is recorded. She says: “Why is it that the school 
of thirty or forty years ago taught every child 
to read in two or three years? There was 00 
need then for high-school ‘remedial’ classes ™ 
reading. The answer is simple. Every child learned 
the alphabet and learned the sounds of letters. 
He learned to sound his words— not to gues 
them by ‘story method.’ The trouble with the 
school system of today is that it is run by high 
salaried educational cranks who are ever making 
‘new problem projects’ out of the three R’s.” 

The answer provided tells the grandmother that 
she is only partially informed. The average cal 
can read quite well and the handicapped pupil & 
also looked after. Thus current fallacies which are 
carried by word of mouth are explained and # 
more sane and sensible understanding of moderp 
education is provided. : 

The document is embellished with illustration 
showing the pupils engaged in self-directed study 
and play. The statistics, which are confined # 
pupil attendance, budget, and population, are pre 
sented in the appendix. 
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I’'s PEDAGOGICALLY CORRECT 


That’s why Teachers Prefer 


KEWAUNEE FURNITURE 


The Kewaunee furnished classroom is not a haphazard col- 
lection of furniture, but a scientifically planned ensemble that 
uses space economically, accommodates a maximum number of 
students, provides ample working space for each student and 
makes class handling by the instructor much easier. All this is 
provided by Kewaunee Furniture because we have worked hand 
in hand with educators in designing this pedagogically correct 


furniture. That’s why, regardless of cost, you can buy no finer 


equipment than Kewaunee Furniture. 


If you have laboratory, home economics, vocational or library 


furniture to buy, be sure to write for the Kewaunee Catalog 'and 


prices. 


LABORATORY 


Cc. G. 


FURNITURE 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Campbell, Pres and Gen. Mer. 





Drawing Table 
No. BL-94 





Co: 


EXPERTS 


Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 


} 


Combination Padlock 





Da 


Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 








Chemistry 
Table 
No. D-794 


Ever-Hold Steel 
Stool Neo. 518-24 


No. K-45A 





Library Charging Desk 
Ne. BL-115 





Storage and Display 
Case No. BL-50 








School Roard News 





RESPONSIBILITY OF A BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


In a report submitted to the board of educa 
tion of Evansville, Ind., Doctors Strayer and 
Engelhardt outline what they believe to be the 
policies of the board of education in the conduct 
of its affairs 

“The most important action ever taken by a 
board of education is the selection of a com- 
petent superintendent of schools. Nothing else 
that the board may do will so certainly deter 
mine the degree of efficiency which will be at 
tained in the school system 

“There must be clear recognition of the d's 
tinction between the function of the board of 
education in the determination of policy and the 
responsibility of the superintendent of schools 
In carrying the program into effect. No board 
of education can afford to accept the recommen 
dations of its superintendent of schools without 
careful consideration of their worth. The mem- 
bers of a board of education can be assured that 
they are acting wisely only when they demand 
of their executive officer reports which indicate 
clearly the degree of efficiency attained in the 
schools 

“Among the primary responsibilities of a 
board of education are the following: 

“1. The board of education shall require the 
chief executive officer, the superintendent of 
Schools, in co-operation with the assistant su 
perintendent in charge of business affairs and with 
other members of his staff, to prepare the an- 
nual budget for the school system. This budget 
should indicate clearly the program to be under- 
taken by the school system and should show 
accurate estimates of the cost of each item in 


that program. The board of education may de- 
cide to accept the budget as presented, or to 
modify it as may, in the judgment of the board, 
be necessary or desirable. 

“2. The board of education should require its 
chief executive officer to present from time to 
time, recommendations in respect to the need of 
additional buildings and sites, the maintenance 
and improvement of school property, and the 
operation of the plant. The board should act 
either to confirm these recommendations, or to 
modify them as, in its judgment, the current 
situation demands. 

“3. The superintendent of schools should be re- 
quired to present to the board of education, from 
time to time, reports with respect to the de 
velopment of the educational program provided 
for children, for youths, and for adults in the 
community. He should explain the reasons for 
modifications which he considers desirable either 
in content or in procedures. The board of edu- 
cation should give due weight to the professional 
competence of the superintendent of schools and 
of the members of the professional staff who 
have aided him in the development of this 
program. The board should then accept or pro- 
pose amendments to the program and, having 
reached its decisions, support the superintendent 
of schools and his staff in carrying the educa- 
tional program into effect 

“4. The board of education should, upon 
nomination of the superintendent of schools, 
appoint all teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
other employees of the school system. It is not 
reasonable to hope for competence on the part 
of an executive unless he is able to select those 
in whom he has confidence. The board of edu- 
cation, to be sure, need not unquestioningly ac- 


cept every person nominated for a place in the 
school system. On the other hand, if the board 
would provide efficient service it must always, 
in filling positions, accept some nominee of the 
superintendent of schools; and it should not place 
in a position in the school system any person 
who is not entirely acceptable to the chief 
executive. 

“5. The board of education should, from time 
to time, require reports from the superintendent 
of schools with respect to the achievements of 
the school system. These reports should deal with 
such questions as the progress of pupils: the 
success in adapting the schools to the needs and 
capacities of all who are enrolled in them; the 
physical status of pupils, teachers, and other 
employees of the school system; and the rela- 
tionship between the schools and the community 

“6. The board of education should require 
recommendations from its chief executive officer 
with respect to equipment, textbooks, and edu- 
cational and other supplies, and should upon his 
recommendation, order the purchase of such 
educational equipment and supplies as are neces- 
sary for the conduct of the schools. 

“7. The board of education should invite the 
co-operation of teachers in the consideration of 
policies which make for the betterment of the 
school system. The board should plan to have 
the representatives of organized bodies of 
teachers appear before it from time to time in 
order to present their recommendations for the 
improvement and development of the school 
system. This service should not be thought of as 
opposed to the work of the superintendent of 
schools, but rather as supplementing his service 
and as providing opportunity for competent pro- 
fessional workers to accept responsibility and to 
make their contribution to the cause to which 
all parties —the board of education, the super- 
intendent of schools, the supervisory staff, and 
the teachers in the classroom —are committed. 

“8. The board of education should adopt, upon 
consultation with the superintendent of schools, 
a set of bylaws or rules for the government of 
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VESTA-GLOSS 


a self-leveling water- 
proof wax finish. 


& 
BRITEN-ALL 


“The protective Clean- 
er”’ for all floors. 


PYRA-SEAL 


a heavy duty finish for 
class-room and gymna- 
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the school system. These bylaws should indicate 
clearly the responsibilities of the chief executive 
officer, of the other members of the admin‘stra- 
tive and supervisory staff, and of the principals 
and teachers in the schools, and should define 
the relationships existing among them. 

“9 The board of education should accept re- 
sponsibility for the presentation of the needs 
and the achievements of the schools before the 
general public. It should also assume responsibil- 
ity for presenting to the legislature the needs for 
changes in the law with respect to the adminis- 
tration of the local school system. 

“An attempt has been made above to name 
the major responsibilities of the board of educa- 
tion. Many details which must be cared for in 
any school system should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the superintendent of schools and his 
associates. Issues arise from time to time upon 
which the board must reach decisions. These 
issues may vary from the general categories listed 
above, or may be in addition to them. Successful 
administration of schools requires that whenever 
these special issues arise they be settled in terms 
of general policies. Once the general policy is 
established, the board should expect and require 
the superintendent of schools to handle details 
without requiring separate actions by that body.” 


SAVINGS EFFECTED THROUGH 
MECHANICAL STOKER EQUIPMENT 


The board of education of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has purchased automatic mechanical stok’ng 
equipment for the boilers in two additional 
schools. The stokers, which are of the underfeed 
type, will be paid for eventually out of savings 
effected through the use of the equipment. 

The first underfeed stoker was installed in 
1928, which resulted in a reduction of 34 per 
cent in fuel-tonnage consumption. The equipment 
successfully burns a cheaper grade of coal, at a 
reduction of 25 per cent in cost per ton. The 
average annual heating cost for this particular 
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building is now 50 per cent less than when the 
boilers were hand-fired. 

Twenty-five of the thirty schools comprising 
the school plant are at present stoker-equipped. 
Of these, 21 are of the underfeed type, and four 
of the overfeed type. Each installation has 
effected a reduction in fuel consumption, al- 
though not all equal to that of the first installa- 
tion. The annual fuel bill which had averaged 
$43,000 prior to 1928, has been gradually re- 
duced to $31,000. In addition, the custodians 
have more free time which they can give to 
other work about the buildings. 


EAST AURORA ENJOYS REDUCTION 
IN INSURANCE RATES 
The board of education of East Aurora, IIL, 
is enjoying lower insurance rates effected during 
the year 1935-36, as a result of two reductions 
in rates on public buildings. 
A revision of the school insurance was effected 


through the competition of mutual companies, | 


and the proposal for a state insurance plan 
similar to that in effect in Wisconsin. The first 
reduction in rates was effected in December, 
1935. Later, in April, 1936, a second reduction 
was made averaging 40 per cent for all the 
schools. 

The revision of the insurance was carried out 
with the aid of Mr. William G. Mylius as ad- 
visor. A careful survey and appraisal of the 
buildings was carried out by a group of insurance 
engineers. The final plan provided for 80-per-cent 
coinsurance, with a supplemental coverage of all 
schools except two. 

In the fall of 1936, when the high-school addi- 
tion was completed, an increase in the insurance 
was in order. This addition, costing $180,000, 
was fireproof, yet the insurance companies in- 
sisted that the addition carry the same rate as 
the old building, constructed with wood joists 
and sleepers. 

With the changes of coverage from straight 


ARE YOU “LEERY” OF ADVERTISED 
QUALITIES OF FLOOR PRODUCTS? 


Perhaps you too have been disappointed in the results you have ob” 
tained with floor finishing materials. 
have required proof of the qualities of advertised products. This 
letter, one of many in our files, proves that Vestal Floor Maintenance 
Products do live up to Vestal’s advertised claims. 


WHY DO VESTAL FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS DELIVER RESULTS? 


Vestal floor maintenance engineers can sup- 
ply you with only one quality, the best— 
they have no substitute finishes to offer. 
That is why Vestal Floor Products must be 
good—must deliver according to advertised 
claims. 
been built on this fact. 


Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
4963 Manchester Ave., 


February, 1937 

































Perhaps you, like this writer, 


Vestal’s reputation in the field has 









St. Louis, Mo. 





policy to 80-per-cent coinsurance, the board was 
able to increase the coverage from $964,000 to 
$1,904,200, yet the total cost for a three-year 
period had been reduced from about $9,100 to 
about $7,100. The insurance policies, under the 
new plan, are staggered so that one third of the 
premiums come due each year on July 1. 


A SCHOOL-BOARD PRESIDENT’S 
REPORT 

In his report to the board of education of 
Rockford, Ill., President Charles W. Roe points 
to the difficulties which had beset the adminis- 
tration of the school system during the past year. 
One of the achievements was the reduction of a 
deficit from $165,000 to $30,000. Besides, the 
board was obliged to operate the school system 
with $45,942 below the budget estimate for the 
year. 

The economies, President Roe says, were 
effected by savings in the purchase of materials, 
and by securing a decided reduction in the in- 
terest rate paid on tax-anticipation warrants. 
After enumerating the various activities engaged 
in by the school system, he held that real progress 
was attained all along the Line. 

The following significant paragraph notes the 
fine spirit which characterized the members of the 
board. President Roe says: “You know the prob- 
lems which led to the unbalanced budget. You 
also know what it means to balance a_ budget. 
You also know the problems confronting an or- 
ganization attempting to function under an un- 
balanced budget. I say your task has not been an 
easy one; however, you as a board and as serv- 
ants of the public, are much stronger today for 
this experience, and I trust if you soon forget 
these problems, you will always remember that 
your labors were made easier because you were 
able to discharge your duties not as individuals 
but as an organization working in perfect 
harmony at all times for the welfare of our 
public schools.” 
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Peterson 


Laboratory and Library 
: Furniture 








. Over forty-four years of labo- 
ratory and library equipment 
building is your guarantee of 


long satisfactory service. 








RULES GOVERNING LISTING OF 
SCHOOL MATERIALS 


The board of education of Chester, Pa., has 
adopted new rules governing the listing of ma- 
terials for school purposes. Under the rules, prin- 
cipals are required to make monthly reports to 
the superintendent of schools relative to the needs 
for building repairs and improvements. 

Directors and supervisors of special subjects 
must present their requests to the principal of 
the building for which instructional supplies and 
equipment are needed. These reports must be ap 
proved and forwarded to the superintendent. 

Information relative to building equipment, in- 
structional supplies and equipment must be given 
in writing to the superintendent. 

Principals of all schools must receive, in writ 
ing, authority from the superintendent for any 
changes in the curriculum or the operation of 
the schools. On all property matters the authority 
must be obtained from the superintendent with 
the approval of the board of education. 


PROGRESS MADE IN CHESTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The board of education of Chester, Pa., during 
the past year, took some positive steps toward 
progress in teacher status and educational re- 
habilitation. During the year, the 10-per-cent cut 
in teachers’ salaries was eliminated, and the con- 
tribution to the board of 10 per cent of each 
teacher’s salary was returned in full. 

As a step toward the formulation of an ade- 
quate school program, the board approved a cur- 
riculum study program, to extend over a period 
of years, and appointed Dr. Herbert B. Bruner 
of Columbia University, as consultant. Mr. 
Leversia L. Powers, a full-time employee of the 
school district, was made local director. 

The appropriation for teacher training in the 
budget was materially increased and the teachers 
themselves have contributed to the work a total 
of $500 to be used for the purchase of materials 
for the study. 
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EQUIP FOR TOMORROW’S NEEDS — Peterson 
Furniture means quality materials, modern approved 
designs and skilled assemblage. 


OUR COMPLETE CATALOG of 
library, domestic 
science, and vocational equipment 
will be sent to any school official 
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N.E. A. CONVENTION 


You are invited to visit our 
Exhibit, Booth No. A23, 
while in New Orleans. 






LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





The facilities in the vocational department of 
the high school have been increased to offer op- 
portunities to a larger number of boys desiring 
to take this work. 


SCHOOLS LOOKING UP AT WASHING- 
TON, PENNSYLVANIA 


The public schools of Washington, Pa., have 
made considerable progress during the school year 
1935-36. Practically all school activities have 
returned to the predepression levels. Salary 
restorations have been placed in operation during 
the year just closed. 

During the year, the school board completed an 
unfinished floor in the junior-senior high-school 
building, erected in 1930-32, and erected a grand- 
stand on the school athletic field. The financing 
of these projects was accomplished with the pro- 
ceeds of a school-bond issue of $68,000 

During the year, new cumulative pupil report 
cards were installed, and the program of testing 
and curriculum improvement was expanded and 
improved. All of the educational activities were 
carried out under the direction of Mr. M. B. 
Horner, superintendent of the city schools of 
Washington. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
considered a suggestion of Mr. Lynn Thompson, 
a member, that the board purchase the old Daily 
News Building for its administrative headquarters. 
The building was built at a cost of $179,000 and 
may be obtained for $70,000. 

¢ Reading, Pa. The board of education has 
accepted, with its thanks and appreciation, offers 
to install two organs for use in the auditoriums 
of the Senior High School and the Southern 
Junior High School. 

The organ, presented to the school district 
some time ago, by Mrs. Ellen F. Snyder, as a 
memorial to her daughter, is being used regularly 
in the Northeast Junior High School. With the 
installation of the new organs, three of the five 
auditoriums will be equipped with organs. 


¢ Granite City, Ill. The board of education 
of School District No. 126 has voted to give in- 
creases Of $7.50 per month to all teachers and 
school employees during the school year 1937-38 
Boards of Education 


4 Knoxville, Tenn. The board of education has 
approved a plan of the finance department of the 
city government, under which sickness and acci- 
dent benefits will be granted teachers, etc., by the 
municipal pension board. Under the plan, the 
yearly salary of city employees will be divided by 
360 on the calendar basis and not on the days 
out of school. Employees in the school depart- 
ment will be eligible for sickness and accident 
benefits for all days of sickness, upon verifica- 
tion by a reputable physician, including all holi- 
days for the twelve months of the year. 

¢ Meriden, Conn. The board of education has 
ipproved a new plan of group insurance for 
school employees, with the city sharing in the 
cost. The plan is applicable to school employees 
up to 60 years of age. Those signing for the in- 
surance will pay 70 cents a month, while the city 
will pay $37.55 a month. The beneficiaries would 
be entitled to $1,000 in case of loss of life or 
$2,000 in case of accidental death; and $1,000 for 
loss of both limbs or both eyes. 

¢ The Massachusetts Division of Child Hygiene, 
at the suggestion of Supt. John J. Desmond, has 
begun a dental survey in grades one and six of 
the elementary schools and the senior class of the 
high school in Chicopee, Mass. The work was 
conducted under the direction of Dr. Elliott S. 
Robinson, of the United States Public Health 
Service, and covered 1,500 pupils 

¢ The board of education of Rockford, IIl., has 
approved the organization of three more schools 
on the platoon plan. At the present time all but 
three of the schools are being operated on the 
platoon plan. 

¢ The board of education of Maud, Okla., has 
voted to change the plan of the school organiza- 
tion from the eight-four to the six-six plan 
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Bonuses and Wages 
—Budgets? 


More than one thousand concerns between November first and the end of 1936 ordered 
wage increases and bonus distribution. Approximately one million seven hundred thousand 
employees were affected by the wage increases. About a million workers received bonuses. 


More than half a million employees in the steel industry were given wage increases. 


A ten million dollar bonus was appropriated by General Motors for distribution to em- 
ployees. Hourly rates of pay of more than two hundred thousand workers were increased. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company voted a two million dollar bonus to 
its workers. 


Between five hundred thousand and seven hundred thousand dollars was distributed to 
workers of the Corn Products Refinery. 


St. Joseph Lead Company raised wages of its workers to the 1929 level adding five hundred 
thousand dollars to its annual payroll. 


Three hundred thousand dollars was distributed in bonuses to twelve thousand workers by 
the Simmons Company. 


The Carnegie Steel Corporation increased the wages of its four hundred and fifty thousand 
employees ten per cent. 


The Bridge Worsted Company gave a bonus of seven hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
to its employees. 


The Royal Typewriter Company increased the wages of its employees five hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Celavene Corporation boosted its payroll nine hundred thousand dollars. 
The above are but a few illustrations of the trends in Industry. 

Fine for the workers—they are entitled to it. 

How about budgets? 

Are school budgets keeping pace with bonuses and wage increases? 
Workers need the increases to recoup the losses suffered in the lean years. 


School Districts need the increases to rebuild the school program—to replace subject 
matter eliminated from the curriculum—to rehabilitate the school buildings both with permanent 
equipment and teaching tools. 


School Budgets should not lag. If Boards of Education cannot justify substantial budget 
increases during a period when the bonuses and wage increases are universal, they cannot hope 
to be fortified against less prosperous times. 


Now is the opportune time to rebuild into a school system that which meager years have 
broken down. 


Now is the opportune time to restore the teaching wage. 


Now is the opportune time to do some constructive work in School Budget building and re- 
construction of the educational program. 


School Budgets rapidly respond to downward trends—they should be equally responsive to 
the upward swing. 


Now is the opportune time to put the house in order. 


National School Supplies and Equipment Association 
Room 312, Palmer House, Shop Section Chicago, Ill. 
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Colby «m) High School Chooses Berloy Steel Lockers 






A corridor in the new Colby High School, 
showing Berloy Steel Lockers, recessed 
type, in the distance. 








The Colby High 
School, Colby, Kansas. 
Architect, Mann and 
Company, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. Supt. of 


Schools, R.L. Dennen. 








Experienced buyers of school equip- 
ment invariably select Berloy prod- 
ucts, because they offer the utmost in 
all the essential qualities that assure 
long-time economy. For accurate and 
economical planning of any type 
of locker installation, write or wire, 
and experienced Berloy engineers 
will be placed at your disposal. 


BERLOY 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Lockers * Wardrobe Cabinets + Storage 
Cabinets * Book Shelves « Steel Desks 
Desk Cabinets « Letter Files * Card Cases 


for Quality, Value and Utmost 
Dependability in Heavy Service 


@ After thorough consideration of all types of 
school locker equipment, the Colby (Kan.) High 
School determined that Berloy Steel Lockers would 
deliver the greatest measure of trouble-free serv- 
ice over the longest period of years.In addition to 
the complete installation of Berloy Steel Lockers, 
Berloy Steel Record Files and Cabinets were 
chosen for the administration offices. 
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School Business Administration 
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ADOPT NEW POLICY FOR SCHOOL- 
BUILDING UPKEEP 

The city property committee and the board of 
education of Springfield, Mass., have recently come 
to an agreement on general principles governing 
the maintenance of the school buildings. Under 
the new policy, the maintenance of all property 
and equipment pertaining directly to school 
buildings will be handled by the city property 
committee, and the department of buildings, and 
the maintenance of equipment used for educa- 
tional purposes will come under the school de- 
partment. 

One of the major changes under the agree- 
ment will be the purchase by the school board 
of all equipment in school buildings, except that 
which has to do directly with the structures them- 
selves. Under the present arrangement, the school 
department will buy for old buildings, while the 
city property committee will buy for new ones. 
Sites for school buildings will be acquired by the 
city property committee, following the approval 
of the site by the school board. 


SCHOOL MAINTENANCE VALUES 


Improved maintenance of school buildings 
through increased efficiency of the school staff is 
one of the objectives of the Ridgewood, N. J., 
board of education. The program which is in 
charge of Mr. John Kollmar, district clerk of 
schools, was recently described to the New Jersey 
Federated Boards of Education. 

The selection of the maintenance staff in Ridge- 
wood is based entirely on the potential capacity 
of applicants and on a preliminary study of their 
general good character and physical, as well as 
mental preparedness for the job. 

Men in the employ of the schools are stimulated 


to improve themselves. During the present winter, 
six men are attending a vocational evening school 
at the expense of the school board. One man is 
taking a course in oxyacetylene welding. Others 
are engaged in machine-shop practice, plumbing, 
and electrical work. The purpose in each instance 
is to enable the men to do repair work around 
the buildings. 

The maintenance of school buildings is an im- 
portant element in the well-being of children and 
in the educational processes of the school. Mr. 
Kollmar holds that it is one of the important 
means of achieving the health objectives of the 
school. 

“Poor ventilation, due to mechanical failures 
or neglect; sluggish heating equipment, which at 
times either underheats or overheats the class- 
room; foul and insanitary conditions in the toilet 
rooms due to obsolete and neglected equipment; 
improper or neglected lighting facilities, along 
with other physical shortcomings in the plant of 
the school,” Mr. Kollmar explained, “are all vital 
factors affecting the process of education. 

“The impressions made during those plastic 
days of childhood become fixed character habits 
of the adult. The effect of association and en- 
vironment on the future life of a child is of 
deep concern to every intelligent parent. 

“Since the physical conditions of the school 
constitute the child’s environment during the 
thirteen most impressionable years of his life, it 
is evident that the board members are primarily 
responsible for the influence — good or bad — on 
the character and habits of future citizens.” 


PICTURES THE SCHOOL OF THE 
FUTURE 

Present urban school buildings are “inadequate 
for changing curriculum needs,” in the opinion 
of Prof. N. L. Engelhardt, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who predicts that the school 
of the future will be radically different. 

Speaking recently before an assembly of students 
of New York City College, he declared that the 


future schools, to provide for a new curriculum 
needs, should be effectually placed as a part of a 
city plan, closely associated with all community 
facilities for learning, with an abundance of op- 
portunity for open air sunlight. 

Commenting on sites, Dr. Engelhardt asserted 
that schools must be built on a vastly increased 
acreage, and should embody facilities for recrea- 
tion, agriculture, animal husbandry, workshops, 
and laboratories. These facilities, he estimated, 
may easily occupy one hundred acres of ground. 

Speaking of the buildings themselves, Dr. Engel- 
hardt declared that they must not be merely “a 
nest of classrooms,” but should provid facilities 
for all phases of education and should have great 
adaptability for future curriculum changes. 


SCHOOL CUSTODIAL COSTS INCREASED 
BY DIRECT JANITORIAL SYSTEM 


The New York City board of education has 
recently considered a proposal to restore the di- 
rect janitorial system in Public School 14, Rich- 
mond Borough. Figures were compiled revealing 
that civil-service pay rates for public-school jani- 
torial costs will be increased at the rate of an 
annual increase of $2,673. 

The figures show that, if the contract or in- 
direct system were used at the school, the annual 
custodial cost would be $5,367. The civil-service 
rate for the school calls for $8,040, a total of 
$2,673 higher. School officials conceded that the 
$2,673 saving would be effected under the con- 
tract system by paying lower wages to the em- 
ployees, but pointed out that the minimum pay 
scale for these employees demands $110 pef 
month for the fireman, $90 a month for male 
cleaners, and $65 a month for female cleaners. 


4 Warren, Ohio. A public-address system has 
been installed in the high-school auditorium. 

¢ Orrville, Ohio. A 16-mm. motion-picture 
machine, with sound equipment has been in- 
stalled in the high school. The machine will be 
used for classroom work. ‘ 
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ANATOMICALLY CORRECT 


To engineer into school furniture that important PLUS . . . anatomical 


correctness . . . requires scientific research and the kind of thoughtful 


designing that Irwin has insistently practiced for over 25 years. 


Modern production methods employed in the great Irwin factory assure outstanding 


quality in manufacture and moderate prices. 

























































Teachers’ Salaries 





NEW SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
PETERSBURG, ALASKA 

The board of education of Petersburg, Alaska, 
has adopted a new single-salary schedule for 
teachers, based on training and years of experi- 
ence. All teachers are elected in the spring, and 
at the time of election they are given an “agree- 
ment”; upon their return to school in the fall 
they are given the regular contracts. The schedule 
which was placed in effect in the spring of 1936— 
37, has had gratifying results. One hundred per 
cent of the faculty returned to school duties in 
1936. Approximately 75 per cent of the teachers 
attended summer school during the year 1936 and 
a greater number is expected to attend during 
1937. 

Under the schedule for inexperienced teachers, 
beginners with two years’ training, begin at $1,150 
and advance to $1,216 at the end of four years; 
those with three hours’ training begin at $1,160 
and go to $1,251.66 at the end of five years; 
those with six hours’ training begin at $1,170 and 
advance to $1,290 at the end of six years; those 
with nine hours’ training begin at $1,180 and 
advance to $1,351 at the end of seven years; 
those with twelve hours’ training begin at $1,190 
and go to $1,376 at the end of eight years; those 
with fifteen hours’ training begin at $1,200 and 
advance to $1,425 at the end of nine years; those 
with eighteen hours’ training begin at $1,210 and 
advance to $1,476 at the end of ten years; those 
with 21 hours’ training begin at $1,220 and ad- 
vance to $1,531 at the end of eleven years; those 
with 24 hours’ training begin at $1,230 and ad- 
vance to $1,590 at the end of twelve years; those 
with 27 hours’ training begin at $1,240 and ad- 
vance to $1.651 at the end of thirteen years; 


Write for catalog covering the 


Irwin line, which includes ideal equipment for every classroom and auditorium 
Or 


requirements. 


Auditorium Seating in the Colby High School —Colby, Kans. —described in this 


issue, furnished by IRWIN. 


IRWIN Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 
Michigan 


Seating Specialists 
for More Than a 
Quarter Century 


New York Office: 
382 Fourth Ave. 
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the United States 
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those with 30 hours’ training begin at $1,250 and 
advance to $1,716 at the end of fourteen years; 
those with 33 hours’ training begin at $1,260 and 
advance to $1,785 at the end of fifteen years; 
those with 36 hours’ training begin at $1,270 and 
advance to $1,856 at the end of sixteen years; 
those with 39 hours’ training begin at $1,280 and 
go to $1,950 at the end of eighteen years; those 
with 42 hours’ training begin at $1,290 and ad- 
vance to $1,950 at the end of seventeen years. 

Teachers with four years’ training and a B.A 
degree, begin at $1,450 and advance to $1,916 at 
the end of seven years. Those with five years’ 
training and an M.A. degree, begin at $1,600 and 
advance to $1,875 at the end of three years. 

Teachers seeking appointment to positions in 
the school system must be certified to teach in 
Alaska. In the elementary grades, teachers must 
be graduates of a three-year course in a standard 
normal school; in the junior-senior high school, 
they must be graduates from a standard college 
or university, with fifteen semester hours in edu- 
cation. 

In order to receive promotion to the higher 
brackets of the salary schedule, teachers and ad- 
ministrators must earn an average of three-term 
credits per year, at an accredited institution of 
higher learning. Teachers must earn credits in 
residence at least every third year. All salary in- 
creases must be earned by meeting the study re- 
quirements laid down. Credit for work above the 
hours required for the bachelor’s degree will not 
count toward salary increases until the degree is 
secured. In no case may a teacher receive a 
salary increase if he or she has not attended an 
institution of higher learning during a three-year 
period. 

Married teachers are not employed in the schocl 
system. Those who marry while teaching are 
automatically dropped. 

No teacher employed in the system for the first 
time may receive a salary nearer the maximum 
than one annual increment. Increases under the 
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schedule to the extent of two or more incre- 
ments, will be allowed for experience elsewhere, if 
equivalent to experience in Petersburg. The board 
maintains the ‘policy of equal pay for equal 
service and places men on the staff in special 
positions ‘with special assigned duties so that 
higher salaries may be earned. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Maumee, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a new single-unit salary schedule for all teachers 
in the system. All teachers received a salary in- 
crease beginning with September, 1936. Salaries 
are paid in twelve equal installments and are 
based on training and experience. 

4 Bristol, R. I. The school board has voted to 
restore 4 per cent of the salary reductions of 
teachers and employees. All salary increases are 
retroactive to August 1, 1936. 

¢ New Rochelle, N. Y. The board of education 
has increased its 1937 budget by $40,000, which 
will restore teachers’ salaries to the full scale from 
January 1 to the end of June. The 1937 budget 
has been set at $1,866,048. 

¢ Pittsfield, Mass. The board of education has 
voted for the full restoration of the 10-per-cent 
salary cuts given teachers and employees three 
years ago. 

¢ Monson, Mass. The school board has voted 
to restore the 10-per-cent salary cuts to elemen- 
tary- and Junior-high-school teachers who were 
in service at the time of the salary reductions. 

¢ Greenfield, Mass. The school board has made 
provision in its 1937 budget for the elimination 
of depression-salary pay decreases, to begin with 
September, 1937. The 1937 budget calls for ex- 
penditures of $8,799 more than the estimate for 
operating expenses in 1936. 

¢ Marshalltown, Iowa. The school board has 
voted to increase the pay of substitute teachers 
from $3 to $4. The increases were given at this 
time because these teachers were not included in 
the restoration of pay cuts last spring. 
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4 Seating Specialists 
Since 1876 


ANOTHER KUNDTZ ACHIEVEMENT 
No. 611-612 INDIVIDUAL TABLE AND 
CHAIR COMBINATION 


THE TABLE * Modern in design, smart in appearance and 
perfectly balanced. * Ample knee clearance (both at top 
and sides) so combination requires no more floor space 
than old fashioned stationary equipment. * Adjustable 
angle tilting top brings the work up to the student in com- 
fort. * The utmost in flexibility—tables may be arranged 
in groups as desired—easily turned for proper lighting. 


THE CHAIR * Perfect posture design conforming to nat- 
ural body lines. * Hinged, self-adjusting back support 
forces student to sit comfortably erect. * Bad posture in 
this chair is actually uncomfortable. 


This modern classroom combination is of course only a 
part of the complete Kundtz line of school seating equip- 
ment for 1937, which we honestly believe introduces more 
new features in a single year than progressive educators 
have even looked for during the past half century. In spite 
of these advancements the differences in prices are trifling. 


4 Be Sure To See “KUNDTZ” at New Orleans 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit | 
in spaces DS7-58 during the Department of | 
Superintendence meeting of the N. E. A., | 
February 20th to 25th, 1937. You can be | 
sure of several surprises. 

| 





THE THEODOR KUNDTz COMPANY 


MAIN AND ELM STS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





@ Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
voted for full restoration of salary reductions for 
all school employees, beginning with January 1, 
1937. 

¢ The east-side school board of Aurora, IIl., has 
increased the salaries of all teachers, beginning 
with January, 1937. In addition, the board is 
giving increases to all teachers who attend a third 
summer school. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Fail River, Mass. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $1,015,164 for the school 
year 1937. This is an increase of $24,112 over 
the estimate for 1936. The salary appropriation 
calls for $921,372, which is a reduction of $324 
from the appropriation for the previous year. 

¢ Fremont, Ohio. The school board closed the 
year with all bills paid and a cash surplus. The 
board approved bills amounting to $23,165 and 
ordered them paid as funds became available. 

¢ Oshkosh, Wis. The board of education has 
made provision in its 1937 budget for 5-per-cent 
salary increases for teachers. It is estimated that 
$28,000 additional will be distributed among the 
school employees. 

¢ Yonkers, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $3,755,387 for the school 
year 1936-37, which is an increase of $261,501 
over the appropriation for the year 1936. 

¢ Springfield, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,846,399 for the school 
year 1937. This is an increase of $106,841 over 
the estimate for 1936. 

¢ Hartford, Conn. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $3,658,832 for the year 1937. 
This is an increase of $489,832 over the estimate 
for the year 1936. Of the total, 83.4 per cent is 
for salaries. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The board of education 
has voted to borrow $350,000 to pay teachers’ 
salaries and other operating expenses of the schools. 
Taxes delinquent and unpaid were pledged as col- 
lateral to secure the loan. The loan which will 


. 


run for a period of ten years, will enable the 
board to meet a deficit of $400,000 anticipated 
at the end of the fiscal year in May, 1937. 

4 Hartford, Conn. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget for the year 1937, calling for a 
total of $1,217,586. The budget provides for in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries and for an increased 
capital outlay of 11.9 per cent. 

4 Newton, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,538,455 for the year 1937-38, 
which is an increase of $37,490 over the estimate 
for 1936. 

¢ Cedar Rapids, Ia. The school board has for 
the first time in many years completed the budget 
year with all bills paid and a small balance in the 
treasury. In addition to meeting all operating 
costs promptly during the year, the board has 
retired $152,000 of the school district’s bonded 
debt. The board has transferred $8,416 from the 
general to the sinking fund, to pay off the in- 
debtedness due to the construction of four school 
additions. 

4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $34,000,000 for the school 
year 1937-38. Under the budget, a total of $28,- 
554,687 is set aside for maintenance purposes, 
and $5,927,271 for capital outlay. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


¢ Newport, R. I. The school board has voted 
to abolish corporal punishment in the schools. 
Under the rules for teachers and discipline, it was 
found that an old rule permitting corporal pun- 
ishment in extreme cases, was still in force. 

4 Chelsea, Mass. The school board has gone on 
record as favoring compensation for school em- 
ployees injured in the course of their regular 
school duties. Mr. Samuel Leader, a member of 
the board, called attention to the fact that cus- 
todians and assistants are not covered by the 
workingmen’s compensation insurance. 

# Mayfield, Ky. A five-member school board 
has been organized in place of the former six- 
member board. The new board conforms with 


the state school code which provides for five 
members for all boards. 

¢ Fort Worth, Tex. The city council has ap- 
proved the school board’s demand for 39 per 
cent of the city’s new 2-per-cent gross-receipts 
tax against the telephone company. 

¢ The board of education of Manistee, Mich., 
has gone on record as being opposed to the prac- 
tice among teachers of giving private lessons 
after school hours. The board also objected to 
teachers accepting extra jobs and thereby depriv- 
ing others seeking employment. 

¢ Syracuse, N. Y. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget for 1937-38, calling for a total of 
$4,210,000 for the operation of the schools. This 
is an increase of $249,000 over the estimate for 
1936. The larger part of this increase will be 
devoted to teachers’ salary increases. 

¢ New Bedford, Mass. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $1,365,981 for the school 
year 1937-38. The new budget includes $16,600 
for evening schools and a further appropriation 
to cover the restoration of teachers’ salary cuts. 

¢ Rockford, Ill. The board of education com- 
pleted the year 1936 with all obligations met, 
and with a cash balance in the treasury of $45,000. 
The 1936 budget was $109,000 below the estimate 
for 1935. The year 1937 has been started with a 
clean slate and with money available to operate 
the schools for one month. 

¢ Newton, Mass. A budget of $1,538,455 has 
been adopted by the school board for the year 
1937-38. This is an increase of $37,490 over the 
estimate for 1936, and is due in large part to 
salaries for additional teachers and automatic in- 
creases in salaries for teachers who had not at- 
tained the maximum. 

¢ Norwood, Ohio. The school board hat 
adopted a seven-point retrenchment program 
which involves the discontinuance of some of the 
WPA labor projects. The adult-emergency-school 
project has been discontinued. The work on the 
high-school athletic field and the painting of 


school-building interiors will be continued to com- 
pletion. 
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MORE THAN EVER IN 1937 THIS CAN BE SAID... 


DEPENDABLE 
for OVER 30 Years 


In a highly competitive industry where all leading 
products must be extremely good, it is seldom 
possible to say of any of them, “This is best. This 
stands alone.” Yet, strangely enough, in one of 
the most competitive industries of all— School 
Equipment and Supplies—it can be truly said. 





Beckley-Cardy has forged ahead steadily year after year until 
now many schools in forty-eight states rely en- 
tirely on its products and service. It has become 
a habit as well as an ambition with this organi- 
zation to render better service and offer the utmost 
in value. 





Beckley-Cardy has always believed that the obligation of 
leadership is to dare to pioneer in new fields. Based on that 
beliei, the Beckley-Cardy Company has developed 
uniil its reputation for fair dealing is known to 
practicaliy every school in America. 


The Beckley-Cardy Company has for over 30 
years outfitted schools completely or in part. 
Among its clients are many of the largest school systems in 
the country, 





NE. A, Convention visitors in New Orleans are 
urged to see the Beckley-Cardy display and consult 
with its experienced staff regarding School Seat- 
ing, Auditorium Chair, Equipment, Blackboard, 
or Supply problems. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 03s inoiana ave., cHicaco 


Beckley-Cardy 





VISIT BECKLEY-CARDY EXHIBIT BOOTHS NO. E 10— 12 at N. E. A. NEW ORLEANS 
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installation. 


Above is the Daily News Build- 
ing in Chicago and below is Union 
University , Albany Law School in 
Albany, N. Y., both typical of the 
thousands of installations of Wat- 
rous flush valves, 


' 









Watrous flush valves are built in 
diaphragm and piston types to 
meet the requirements of every 
type of building. 


@ iT WILL PAY YOU 
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These FLUSH VALVES ate going into- 


schools, hotels, apartments and 
all types of buildings everywhere 
. . . and here are the reasons why 


1 Remarkable water economy is achieved by a number 
of important design features which completely elim- 
inate needless waste of water. 


2 Simple screw driver adjustment makes it possible to 
secure the maximum flushing efficiency for each 


3 Unusually large water ways assure good flushing action 
even when water pressure gets low. 


4 Length of flush does not change with use because scaling 
and clogging of the by-pass orifice is entirely eliminated 
by the patented self-cleaning by-pass feature. 


5 A non-hold-open feature can be furnished so that the 


flushing time remains the same regardless of how long 
the handle is held down. 


6 Built and guaranteed by an organization with a half 
century of leadership in the building of highest quality 


to study the merits of Watrous brass and bronze products. 
Flush wee = any modernization 
Uy n ogram. 
ae wren ati oop THE IMPERIAL BRASS MBG. CO. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE . . = 
INFORMATION, 521 So. Racine Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


210 E. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





latrous Hush Values 





plishments in secondary education. Dr. Love was recently 
elected vice-president of the New England Association of 


WN. School Superintendents and a consultant to the New 
Personal ews England Planning Commission 
EI RE EE a @ Mr. W. K. Scuuuze, of Chassell, Mich., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Alpha, to succeed H. 





DR. BUTTERFIELD HEADS CALIFORNIA O. Johnson 
SCHOOLS 7 Mr. Ep. J. Keere has been elected as president of 
the first five-man school board in Hillsborough County, 
Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, formerly state commissioner Fla. Mr. Keefe succeeds Mr. D. M. Dowdell 
of education for Connecticut, has recently been appointed @ Supt. Harotp Mackenzie, of Watertown, S. Dak., has 
State Superintendent of the California Public Schools. been re-elected for another year 
He succeeds Dr. Vierling Kersey, who recently became @ Mr. C. S. Hussarp, of Baldwin, Ga., has been ap- 
superintendent of the Los Angeles schools. pointed supervisor of textbooks for the State Department 
Dr. Butterfield is a native of Vermont. He received of Education 
his education in Dartmouth College and in Bates College, @ The school board of Fort Recovery, Ohio, has reor- 
and holds the degrees of A.B. and LL.D. Following ganized, with the re-election of Dr. G. W. Lies as presi- 
his graduation, he was principal of a school in Beth- dent, and Mrs. P. A. WacNer as clerk. Mr. ZeNo AN- 
lehem, N. H., for two years, at Groveland, Mass. for THONY was elected purchasing agent. 


three years, at Laconia, N. H., for four years, and at @ Mr. Kart F. Kroen 
Dover for five years. He was superintendent of schools 
in Dover from 1911 to 1916. In 1916 he was named P. HENDERSON was elected secretary of the board 
deputy commissioner of education, and in 1917 he @ Mr. W. J. Wess has been re-elected as president of 
became commissioner of education. the school board at Mayfield, Ky. Mr. C. V. Morcan 
Dr. Butterfield has been a member of the Summer was elected secretary. 

school faculty of Bates College and Hyannis Normal @ Mr. U. T. Grirritus has been elected acting presi- 
School, and served as vice-pre sident of the National dent of the school board at Marion, Ind. Mr. Griffiths 
Education Association in 1930. succeeds Harlan Hayes. 


@ The board of education of Chicopee, Mass., has re- 
organized, with the election of Dr. Samuet E. FLeTcHER 


has been elected president of 
the school board at North Adams, Mass. Miss JANet M. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


@ The school board of Newport, R. I., has reorganized, as president, and Mr. Lawrence A. KENDRA as vice- 
with the election of Mr. Wirt1am P. CLARKE as presi- president. The new members of the board are Mr. Epcar 
dent, and Mr. Leanpver K. Carr as vice-president. Miss J. Laporte, Mr. I. E. Corsemtie, Jr., and Mr. Joun 
Rutn B. FRANKLIN was elected a new member of the F. SHEA 
board, to succeed Mr. W. E. Ragsdale @ Dr. H. E. Kino has been elected president of the 
@ Supt. H. D. Furst, of Cedarville, Ohio, has been school board at Omaha, Nebr. Mr. M. F. Mutvaney 
named to serve on the advisory board of the Ohio School was named vice-president. The three new members of the 
of the Air. board are Mr. WALterR Korisko, Dr. C. C. Harr, and 
@ Mr. A. G. McGrecor, former superintendent of Grorce W. Pratt. 
schools at Rushville, Ind., died on December 28, in Lex- @ Mr. Cuartes W. Roe of Rockford has been elected 
ington, Ky as vice-president of the Illinois School-Board Association 
@ Mr. Irvin H. Scumitt, formerly assistant superin- @ Mrs. Gena G. Hicxox is the first woman to be 
tendent of schools in Davenport, Iowa, has been elected elected to the presidency of the school board at Spring- 
superintendent of the school system. He succeeds the late field, Mass. Mrs. Hickox is an instructor in Springfield 
Frank L. Smart. College and is active in the affairs of a number of local 
@ Surr. H. T. Love, of Newport, R. I., was last June organizations 
awarded the degree of doctor of letters by Hobart College. @ The school board of Boston, Mass., has re-elected Mr. 
The degree was given in recognition of Dr. Love’s accom- FreDERICK R. SULLIVAN as president 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN THE WATER THEY SAVE 


@ Pror. CuHartes B. Wirson has been re-elected as 
vice-president of the school board at Westfield, Mass. 

@ Mr. Peter A. Mortenson, former superintendent of 
schools of Chicago, IIl., died suddenly in his home on 
January 5. He was 67 years old 

@ Supt. C. O. Davipson, of Columbus, Kans.. has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Supt. M. C. Potrer, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Lestre C. Bostey, city superintendent of schools of 
Danville, Ky for eighteen years, died suddenly of a 
heart attack on December 20. Mr. Bosley was graduated 
from Centre College in 1890 and his whole life was 
given to educational work 

@ Supt. D. C. Bittman, of Sullivan, Ind., has been 
named as a member of the research committee of the 
Indiana Town and City Superintendents’ Association. 

@ Supt. R. A. Hickok, of Centerville, Mich., has been 
named chairman of a committee for rural youth work in 
St. Joseph County 

@ Mr. Wirttam R. Barry, of Ware, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Northampton. He 
succeeds the late F. K. Congdon 

@ Supt. H. O. Jounson, of the Mastodan township 
schools at Alpha, Mich., has become superintendent of the 
Bessemer township schools at Ramsay 

@ Mr. R. C. Hawtey, of Marseilles, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, effective January 1, and 
to continue until June 1. He will serve in the absence of 
Supt. A. P. Gossard, who has been given a leave of 
absence by the board 

@ Mr. C. G. Extiorr, formerly high-school principal 
in Gettysburg, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of 
schools. He succeeds M. H. Sando 

@ Supt. R. C. SuHeparp, of Belding, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term 

@ Mr. J. H. Touran, of Stanley, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Stratford. 

@ Forest R. Norrstncer, recently connected with the 
Education Department of Indiana State University, has 
become educational consultant in charge of high-school 
safety programs for the American Automobile Association. 

@ Mr. C. M. Hunter has been elected president of the 
board of education at Monongahela, Pa 

@ Mr. H. I. Orwic, president of the school board of 
Winnetka, IIl., died at his home. He was 79 years old. 

@ Dr. Joun K. Gorpon has been re-elected as president 
of the school board in Chambersburg, Pa. 
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An Exhibit for the School Supply Trade, Room 1019, Palmer House, Chicago, 
= at the 1936 meeting of the National School Supply & Equipment Assn. 
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The 2500 Series — Most Popul 


HE 2500 Series of Chairs are definitely 

and particularly designed for school use. 
That the schoolman’s seating problems have 
been thoroughly studied and solved by the 
2500 Series is evidenced in its wide-spread 
acceptance by school boards throughout the 
country. This series is fully graduated as 
to seat sizes and heights. You can start in 
the kindergarten and completely equip 













“The Standard Line” Pruducts include furniture 
for classroom, library and office—from Kinder- 
garten to University—a complete line of values 
above the ordinary. Write for a copy of our 
catalog. 
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On Exhibit in Booth No. A 42--New Orleans -- Dept. of Superintendence of the N.E. A. = 


ar Design 


classrooms and libraries, through the uni- 
versity, with this series of chairs. Made 
from hard maple, finished in school furni- 
ture brown, all edges rounded, posturally 
correct and with Wittliff Braces as regular 
equipment, the 2500 Series of Chairs will 
meet your specifications for beauty, com- 
fort, strength, and durability. Ask for fur- 
ther details. 


ENT CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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Municipal Bonds, A Century of Experience 


By A. M. Hillhouse, J. D. Cloth, 579 pages. 
Price, $5. (School price, $3.75). Published by 
Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 

This work assumes special significance when it 
is remembered that previous to 1930, the matter 
of defaults on municipal bonds had received but 
little attention. The number of failures were 
nominal and no one, except in a limited local 
sense, seemed particularly concerned as to the 
causes that led to them and the pitfalls that must 
be avoided. 

Since 1930, the defaults on municipal bond 
issues have increased to such an extent and have 
been so ruinous in effect, that the subject has 
become one well worthy the study of the econo- 
mist and financier. The author, conscious of this 
fact, therefore, concerns himself with the mis- 
takes made and with principles and techniques of 
sound public financing that will make future mis- 
takes practically impossible. 

In doing so, he has deemed it wise to present 
the history of deferred debt as applied to munic- 
ipalities and to bring to the surface the inherent 
weaknesses which have attended public finance 
projects. Thus, he says: “Our concern is only for 
the mistakes — those made in the past, those to 
be corrected in the present, and those to he 
avoided in the future.” 


Unsound Debt Policies 


In discussing the present municipal debt prob- 
lem, the author considers defaults as symptoms 
of unsound debt policies. He cites a series of 
cases in which cities and states, with an unwar- 
tanted optimism, piled debt upon debt without 


a proper realization that some day the “chickens 
would come home to roost.” The demand ior 
this or that public improvement was pressed 
upon the authorities. At the same time, bond 
issues were readily voted and negotiated. 

Where the population manifested a steady and 
substantial increase, the necessity for an exten- 
sion of public improvements seemed to be justi- 
fied. But out of this also grew the temptation to 
go beyond reasonable limits. The future was not 
reasonably contemplated. The average man had 
in mind the upward turn. He did not dream of a 
collapse. 

The failures to meet the interest charges on 
bonds and the payment of the principal is readily 
accounted for by the economists. The main reas- 
ons are enumerated as follows: 

1. Extravagant and unwarranted expansion 
during recent years, involving abnormal capital 
debt, especially costly local improvements and 
school buildings and equipment, resulting in taxes 
which could not be met. 

2. Failure to reduce expenditures in proportion 
with falling revenue. 

3. Failure to balance the years’ budgets, and 
a refusal to face the facts and to levy for deficits. 

4. Too easy and too generous banking credits. 

5. Refusal to recognize the simple principle 
that a municipality should strictly limit its ex- 
penditures of the year to the actual revenue of 
that year. 

6. Failure to apply efficient business methods 
to the collection of taxes, resulting in abnormal 
arrears and heavy bank borrowings. 

7. Failure to purge assessment rolls yearly of 
dead assessments, thus continuing to levy on non- 
revenue-producing assessments and take credit as 
revenue therefor. 

8. Burden of relief charges during the last three 
years through unemployment. 

9. Failure on the part of councils and officials 
to honorably and strenuously cope with the 





affairs of the municipality when the first signs of 
difficulty made their appearance. It is believed 
that if there had been more zeal and desire to 
maintain the integr:ty, credit, and soundness of 
the municipality, rather than seeking an easy way 
out, there would have been fewer defaults. 


Adjusting Defaults on Bonds 

Where a municipality has defaulted on its bond 
obligations, various methods of adjustment have 
been employed. One plan which has been re- 
sorted to in a great number of instances is that 
of refinancing the entire debt upon a lower basis 
of interest and a longer term for the ultimate 
liquidation of the same. Thus an interest rate of 
6 per cent may be cut down to 3 per cent, and 
the payment of the principal extended for ten or 
more years beyond the terms provided in the 
original bond. 

The author devotes considerable space to the 
remedy which bondholders may employ. Where 
the bonds themselves specify that redemption and 
re-issue may be engaged in at any time during 
the life of the issue, the bondholder has no re- 
dress, except to accept the lower-interest-bearing 
bonds in place of the original issue. 

The real calamity of a public debt default goes 
beyond the immediate losses suffered by the in- 
vestors. The municipalities that have over- 
burdened themselves with deferred debts not only 
injure their prestige as a unit of population but 
also impair their credit, discourage commerce and 
industry, and herald to the world that a high 
tax rate must be adhered to. 


Summary and Conclusion 


The author, in summing up his findings, holds 
that a glance at the history of a hundred years 
in the field of deferred debts as applied to munic- 
ipalities and states, brings to light new facts and 
a possible reinterpretation of those facts. He says 
here that: 
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PENCIL SHARPENERS 


“Equipped With Speed Cutters— 
Bostons Last Longer Under Heavy Duty” 


School men, who have made a study and business of getting the most out of their 
budget insist upon Bostons Exclusively on their School Supply List. 


THE BEST BUY BECAUSE ... . 

1. Bostons the only pencil sharpeners with SPEED CUTTERS, 
HAVE 15 CUTTING EDGES. Other makes have only 19 
CUTTING. EDGES. 

2. Result: 25% more cutting service, 25% longer life, 25% 
less turns of the handle to sharpen a pencil. 

3. Greater classroom durability with BOSTON—Base and 
receptacles are made of scientifically tested wear-resist- 
ing materials. 

4. Backed by the BOSTON Guarantee. 

For the sake of service and economy MAKE SURE modern Boston Pencil Sharpeners 
are on your supply list. Your school Supply House will be glad to quote prices. 

boa pores oes 
C-55 at the N.E. A. 
Convention in Neu 


Orleans. Demonstra- 
tion of Linoleum 




















1. Defaults have occurred on every type of 
bond. The current belief that defaults prior to the 
depression were lim.ted, with but few exceptions, 
to railroad aid bonds is erroneous. The heaviest 
losses did occur, however, upon this type of ob- 
ligation because so many of them were declared 
void. The bondman’s contention that water and 
school bonds are among the safest of municipals 
is borne out by the data. Some instances have 
been found of defaults upon bonds which pre- 
viously had been compromised. 

2. Defaults have not been restricted to any one 
section of the United States. No part of the 
country, not even New England, has escaped 
defaults, although special conditions have caused 
greater numbers in the South and Midwest. Even 
so, several of the states in these two sections 
have had good records. Some municipalities and 
some sections of the United States can be desig- 
nated as repeaters in municipal default history. 

3. Municipal defaults are recurrent phenomena 
A careful inventory of the hundred-year period, 
1835 to 1935, shows that the volume swells to im- 
portant proportions only in major depression 
years; nevertheless, even in boom and minor 
recession periods, scattered instances occur in 
sufficient numbers to warrant attention. The most 
important corollary of this conclusion is that 
adequate solutions, both curative and preventive, 
cannot be hoped for in emergency legislation. A 
recurring problem must be met by well-planned, 
permanent measures. 

In discussing the remedial steps to be taken, 
the author is convinced that limitations and re- 
strictions should and must be devised through 
state legislative action. He admits that adequate 
administrative supervision over debt policies is 
blocked in many states by the home-rule barrier. 
Here regional debt commissioners must come into 
service. 

While state and regional commissioners are not 
to be vested with veto power, they should be 


I'M MIGHTY PLEASED WITH THE 


SERVICE BOSTON PENCIL SHARPENERS 
HAVE GIVEN INOUR SCHOOLS.’ 


Block Printing. 


No. 4 


assures accurate, 


charged with the duty of rendering advisory 
opinions upon proposed capital improvements. 

At any rate, municipal debt difficulties would 
be lessened, if the authorities had clearly before 
them a budgetary plan which contemplated both 
the present and future taxability of the unit in 
question. 

Finally, it is contended that while the total 
volume of the municipal debt should be reduced 
rather than increased, there need be no alarm in 
an increase provided the revenue structure be 
sound, and that judgment and care be exercised 
in entering upon deferred obligations, and in 
estimating the ability to meet them. 

It is perhaps expecting too much of a technical 
book like the present to suggest drastic remedies 
for debt defaults, and to outline clear-cut pre- 
ventives. The recent difficulties and those under 
which municipal finance officers still labor are 
too heavy and too tangled to permit any public 
official to think in any terms, except slow and 
gradual reform. 


Standards for the Evaluation of School Buildings 

By T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold. Paper cover, 79 
pages. Published by Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The authors of this splendid study proceed upon the 
thought that the physical school plant should be planned 
to fit the educational program, and that standardized 
plans should never be accepted as a substitute for a 
carefully considered layout prepared by a professional 
architect. 

The first chapter concerns itself with the selection of 
the school site. The questions of location, area, arrange- 
ment, and landscaping of the building, orientation, flexibil- 
ity, expansibility, and economy of plan are dealt with. 
Thus, in apportioning the matter of space within a build- 
ing it is contended that the following dimensions should 
be observed: Instruction, 55 per cent; stairs and corridors, 
20 per cent; administration, 12 per cent; walls, parti- 
tions, and accessories, 13 per cent 

Information is also provided on the material to be 
employed in construction, foundations, walls, roof, exits, 
stairways, corridors, basement, and the like 


Boston Self-Feeder 


The most widely used pen- 
cil sharpener in our public 
schools. Eliminates waste, 
cleancut 
pencil points. Write for cir- 
cularson this machine. 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HUNT PENS, SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS, CLIPS 








BOSTON 
SELF FEEDER | 


j 
| Ws 







/ 


Camden, N. J. 


Attention is given to the construction of academic class- 
rooms, floor area, and the subject of lighting. Then, too, 
the authors touch upon the placement of blackboards, 
bulletin boards, and equipment. Special classrooms are 
described at length. The essential features of auditoriums 
and assembly hails come in for adequate attention. Libra- 
ries and cafeterias are described. Likewise, the adminis- 
trative offices and their equipment are discussed. 

In the appendix, there are provided score cards for 
appraising elementary- and high-school buildings. These 
cover every conceivable detail of the school structure. 
Salary Schedule Provisions for Classroom Teachers in 

104 School Systems in Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 

Population 

A report on a study of salaries paid in city school sys- 
tems during 1936-37. Table 1 contains information on 
cities operating under position and position-preparation 
schedules; Table 2 on cities operating under preparation 
(single-salary) schedules. Medians and means of salaries 
actually paid. are given in Table 3. The study shows that 
37 of the 104 cities, or 36 per cent, provide a higher 
salary for men teachers than for women teachers. The 
figures show increases both in the proportion of cities 
reporting a salary differential in favor of men. The in- 
formation contained in the circular will provide valuable 
source material for comparative studies. 

A Handbook on Teacher Tenure 

Bulletin No. 4, September, 1936, issued by the research 
division of the National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The National Education Association has studied and 
investigated tenure for teachers for over fifteen years and 
urges tenure for the teaching profession as a means of 
improving the quality of American education. The present 
report takes up The Present Status of Teacher Tenure 
in the United States, Teacher Tenure in Foreign Coun- 
tries, and offers a Digest of Research Studies on Teacher 
Tenure, Statistical tables are offered giving the state laws 
governing the duration of teachers’ contracts, and the 
number of teachers affected by various types of state 
tenure laws. 

Jeremy Mouse 

By Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth, 156 pages. Price, 70 
cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, III. 

The story of a mouse who lives behind a cracker box 
in the studio of an artist. In simple words, suitable for 
first-grade children, it tells of his antics, adventures, and 
experiences. The book is intended for supplementary use. 
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A Bookful of 


LABORATORY* VOCATIONAL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


KIMBALL BUILT 


Illustrated in the Kimball catalog is a com- 
plete line of laboratory and vocational fur- 
niture that has been designed to meet the 
needs of schools for efficient, economical 
and dependable equipment. 














That is why so many installations in all parts 
of the country have been selected from this 


book. 
KIMBALL Engineers can help solve 
your laboratory problems. Check your 


needs in our comprehensive catalog 
and ask to have our Engineer call. 


KIMBALL 


CHICAGO 


: 
W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Laboratory and Vocational 
Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 
New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th Street, New York 


New England Sales Office 
715 Columbus Avenue; 
Boston, Mass. 
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FURNITURE 
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MOTHER OF PROGRESS 


SEE YOU IN 
NEW ORLEANS 
BOOTH B 31-33 


@ School Printing serves to socialize academic life and interests by 
providing a medium for student expression —a forum forthe exchange 
of ideas. The school printshop brings the student into closer touch 
with his studies, widens his field of knowledge, sharpens his facul- 
ties. Write for the booklet “Why Teach Printing” which gives 12 


reasons why a school printing course is essential. 


AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
200 ELMORA AVE «+ ELIZABETH, N. J. 


4: Bernhard Goth 


avy and Franklin Gothics 
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NYSTROM 


You are cordially invited to 





visit our Exhibit while at 
New Orleans during the 
N.E.A. Convention, Booth 


No. F47-49. 





GEOGRAPHY Fer the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice 

of simplified political, physical-political and regional type 

maps. Maps of the United States and World —large, simple and brightly 

colored—for beginners are now ready. For junior and senior high schools special 
series of economic maps of both United States and World are available. 

HISTORY The Sanford-Gordy American History Series include the Old 

World Background. The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlton- 

Hazen Series constitute the most comprehensive set of European and World 

History maps. Choice of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures 


and Wilgus Directed History Problems and Projects supplement the maps and 
texts. 


BIOLOGY The biology section of our new C36 catalog lists a complete 

ine for all biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade 
of work from the more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, 
zoology, to the most technical anatomical forms. 





A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois A2 


SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL 
U NIVERSA 
16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


The advanced Universal has 
won the approval of users in 
every field. This ruggedly 
constructed projector em- 
bodies all latest features. 
Throws brilliant image to 

desired screen size. True 


tone quality. Amplifica- size reels. Heavy duty con- 
tion for large or small struction. Easy, simple opera- 
audiences Compactly tion. Trained operator not 

‘ . . ae necessary. Adjustments quick- 
portable in carrying case. ly sccensibte. Per sound or 
Universal is low in first silent films. Full draft ven- 
cost. Economical upkeep. tilation. Central oiling. 
Bausch & Lomb sound optical 
unit. Underwriter approved. 
Easy on Film 


AMPLIFIER 

purchased Power for large or small 

on the groups. Phono or Microphone 

Universal outlet. Tone control. Volume 

Budeet control. Commections arranged 
0 so that error in operation is 

Payment impossible. 

Plan 


SPEAKER 

Dynamic Type. 12-inch cone. 
Special voice balance. 50-ft 
voice line. Speaker in ampli- 
filer case for carrying. 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


750-Watt projector lamp. 
Brilliant pictures. For all 


May be 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP 


UNIVERSAL SOUND * 


@ Please send information on your 
PROJECTOR Div. 


16 MM Sound Projector 
Factory and General Offices, 
Sth St. and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadetphia, 
WN. Y. Office, Paramount Bldg 


Pennsylvania Address 


City. 





| 
| 
| Name. 
| 
| 
| 
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MIND and BODY 
BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


Your gymnasium apparatus should build 
healthy citizens—with healthy bodies 


and healthy minds. It should be correct- 


ly designed, correctly built and correct- 
ly installed. It should be Louden equip- 
ment, Porter made, and installed under 


the supervision of Porter engineers. 


J. E. PORTER CORP. 


Successors to Gymnasium Equipment Division 


A. G. Spalding and Bros. Co. 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


Porter-made products include Louden Gymnasium equipment, 
Basketball Backstops, Playground equipment, Swimming Pool 
Apparatus. Ask for catalogs. 
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“AMPRO” Projectors 
Win Schools’ Approval 


The superiority of AMPRO both in 16mm. Silent and 
Sound-on-Film is evidenced by the thousands of schools 
who have given preference to AMPRO. The school field 
is the proving ground for projector performance. The 
popularity of AMPRO in that field is the best testi. 
mony of its point-for-point superiority. 


AMPRO SOUND-ON-FILM 


Projectors have brought actual new standards of 
tone quality, illumination, simplicity of operation to 
the field of 16mm. Seound-on-Film. There are numerous 
features of design and construction that explain this. 


Get the full story of Amprosound before making 
any decision. Prices complete: Junior Model $375; 
Senior Model $415. 


AMPRO SILENT PROJECTORS 


The complete line of Ampro Silent Projectors is 
characterized by brilliance and illumination and con- 
venience of operation. Many thousands of these pro- 
jectors have proven their ruggedness and efficiency in 
universities, schools, auditoriums and homes all over 
the world. Prices complete: Model J (500 watt) $135, 
Model K (750 watt) $150. 


AMPRO CONVERTIBLE MODELS 


Two regular 16 mm. Ampro Projectors plus such 
additions as will permit conversions into a latest type 
sound projectors by the addition of sound parts for 
sound film. 


Prices complete: Model MC (convertible inte Am- 
prosound Junior) $160; Model NC (Convertible into 
Amprosound Senior) $180. 


Write for free circulars and full information about 
the complete line of Ampro 16mm. Sound-on-Film, 
silent and convertible projectors. 


SEE COMPLETE AMPRO DISPLAY 
Booth D- 25 


NEA CONVENTION 
New Orleans 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2839-51 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 20-25 








TYPES OF RECORDING SCHOOL- 
BOARD PROCEEDINGS 


(Concladed from page 34) 


authorities set up such a policy, I will be glad to follow it. 
Chairman: 1s your motion, Dr. Mackey, covered by 


what Mr. Sullivan just said, or do you mean that there 


should be a preference in price? 

Dr. Mackey: We could let it lie over for future con- 
sideration. With the advice of the Business Manager, I 
think if it is a question of 3 per cent, 4 per cent, or 5 
per cent, and it is a Boston or Massachusetts concern, I 
think they should be given the preference over an out 
sider. I am willing to let it lie over until we can sit in 
conference with the Business Manager and find out what 
he thinks would be a fair percentage for the local bidder 

Mr. Tobin: Does Dr. Mackey include textbooks? 

Dr. Mackey: All supplies. 

Mr. Tobin: Massachusetts leads in the production of 
textbooks over the other states of the Union. I have a 
fear that if we set up a barrier against concerns outside 
of Massachusetts, Massachusetts would be the greatest 
sufferer. 

Dr. Mackey: 1 would be glad to consider that at a 
later date, and I will be glad to go into the subject in 
detail. I believe we should take care of our unemployed 
and our contractors in this state. 

Business Manager: The charges and depositions made 
by Dr. Mackey at the meeting of July 28, as far as the 
School Committee is concerned and as far as the operation 
of the schools is concerned, are not in accordance with the 
facts. We are doing some of the things he wants us to do. 

Chairman: 1 think there is no disagreement there. 

Dr. Mackey: 1 made no personal accusations at all. I 
merely said that we were supplying our schools with 
products that were manufactured in foreign countries. 

Business Manager: 1 deny that except where we have to. 

Dr. Mackey: 1 don’t see why this country cannot take 
care of the supplies that are needed and that are manu- 
factured in this country. 

Business Manager: If that were true you would not 
have any tires on your automobile and neither would I. 

Chairman: If 1 am right in my assumption, it stands 
on the basis that Dr. Mackey suggested, that we had 
foreign manufactured goods among our purchases. Mr. 
Sullivan suggests in his reply that such purchases are not 
made if the materials can be bought in the United States 
and there is very little, if any foreign manufactured goods 
used in the schools; and secondly, that Boston firms are 


given a preference on contracts and bids when all other 
things are equal. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


February 2. School Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania, 
at Harrisburg. Mary E. Robbins, Sunbury, secretary. 

February 4-6. Oklahoma Teachers’ Association, at 
Tulsa. Mr. C. M. Howell, Oklahoma City, secretary. 

February 5-6. Indiana City and Town Superintendents’ 
Association, at Indianapolis. Mr. Z. M. Smith, Green- 
field, secretary. 

February 11-18. Washington State School Directors’ 
Association, at Spokane. Mr. L. D. Burrus, Olympia, 
secretary. 

February 12-13. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Madison. Mr. R. L. Liebenberg, Madison, secre- 
tary. 

February 15-18. National School Supplies and Equip- 
ment Association, at Chicago, Ill. Mr. J: W. McClinton, 
Chicago, l., secretary. 

February 17-20. National Association of Deans of 
Women, at New Orleans, La. Miss Gladys W. Jones, 
Washington, D. C., secretary. 

February 18-20. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, at Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. L. W. Keeler, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., secretary. 

February 18-21. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, at New Orleans, La. Mr. C. V. 
Church, Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

February 19-20. American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, at Dallas, Tex. Mr. D. S. Campbell, Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary. 

February 20-25. American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, at New Orleans, La. Mr. William G. Carr, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary. 

February 20-25. Department of Superintendence, at 
New Orleans, La. Mr. S. D. Shankland, Washington, D. 
C., secretary. 

February 24. National Advisory Council on School- 
Building Problems, at New Orleans, La. Miss Alice Bar- 
rows, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

March 12-13. Annual Junior High School Conference, 
in New York City. Mr. M. S. Hammond, New York 
City, secretary. 

March 17-19. Public-School Business Officials of Cali- 
fornia, at San Francisco. Mr. A. P. Mattier, Compton 
secretary. 

March 18-20. Florida Education Association, at Or- 
lando. Mr. J. S. Rickards, Tallahassee, secretary. 

March 18-10. South Carolina Education Association, 
at Columbia. Mr. J. P. Coates, Columbia, secretary. 


March 24-27. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Boston, Mass. Mr. H. I. Good, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 25-27. Tennessee Teachers’ Association, at 
Nashville. Mr. W. A. Bass, Nashville, secretary. 

March 30-April 3. Association for Childhood Educa- 


tion, at San Antonio, Tex. Maycie Southall, Nashville, 
Tenn., secretary. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Supr. N. D. Bryant, of Scottsville, Ky., has been 
re-elected for another term. 

@ Supt. C. O. Witttams, of Winchester, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. W. A. Watts, of Kent, Ohio, recently enter- 
tained the members of the board of education at a dinner 
in the home-economics room of the high school. The 
dinner was prepared and served by the pupils of the 
home-economics department, under the direction of the 
instructor. 

@ The board of education of Dayton, Ohio, has re- 
organized, with the re-election of Mr. A. J. Levy as 
president, and Mr. R. L. Wirnrow as _ vice-president. 
Miss Corrtne L. BorcHarpt was renamed as clerk- 
treasurer. 

@ The school board of Canton, Ohio, has reorganized, 
with the re-election of Mr. A. M. Luntz as president; 
Mr. G. H. Devste as vice-president; and Mr. Joun F 
Roos as clerk-treasurer. 

@ The school board of Springfield, Ohio, has re-elected 
Dr. C. W. Evans as president; Mrs. Nerrre Fay as 
vice-president; and Miss Mitprep L. Hartman, clerk. 
@ The school board of LaCrosse, Wis., has re-elected Mr 
W. L. Rossrrer as president, and Mrs. Frora E. Lueck 
as vice-president. 

@ The school board of Steubenville, Ohio, has reor- 
ganized, with the election of Miss Mary W. Dawson as 
president; Mr. Ropert R. McGowan as vice-president; 
and Miss Epirn Smirn as clerk 
@ Mr. Harry J. Barnuart has been re-elected as presi 
dent of the school board of Marion, Ohio. Dr. F. L 
THOMAS was renamed as vice-president; and Frank C. 
GEGENHEIMER as secretary. 

@ Mr. Dwicnt A. Swisner has been elected as president 
of the school board at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Cuares J. 
Kurtz was re-elected vice-president; and Mr. W. V. 
DRAKE was renamed as secretary. 

@ The board of education of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
reorganized, with the re-election of Mr. Guy Ohl as 
president; Mr. T. L. Jackson as vice-president; and 
Mr. E. R. Williams as secretary-treasurer. 
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Refinish jdesks, 
tables... at a big 
saving with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


New improved models produce a 
smooth even finish, without rip- 


cheaper! Easy to use—plugs into | 
any light socket. The electrical | 
method for refinishing desk tops, | 
resurfacing blackboards, tables, | 
stair treads. Ideal for manual | 
training classes. Thousands used! | 


@ Full 
area. Ball bearing construc- 
tion. Also made with vacuum 
dust collector. 





THE COLBY COMMUNITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 57) 

A sprinkler system is being installed in 
the lawn this winter by the use of NYA 
labor. In the spring the landscaping will 
be completed. Shrubs and plantings suit- 
able to this climate will be used in creat- 
ing a beauty spot that will not be expen- 
sive to maintain but will stimulate student 
and community pride. 


Total area, 28,731 sq. ft 
Total volume, 901,840 cu. ft 
Average cost per sq. ft., $6.82 (includes architect’s fee) 
Average cost per cu. ft., 21.7 cents (includes architect’s 
fee) 
DEFINE AIR CONDITIONING 

The Federal Trade Commission has recently de 
fined air conditioning in the following language: 

“The words ‘air conditioning’ signify the con- 
trol, by a mechanical device, of the temperature, 
humidity, and circulation of the air in rooms, 
buildings, and railroad passenger trains; and the 
nonperformance of any one or more of these 
functions takes the device out of the class of air 
conditioners, according to the understanding of 
the trade and the purchasing public. 

The wording of this definition should make it 
applicable to systems installed as well as to 
equipment, appliances, and devices. Its protec- 
tion to the purchaser, in this phase of air condi- 
tioning, is equally desirable at the present time.” 


@ Mr. G. N. Hurrorp, formerly principal of the high 
school at Joliet, Ill., has been elected superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Hufford received his bachelor’s degree from 
Hanover College in 1914. and was given the Doctor of 
Philosophy Degree by Chicago University. He was prin- 
cipal of the high school in St. Charles before going to 
Joliet in 1924 
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| ~* Ss 
ENDURAROC BLACKBOARD is sacle for use in all 
types of School Buildings and is available in long lengths. 





ples or ridges . . . faster and | cone ger with Black, Green or Brown surface. Samples 
supplie 


ROWLES BORATED CRAYONS are dustless, econom- 


Write for Complete Catalog ical, and pure white, which permits easy, legible writing. 
Packed 144 sticks to box, 12 gross to carton or 25 gross to 
SKILSAW, INC. case, in wood or metal boxes. 


ee een Ae, ee IMPROVED DANN’S BLACKBOARD ERASERS 


With reinforced non- 
breakable back and 
double-locked stitches. 
Users declare them 
the greatest eraser 
value on the market. 


Manufacturers and distributors of complete 


school equipment 
OUR NEW CATALOG NO. 46 WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


ies th ia E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 





32 


MANUFACTURERS 
2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO -i- ILLINOIS 





Cubic Contents and Cost Data; Colby Community High School, Colby, Kansas 


Stories Area Sq. Ft. Vol. Cu. Ft. Cost Per Cu. Ft Total 
School Section, 2nd and part basement : . 10,610 387,733 27 ~=cents $104,687.91 
Raieeiemn, 066 GR DERG inc ac cdc seetcievscese 4,961 143,791 18.5 cents 28,501.13 
Gymnasium, Ist and part bsmt.. bivadeovestese 8,107 247,264 16 cents 39,572.24 
Voc. Agric. & Manual Train., 2 stories............ 3.744 97,344 20 cents 19,468.80 
Music Rooms, 1 story a ver : 1,309 15,708 24 cents 3,769.92 


Total cost $196, 000.00 





Gymnasium, Colby Community High School, Colby, Kansas— Bleacher section on each side 
of court. Wrestling ring is removable. Wrestling is a regular inter-school activity. Acous- 
tical ceiling, one and one-half inch maple flooring, glazed tile wainscoting, unglazed buff tile 
above. Wrestling mat is made in two sections that are hung on the wall under each end goal. 
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WHEN IS A SCHOOL DISTRICT 
' LIABLEP 
(Concluded from page 28) 
what is correct and sound educational 
policy in the conduct of physical educa- 
tion for that of the board of education, but 
you are only to determine whether or not 
in the carrying out of said physical-educa- 
tion work, there was any negligence by any 
employee of the defendant, which proxi- 
mately caused the injury suffered, if any, 
by Belva Bellman.” , 





Jury or School Board, Which? 
We believe that this instruction is in 
accordance with law. Under the school code 
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THE SPENCER 
= 2:6 TN 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 








and charter of the city and county of San 
Francisco, the board of education is en- 
trusted with the aid of the superintendent 
to promulgate the educational curricula. 
If a jury of twelve laymen would have the 
power to determine whether or not a 
certain subject should or should not be 
given in a particular school or district, 
then ipso facto, the powers entrusted to 
the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools by law would be trans- 
ferred to such a jury. 

We submit that the only question for 
the jury to decide was whether or not 
there was any negligence on the part of 
the board or its employees in the carry- 
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ing out of the educational curriculum. If 
there was any negligence on the part of the 
physical-education instructor, it was for 
the jury to decide whether any evidence 
was introduced that the physical-educa- 
tion instructor did not give instructions, 
or if she gave instructions that the same 
were not complete, adequate, or correct. 
They could also go into the question of 
whether evidence was introduced that the 
equipment was defective. 

All of these matters were proper ques- 
tions for the jury, but it was highly im- 
proper for them to consider whether it was 
proper for the board of education to allow 
such a course to be given in physical edu- 
cation. By refusing to give the jury an 
instruction in this regard, the jury could 
consider, and undoubtedly did go into the 
question of whether this was an improper 
course, and founded their verdict on that 
assumption. If a jury would have such 
rights, it would seriously hamper the carry- 
ing out of our educational system. 

If a jury would have such power and 
an accident should occur in calisthenics 
class in the high school, then a jury might 
decide that calisthenics is not a proper 
subject for the high school, and should 
not be given except in colleges; or, if an 
accident occurred in manual training in a 
junior high school, a jury might decide 
that manual training is dangerous for a 
junior high school and should be restricted 
to senior high schools; or if an injury 
should occur in a football, basketball, base- 
ball, soccer, or tennis game in a senior 
high school a jury might decide that in its 
opinion such games should not be allowed 
in high school but only in a college, even 
though in all of the illustrations given, 
there was no contention made nor evidence 
that the teacher in charge of the various 
activities failed to properly perform his 
or her duty. 

In other words, a verdict would have to 
be based upon the assumption that it was 
negligence, per se, for authorization of 
such activities. If this contention made by 
the plaintiff and apparently sanctioned by 
the trial court, is finally sustained, it would 
necessarily mean that all physical-educa- 
tion activities would have to be confined 
and limited to the simplest of calisthenics 
and, even then, it is quite conceivable that 
if an accident occurred that a jury would 
decide that calisthenics in itself is danger- 
ous. 


THE LIGHTING OF STUDENTS’ 
STUDY ROOMS 
(Continued from page 41) 

As a result, both faculty and students 
have become distinctly lighting-and-seeing 
conscious. 

Checking of Results 

Realizing that “the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” a check survey on the 
progress of the program was made in 
November, about six weeks after the open- 
ing of the school term. This was ac- 
complished by a questionnaire method 
using the accompanying form whose pur- 
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pose was not merely to obtain certain 
desired information but to cause the stu- 
dent to continue to think about his eyes 
and his lighting conditions. We naturally 
could not expect the program to be com- 
pletely effective within only a few weeks 
but were most gratified to find that most 
of the rooming and fraternity houses were 
properly equipped in that time. Of the 
large number of students living at home 
about 35 per cent were using IES lamps 
which indicates that a continuing program 
is necessary. However, it is significant that 
as the result of the effect up to that time, 
over 1,000 students were using proper 
equipment. Most significant also is the 
fact that from the 2,252 questionnaire 
returns, it was learned that 862 students 
or 38.2 per cent admitted having known 
eye defects and that 36.9 per cent wear 
glasses. Of those not using IES lamps for 
study purposes, nearly one half are con- 
scious of eye fatigue while studying. Over 
one half of the students reporting are con- 
scious of less eye fatigue under improved 
or better illumination. 

This analysis reveals not only the fertil- 
ity of the field to be cultivated, but lends 
confidence to the assurance that before 
long many hundreds of students and 
faculty members will be protecting their 
vision and conserving their eyesight. The 


effort has been most worth while. 
November, 1936 
In connection with the program which the University 
has undertaken seeking the conservation of eyesight 
among its students, the University desires the informa- 
tion requested below to assist in making its program 
effective. Please fill out completely. 
Note: This questionnaire is for information only and 
will not be used in any way other than for an analysis 
of general conditions affecting study. 


College or 
‘be ere rrrrrr re School ... aad eee eee 
(L.A.,Eng.,Med.,etc.) 
(2) Milwaukee address .....ccccccccccccccceccccccees 
{ at home im 
(3) My study room is { in arooming house .. (Check) 
| in a fraternity house .. 
z F 
(4) My study table or desk | is not .. furnished with 
an IES Better Sight Lamp or equivalent. 
(5) I use artificial lighting for study purposes in my 
room an average of about.... hours per day. 
(6) The illumination of my study room appears to 
§ satisfactory .. 
be 2 unsatisfactory .. 





ff yes.. 
(7) Have you any known eye defects {| no.. 
f yes.. 
(8) Do you wear glasses , no.. 
(9) Are you conscious of eye fatigue while studying 
§ yes.. 
1 no 
(10) Are you conscious of less eye fatigue under better 
} yes.. 
illumination ] no.. 


LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 53) 


been placed in each room, and a radio and 
loud-speaker system permits broadcasts of 
talks or announcements or radio programs 
from the principal’s office to every room 
in the building. 

A master control board permits central 
operation of the electrical system with 
auxiliary boards in each group. Four huge 
Steam boilers heat the building. They are 
fed soft coal by semiautomatic stokers. 
The rooms are ventilated individually by 
units drawing air from outside the build- 
ing through grilles set in the outer walls. 
There are the customary and necessary 
supply and storage rooms for the custo- 
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Gchool Axchitects Directory 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PIERCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 





T. H. BUELL & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 


Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marquette, 
Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. IL. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 
Consultant and Plan Adviser-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 


former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1423-33 W. 42nd St. 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 


issouri. Over 10 Years Experience. 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


Illinois, lowa, and 


QUINCY, ILL. 


109 N. 8th Street 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania 


Member—N.Y.Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 





dians and engineers who clean and operate 
the building. 

Insofar as planning can make it, the 
Lawrence High School is a practical and 
usable building, and largely because of 
that fact a beautiful structure. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 


Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG.,LANSING, MICHIGAN 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 


333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ul. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 





@ The school board of Washington C. H., Ohio, has re- 
elected Dr. Frep WooLtarp as president. Mr. Harry 
Woop was named vice-president, and O. O. Wape was re- 
elected as clerk. 

@ Mr. Cuartes F. Hurtey, formerly a member of the 
school board of Cambridge, Mass.. on January 7, was 


inducted into office as governor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The public schools of the city were closed for 
one half day in honor of the event. 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 

Celotex Co., The 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
AIR CONDITIONING 

Fulton-Sylphon Co 

Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
APPRAISALS 

Lloyd Thomas Co 
ARCHITECTS 

(See Architects Directory, page 99) 
ART MATERIALS 

American Crayon Co., The 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

American Seating Company 

Arlington Seating Co. 

Deskor Chair Corp 

Heywood -Wakefield Company 

Irwin Seating Company 

Peabody Seating Company, The 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 

SYSTEMS 
American Automatic Electric Sales 


Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
BLACKBOARDS 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD FINISH 
Carbon Solvents Laboratories 
BLACK BOARD—MANUFACTURED 
Austral Sales Corp 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc 
Universal Bleacher Co 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemical €o 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington Rand, Inc 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Austral Sales Corp 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Weber Costello Co 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Hartman & Co., W. E 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co 
CASTER 
Faultless Caster Co 
CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Co 
Clarin Manufacturing Co 
Deskor Chair Corp 
Heywood -Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
CHALK 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co 
CHARTS 
Weber Costeilo Co 
CLAY—MODELING 
American Crayon Co., The 
CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Coleate-Palmolive-Peet Co 
Finnell System, Inc 
Ford Company, The J. B 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical! Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Business Machines 
Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co 
CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Co 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfe. Co 
Weber Costello Co 
DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J. B 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Ford Company, The J. B 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 


DISINFECTANTS 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical pepe 
Vestal Chemical Compan 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
DOOR CHECK 
Norton Door Closer Co 
DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton Door Closer Co 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Co., W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works 
Crane Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 
EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
Electric Storage Battery Co 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Eneravine Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storace Battery Co 
EXIT DEVICES 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnecut Hardware Co 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Pittsburgh Steel Co 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Machines 
Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Mfg. Corp 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Finnell System, Inc 
Franklin Research Co 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laborator les 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Ca 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc 
Norton Company 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & 
COMPOUNDS 
American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co 
Finnell System, Inc 
Franklin Research Co 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR WAX 
Finnell System, Inc 
Franklin Research Co 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Acme Chair Co 
American Seating Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co 
Heywood -Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Lyon Metal Products, Ine 
Peabody Seating Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co , The 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Newcastle Products, Inc 
FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 
American Seating Company 
Arlineton Seating Co 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Furniture Corp 
Deskor Chair Corp 
Hamilton-Invineible, Inc 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Irwin Seatine Company 
Kewaunee Mfc. Co 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Royal Metal Mfz. Company 
Shelton & Co., E. H 
GLOBES 
Weber Costello Co. 
GLOBES 
Rand, McNally & Co 
GRANDSTANDS 
Newcastle Products, Inc 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Petersen & Co 
Porter Co., J. E 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Maple Floortne Manufacturers Assn 
GYMNASIUM SEATING 
Universal Bleacher Co 
Wayne Iron Works 
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HEATING & VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS 

Crane Company 
Dunham & Co., C. A. 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Warren Webster & Co. 

HEAT REGULATORS 
Fulton Sylphon Co 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Regulator Co 

HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Regulator Co. 
KS 


American Crayon Co., The 
Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Co 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 
Wolkins & Co., H. 8 
INSULATION (HEAT) 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Celotex Co., The 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Finnell System, Inc 
Ford Company, J. B 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AND PANELS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Machines 
Corp: 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Walrus Mfc. Co 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Walrus Mfc. Co 
LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Ford Company, The J. B 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton-Invincible, Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington Rand, Ine 
Shelion & Company. FE. H 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Co.. Inc 
LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 
Electric Storage Battery Co 
LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation C 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc 
LIQUID SOAP 
Hild Floor Machine Co 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Co., Inc 
Berger Mfc. Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
MAPS 


Rand, McNally & Co 
Weber Costello Co 
MICROSCOPES 
Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Ampro Corp 
Bell & Howell 
Victor Animatocrranh ¢ 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES. 
Vornegut Hardware ¢ 
PASTE 
American Crayon Co.. The 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
NS 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co 

Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co 
PIANOS 

Kimball Company, W. W 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Medart Mfc. Co., Fred 

Porter. J. EF. Corp 

Recreation Equinment Co 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Century Brass Works 

Crane Company 

Rundle-Spence Mfc. Co 

Taylor Company, Halsey W 
POINTERS 

Weber Costello Co 
POLISHING & WAXING 

EQUIPMENT 

Finnell System, Inc 

Hild Floor Machine C« 

Hillyard Chemical Co 

Huntineton Laboratories 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 

Newcastle Products, Inc 

Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Newcastle Products. Inc 
PRINTSHOP EQUIPMENT 

American Type Founders Co 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Snencer Tens Comnany 
PROJECTION MACHINES 

Ampro Corp 

Rell & Howell 

Holmes Projector Co 

Victor Animatograph Corp 

Universal Sound System 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc 

International Business Machines 

Corp 


PUBLISHERS 

Allyn and Bacon 

Gregg Publishing Co. 

Rand McNally & Co - 
RADIATORS 

Crane Company 

Dunham & Co.,C. A 


Warren Webster & Co Vv 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS f; 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co ‘ 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Company, The a 
SHOWERS 
Crane Co a 
Powers Regulator Company c 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co c 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Machines q 
Corp y: 
Standard Electric Time Co 
SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS V 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Ford Company, J. B 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulatien Co 
Celotex Co., The 
Victor Animatorraph Corp 
SOUND PICTURES & EQUIPMENT 
Bell & Howell 
Holmes Projector Company 
Universal Sound System, Inc 
STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Co 
STAGE CIIRTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Beck Studios 
Camden Artcraft Co 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
Universal Scenic Studio 
STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
Norton Co 
STEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 
Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc 
Warren Webster & Co 
STEEL CABINETS 
All-Steel-Equip Co. 
Berger Mfe. Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL CHAIRS 
Kewaunee Mfc. Co 
Lyon Metal Products. Inc 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
STEEL SHELVING 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Mfc. Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Medart Mfe. Co., Fred 
STOOLS—STEEL 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
STOVES, COOKING 
Stancard Gas Equip. Cx 
TABLES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington-Rand, Inc 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
American Automatic Electric Sales 
Co 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Machines 
Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
TEMPERATURE woth 
Dunham& Co Cc 
Fulton-Sylphon Co 
Johnson Service eens 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Reculator Company 
TOWELS—PAPER 
A P.W. Paper Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
encer Turbine C ompany 
Sturtevant Cn BF 
VALVES FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
Fulton-Sylphon Co 


Hoffman Spectalty © Ine 
Warren Webster & Co 
VARNISHES 


Hillyard Chemical Co 

Huntineton T.aboratories 
VENTILATORS 

Nesbitt, Inc., John J 

Sturtevant Co., B. F 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 

Ampro Corp 

Rell & Howell 

Universal Sound System, In 

Victor Animatocraph Corn 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 

Hamilton-Invincible, Inc 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Kimball Company. W. W 

Sheldon & Company, E. H 
WARD ROBES—WO0O0D 

Austral Sales Corp 

Evans, W. 1. 
WARD ROBES—STEEL 

Austral Sales Corp 

terger Mfg. Co 

Twon Metal Products, Inc 

Medart Mfe. Co., Fred 

Newcastle Products. Ine 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Co., The 

Binney & Smith Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 

Austral Sales Corp 

Detroit Stee] Products Co 
WINDOW SHADES 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Draper Shade Co., Luther 0 
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The Market Place 





WANTED—FEstablished high-rated manu- 
facturer has opening for sales representa- 
tive with established clientele who is cap- 
able of selling a quality line of combination 
and cylinder key- padlocks to high schools, 
colleges, and public institutions. Liberal 
commission. Side-line proposition. State 
qualifications and territory covered. Write 
American School Board Journal, M. 24, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





VP COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 
and 


DRAPERIES 


TPFING 


Ccenic 
TLPFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 





Our style book shows 88 
Designs in Colors. Also special 
designing to embody your own 
ideas. Fine samples. By all 
means, write us before you buy. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 1049 South 
Fourth St., Greenville, Mlinois. 


AMERICAN 
SANDER - PLANE 


New shock absorbing 
shoe on this sander 
produces smoother 
jobs in a shorter 
time without any 
vibration. 

Use the American 
Sanderplane for 
Manual Training 
Work, Resurfacing 
Blackboards, Refin- 
ishing Desk Tops 
and many other ap- 
plications. Get a 
demonstration or 
more information 
now by writing to— 


The American Floor 


Surfacing Machine Co. 
516 So. St. Clair St. 
Toledo, O 








TEACHERS AGENCY 
Careful analysis of data and close adherence to 
equirements of positions mark our recommenda- 
tions. We serve excellent teachers best by serving 
administrators effectively. Member N. A. T. A 


ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING, 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





SS FT 


Tubular and Spiral Slide Type 
FIRE ESCAPES 


LE Mt Lee ee 
POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Ave 
Catalog on Request 
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Chicego, Ill 

















A Real Desk Bargain ! 


250 Desks, in good condition, must be 





sold to make room for other equipment. 
The price will surprise you. Write for 


details and prices. 


Am. School Board Journal M25, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED 
“School Equipment and Supply salesman at present 
employed with established trade would consider 
— with large organization covering Missouri, 


ansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas’’ Address M26 


Am. S. B. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 


DUDFIELD’S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk 
trough that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for 
cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. ifeenry"™5: 





HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Incorporated 


Manufacturers of: 


School Room Heaters... with Ventilation Feature 
@ SANOLET Septic Toilets @ Chemical Toilets @ 
Large Steel Septic Tanks @ EVERCOOL Gravity 
Drinking Fountains @ Heavy Duty Gas Ranges 
for Domestic Science Department and Cafeteria. 


PARAGON CHALKBOARD 


A high quality chalkboard of great strength, and low 
cost. Cannot be broken with a hammer, is water- 
proof, and guaranteed against warping or bulging. 
Takes full clean chalk mark, is easily erased, and un- 
der normal use is guaranteed for ten years. Can be 
set with matched joints the same as natural slate 
Furnished in widths of 3, 3% or 4 feet, and in 
lengths from 6 to 12 feet. Can be had in black, 
tan, white, or yellow. Write for samples. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 


SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1885. Enrolls only the best Adminis- 
trators and Teachers. Many outstanding. Send 
us your vacancies. Service free. N.A.T.A 


“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y., 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 











PETCO 


TRADE MARK 





Gymnasium Mats 
AND MAT COVERS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 
Write for Bro « 


PETERSEN & CO. 227 


4221 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


. Book Binding 
. School Annuals 
. Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Columbia Chair Desk 


Scroll Plywood seat 
if desired 






Medium size $4.35 
Add 30c for larger sizes. 
Deduct 30c for smaller 
sizes. 


Send for Catalogue 


Columbia School 


Furniture Corp. 
Indianapolis - - - Indiana 





Send for Free Sample. Finish 50 sq. ft. of blackboard with 
SLATEX. Children are honest critics — ask their opinion. 


Carbon Solvent Laboratories, 965 Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th end 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 


Branch: 945 Unien Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices: (836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association eof Teachers’ Agencies 





CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation, Choral Groups, 
Choirs. Special money-saving, 
money-making plan. Write for 
full details and returnable 
sample. No expense or obliga- 
tion on your part. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co. 1050 8. 4th St., 


Greenville, Illinois. 












FOR BETTER STAGE 


BECK STUDIOS 


200! MIGHLANO AveE 
Cincinnati On 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING} 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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B&H Filmosounds are 


case Fit 


TO AN OLD SUBJECT 


Time was when we all sat at our oaken 
desks for painfully long periods while 
the geography lesson rolled along 
with its momentary references to 
multi-colored wall map and thick text 
book. What most of us really learned 
about Argentina after a half-hour’s 
recitation is problematical. 

There #s a new approach to this 
teaching problem—an approach that 
takes every student on a personally 
conducted tour of the country under 
study. With a reel of motion picture 
film, a touch of the switch on the class- 
room projector, the instructor with 
his modern magic carpet takes his 
class to the spot. Every student can 
see for himself the country, the crops, 
the people, the manufactures, the his- 
toric spots of the countries he studies. 

Under a convenient rental-purchase 
plan, every school can now use this 
newest, most effective of teaching 
techniques. Rent a Bell & Howell 16 
mm. silent or sound film projector, 
made by the manufacturer of Holly- 
wood’s finest studio equipment. Rent 
from the B & H Library films by great 
naturalists, explorers, and educators. 
Should you decide to buy, rentals ap- 
ply largely against the purchase price. 

Write today for full information. 

At the N. E. A. Convention, New Or- 
leans, February 20 to 25, visit Booths 
C-4, 6, and 8 and see B & H Projectors 
demonstrated. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1814 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York « Hollywood e London 
Established 1907 
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After The Meeting 


In the School Shop 
“TI watched a wonderful machine at our shop 
work this morning.” 
“And how does it work?” we asked. 
“Well,” was the reply, “by means of a pedal 


attachment, a fulcrumed lever converts a vertical 





reciprocating motion into a circular movement. 

The principal part of the machine is a huge disk 

that *-volves in a vertical plane. Power is applied 

throu, : the axis of the disk, and work is done 

on the periphery, and the hardest substance, by 

mere impact, may be reduced to any shape.” 
“What is this wonderful machine?” we asked. 
“A grindstone.” 


Seeing the Town 


“Tomorrow you shall see our new high-school 
building. It is a magnificent structure.” 

“I'll take your word for it. What have you 
got in the way of a basketball team?” 


His Trouble 
An absent-minded professor took care of the 


| children while his wife went motoring. When she 


returned in the evening she found the house quiet 
and the children nowhere to be seen. 

“Where are the children?” she inquired. 

“Well, my dear,” answered the professor, “they 
were making a lot of noise, so I popped them 
into bed without waiting for you or calling the 
maid.” 

“Oh,” said his wife, with a smile. “I hope they 
gave you no trouble.” 

“Oh, no,” came the reply, “except the one I 
put in the back room; he was rather naughty 
and struggled a good bit when I undressed him 
and put him into bed.” 

His wife thought she would go upstairs and 
investigate. She returned in a few m:nutes with 
a very amused smile on her face. 

“Of course, he objected,’ she said. “He’s the 
little boy who lives next door.” 


Wanted to Be Shown 
“Now,” said the college man to his dad at the 
football game, “you'll see more excitement for $2 
than you ever saw before.” 
“I don’t know,” replied the old gent; “that’s 
what I paid for my marriage license.” 


Watt? 
Teacher: Children, you are going to get an 
Intelligence Test. Has anyone an idea of what 


| type questions it will contain? 


Voice from ‘Class: Yes. How long is a short 


| circuit? — Boys’ Life. 


At the Psychological Moment 
“Father,” said the “what is 
psychology ?” 
“Psychology, my son, is a word of four syllables 
that you ring in to distract attention when the 
explaining gets difficult.” — Washington Star. 


small boy, 


Domestic Fractions 

Little Tommy evinced inordinate pride in his 
knowledge of “Fractions,” and not long ago an 
opportunity was afforded him to demonstrate the 
fact. 

His mother asked whether the little neighbor 
was an only child. 

A look of triumph immediately came to Tom- 
my’s face, as he replied: “He’s got just one sister 
He tried to fool me by telling me that he had 
two half sisters, but I know too much of frac- 
tions to be caught that way.” 


WILL MEET IN NEW ORLEANS 


The annual meetings of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, and the American 
College Personnel Association, will be held Feb- 
ruary 17 to 20, in New Orleans, La. The head- 
quarters for the meetings will be in the St. 
Charles Hotel. 
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School Buyers’ News 


TRADE PRODUCTS 


New Continental Floor Machine. The Con- 
tinental Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, Ind., has 
announced a new “2-in-1” floor-scrubbing ma- 
chine, which not only scrubs the floor but picks 
up the dirty cleaning solution at the same time. 
A patented “whirl-feed or centrifugal brush” dis- 
tributes the cleaning solution evenly over the sur- 
face of the floor, scrubbing as it moves along. 
A 19-in. vacuum nozzle follows, picking up the 
dirty lather and depositing it in the exhaust tank. 
The quick pick-up offers many advantages in 
addition to speedy operation. It prevents the 
cleaning solution from drying into the floor and 
it eliminates any chance of soaking or warping, 
or leaking through to lower floors. 





New Continental Floor Machine 


The Car-na-var machine is the only vacuum 
scrubber which works sideways, as well as back- 
ward and forward, with the entire weight of the 
brush. The brush is operated by a _ powerful, 
splashproof, geared-head motor. The machine may 
also be used for cleaning rugs and carpets on the 
floor. A copy of the descriptive folder may be 
obtained upon request by any school official. 


TRADE NEWS 


Death of Mr. Frank H. Stevens. Mr. Frank 
H. Stevens, assistant treasurer and general pur- 
chasing agent of the Warren Webster Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., died at his home in Collingswood, 
N. J., on January 6, after a long illness. He was 
53 years old. 

Mr. Stevens entered the employ of the Warren 
Webster Company in 1898, and rose from general 
office work to purchasing agent, assistant treas- 
urer, and a director of the firm. He was vice- 
president of the board of school estimates of the 
Camden County vocational school for seven yéars, 
and a member of the board of education for ten 
years. Mr. Stevens is survived by his widow, 
Lillian Stevens, and two daughters. 

New Catalog of Playground and Swimming- 
Pool Equipment. The Recreation Equipment 
Company, 724 W. Eighth St., Anderson, Ind., has 
just issued its new Catalog C for 1937, illustrating 
and describing its line of playground and swim- 
ming-pool equipment. 

The catalog contains 32 pages devoted to gym- 
nasium equipment, playground equipment, tennis 
outfits, kindergarten or home-yard equipment, 
swimming-pool and bathing-beach equipment. The 
firm is also equipped to supply cleaning apparatus 
for pools, individual apparatus, fittings, and parts. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official upon request. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Values of Movies in Education. The Herman 
A. DeVry Company, 1111 Center St., Chicago, 
Ill., has announced a new booklet on “Values of 
Movies and Talkies in Education.” The study, 
which was prepared by Mr. A. P. Hollis, educa- 
tional director of the DeVry Corporation, has 
been issued in response to a number of inquiries 
from teachers interested in visual education. It 
collects widely scattered university experiments 
on movies and talkies in the schools, showing that 
the use of these aids permits larger classes, en- 
courages the use of public address systems, and 
enables the presentation of animated diagrams or 
statistical data. It aims to bring out the fact that 
the motion picture expands the experience of 
pupils by bringing to them the whole wide world. 
Schoolroom instruction can thus be made more 
pleasant, less expensive, and more efficient. 

Bell and Howell Announce New Cameras. 
The Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., have announced two low- 
priced, “Double Eight” motion-picture cameras. 
Both cameras are fitted with 12% mm. F-3.5 
lens, handset footage dial, and four speeds. One 
of the cameras sells at $49.50 and the other at 
$54.40. These cameras are priced so that even 
the school with the most modest allowance can 
enjoy the advantages of motion pictures made in 
the school for teaching and public-relations pur- 
poses. 

New Kewanee Boiler Catalog. The Kewanee 
Boiler Corporation, Kewanee, IIl., has issued its 
new folder RM-92, describing its new “round R” 
boilers and “smartline” jackets. 

The new Type R boiler is suitable for use in 
small schools. Its steel shape is scientifically fash- 
ioned in correct proportions; it is capable of high 
efficiency and maximum boiler output with loads 
below 400 feet, and it insures unusual economies 
in fuel and upkeep from season to season. 
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Announce New Educational Film. Bell & 
Howell, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl., have 
announced a new single-reel educational film en- 
titled “Spirit of the Plains.” Made expressly for 
instructional use, the film is historically true, and 
is relieved in pace and content by human-interest 
dialogs. The film may be obtained by addressing 
the Bell & Howell Company in Chicago. 

Celotex Corporation Becomes Sales Agent of 
Thermax. The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, II., 
has announced the completion of an arrangement 
whereby the company becomes the sales agent of 
Thermax Structural Insulation and Absorbex 
Acoustical Corrective. 

Under the new arrangement. Mr. R. E. Bennett, 
an executive of the former Thermax Division of 
the Northwest Magnesite Company, has joined 
the Celotex Corporation as director of the dis- 
tribution of insulation and acoustical corrective 
products. Thermax is used largely in the con- 
struction of frame buildings, for structural walls 
and ceilings, and as insulation and strengthening 
material. Its principal markets are in public build- 
ings, offices, and general business places where 
acoustical correction and fireproofing are factors. 

Fred Medart Celebrates Trade Mark Anni- 
versary. The Fred Medart Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., one of the oldest manufacturers of 
school equipment in the country, is celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of its 
trade mark, which has identified the many items 
of equipment manufactured by the firm. 

In order to commemorate the occasion, the firm 
has prepared an unusual and distinctive anniver- 
sary souvenir, which it is distributing to school 
officials at the Department of Superintendence’s 
convention in New Orleans, February 20 to 25. 
All delegates to the Convention are invited to 
visit the Medart Booths Nos. E-18, E-20, and 
E-22, and secure one of these unusual keepsakes. 
School officials no‘ attending the Convention are 
urged to forward their names and addresses to the 
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home office of the firm in St. Louis, so that the 
anniversary souvenir may be sent to them. 

The Fred Medart Mfg. Company began busi- 
ness in 1873 and has long been identified as one of 
the pioneer manufacturers of lockers, steel ward- 
robes, gymnasium apparatus, basketball back- 
stops, pool equipment, playground apparatus and 
track and field equipment. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


@ Mr. Davin C. Bowman has been re-elected as presi- 
dent of the school board in Lewistown, Pa. 

@ Mr. Joun F. Pappen has been elected president of 
the school board of Scranton, Pa. 

@ Dr. F. C. Suttivan has been elected president of the 
St. Louis board of education, and Mr. Epwarp A. Fer- 
RENBACH has been elected vice-president. Dr. Sullivan 
has been a member of the board and chairman of its 
committee on instruction. He was a leader in the move- 
ment to co-ordinate the city and school playgrounds and 
a supporter of a large bond issue with which an exten- 
sive program of school-building construction is being 
carried on. 

@ The board of education of Bridgeport, Pa., has re 
organized, with the re-election of Mr. M. J. Forey as 
president; Mr. Jonn McGuican as vice-president; and 
Miss CaroLine GRIFFITH as secretary. 

@ Dr. Ermer L. Mevers, a member of the board of 
education of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for more than a quarter 
of a century, died recently. Dr. Meyers was five times 
elected a member of the board and was for several years 
its president. A high-school building was named for him 
in 1925 as a tribute to his devotion to the schools of the 
community. 

@ Dr. Cravpe M. Hernvon has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the school board of Hartwell, Ga. Dr. I. B. 
Hartey was elected vice-president, and Mr. A. C. 
SKELTON secretary-treasurer. 

@ Mr. Witttam ANprrson has been re-elected president, 
and Mr. JcsepH Heenan vice-president, of the board of 
education of Morrisville, N. J. 

@ The board of education of Augusta, Ga., has as its 
president, Mr. Tuomas J. Fenper, and the vice-presi- 
dent is Mr. H. L. Murpnuey. Mr. S. D. Coperanp 
serves as executive secretary of the board, and is assisted 
by Mr. Tuomas H. SHermMan, who has direct charge 
of the maintenance of the school plant. 
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EFFICIENT DISH WASHING 


Thoroughly clean dishes and silverware at lower 
cost is guaranteed to the user of Wyandotte Cherokee 
Cleaner. This applies to all conditions of hard or soft 
water, to any type of dishwashing machine, and even 
to badly stained dishes. 


Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner gives you-- 


. Cleaner dishes at lower cost. 

. Dishes free from stains. 

. Aluminumware free from discoloration. 

. Sparkling glasses and silverware. 

. No scale formation in dishwashing machine. 


With no obligation to you, one of the Wyandotte 
Service Men will be glad to demonstrate the remark- 
able efficiency and low cost of dishwashing with 
Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner. 


Order from your Supply Man or 
write for detailed information. 


Visit the Wyandotte Booth, No. D 53, 
at the National Education Association 


Convention, New Orleans, Feb. 20-25. 


THE J.B. FORD COMPANY - - Wyandotte, Michigan 





